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FORE\'ORD 

A the reader Iollows the revelation of the persistent 
perversities of Pacifism through these pages, he may ask 
himself the question that I often asked mvself in the 
course of writing the book, and that becomes insistent on 
reading through what I have written : " What is the real 
motive, apart from pretence and ostensible purpose, which 
can more men to a course so consistently inimical to 
the plain interests of their country ? " And perhaps the 
reader xvill allow me to give my ovn ansver, for what i 
may be worth, to that question. 
That there are professional Pacifists whose motives are 
sordidly treasonable there can be little doubt ; but their 
activities are not tobe met by literary exposure, and it 
is hOt that type of Pacifist whose activities are dealt vith 
here. The type vith which this book is mainly concerned 
is the political Pacifist (of various shades and degrees), 
xvho attains, consciously or unconsciously, the same end 
o disservice to his country without sordid or treasonable 
intent, and even on grounds of soi-disant " moral supe- 
riority," and whose activities can be counteracted only 
by literary exposure. And so, taking the moral superiority 
of such Pacifists, not as proven, but as the very thing 
xvhich cannot be taken or granted, but must be challenged 
and examined (and, as I submit, finally rejected), what 
is the motive moving them to such flagrant and persistent 
defiance of Reason as these pages reveal ? 
,Vell, to some Pacifists the Great War evidently came, 
not merely as an irritating interruption of their normal 
political activities (in itself enough to make the war hateful 
to the political zealot), but to shatter and annihilate, by 
the gris fact of itself, all those precocious ideals on which 
their political aith rested. Hence their steady evasion 
of the real facts of the war, which are uncomfortably 
irreconcilable with the de-rationalized amiabilities which 
they call their political philosophy. Hence their eagerness 
to huddle it to any end, but preferably to one which xvill 
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no longer regard Germany with enmity, but will let them 
continue to seek their enemy in political warfare at home. 
Then there are Pacifists vho are merelv moral neuters, 
ecstatic worshippers of Right who are imperfectly sensible 
to Wrong, to whom " ideals " merely mean a posture of 
the mind, and so corne to mean an imposture of the spirit 
--people to whom an ideal is simply something tobe talked 
about, and not tobe realized by stern travail. And so 
they hate the war, hot, as most of us do, because itis a loathed 
necessity imposed upon us by the damnable purpose of 
Germany, but because it conflicts with their " ideal " 
of Peace. They xvant peace, and a quiet life, and the 
brotherhood of man ; and so they are anxious for a Peace 
without the strife for victory, and for a brotherhood based 
no marrer upon what Hun-brotherly conceptions and self- 
deceptions and fundamental raud, so long as out brother- 
hood with the enemy may be proclaimed as an accepted 
" principle." They want " Justice," too--the Justice 
that lets the criminal out on his own recognizances--but 
their fastidious stomach shudders at the idea of a Justice 
achieved by the arduous triumph of Right and the stern 
punishment of Wrong. 
Next, political embitterment accounts for a good deal 
of Pacifism. If a man has sedulously trained himself 
in those political and social hatreds which, before the war, 
gave him some simulacrum of " the joy of battle," he will 
not (if he purs political enmity before patriotic sympathy) 
take readily to the idea of associating with political 
opponents against the common enemy. And this insensate 
political hatred undoubtedly supplies the main motive of 
political Pacifism. If a man thinks that " Justice to 
Ireland " (xvhich is merely giving Ireland, vhat England 
has hot got, a parliamentary system all to herself) is on the 
saine plane of moral importance as giving Justice to Belgium 
(which means clearing out of Belgium an army of fiendish 
oppressors and then forcing them to repair that small 
fraction of their devilish destructions which is reparable), 
he vill accept only mutinously the presence of a Sir 
Edward Carson in the War Cabinet. And if he hates the 
Flouse of Lords just as much as Prussian Junkerdom, 
merely because both have a certain political affinity, 
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and does not discriminate betveen them because one is 
English (with all that that implies) and the other is 
Prussian (with all that that implies), he will naturally be 
very restive af seeing Lord Curzon in a national govern- 
ment when he thinks Lord Curzon's proper place is (so far 
as I can gather) the Herrenhaus. And he will. if he has 
nurtured his soul on these political and subsidiary 
animosities, naturally strain his sympathies against the 
cause with which these men are associated, and strain 
them to the cause against which they are opposed. XVhen 
a Pacifist calls a political opponent " a Prussian," it may 
mean that he doesn't hate him very much, but if certainly 
means that he hates the real Prussian very little. 
Finally, xve must recognize (but make no allowance for) 
that strain of egotism in men which enables them to seek 
distinction among their fellovs by isolation from them. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, by his intrinsic talents of fifth- 
rate importance, becomes of first-rate prominence by the 
easy device of saying and doing that which is repugnant 
to nine-tenths of his fellow-countrymen. Hence Pacifism 
supplies the extraordinary spectacle of a set of mediocrities 
impudently speaking for " Democracy," although a show 
of hands taken in any railway carriage or at any stree 
corner would reveal the hardened imposture of the claire. 
Mr. Macdonald may or may hot be a democrat, but I 
warrant that every rime he addresses a Pacifist meeting 
he makes preliminary inquiries as to the position of the 
back door. So much for the motives of Pacifism. 
As this book passes through the Press (for my Foreword 
is to be read rather as a postscript), there have been signs 
of a very slight and, I ara sure, only a temporary decline 
in Pacifist audacities. Several facts account for these 
transient symptoms of sanity. Negatively, " the German 
people " have ot yet " overthroxvn their rulers," and 
the Pacifist prophecy that they xvould do so, if only we 
would tell them often enough how their "democracy:' 
endeared them to us, bas grown ineffective through 
iteration. The overthroxv, no doubt, xvill corne, but its 
prelude will be the Allied overthrow of German power. 
Then, American Labour has flatly declined to go wool- 
gathering, and so the Pacifist hope of international labour 
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intrigues has grown dimmer and dimmer. Next, President 
Wilson talks steadily of victory" There can be no com- 
promise--no half-xvay decision would be tolerabl« " 
(July 4th)and so spoils the Pacifist trick of playing him 
off against us. Next, such infamies as the sinking of the 
Llandovery Castle make Pacifism so obnoxious that it has 
to be circumspect until that has " blown over " and the 
horror is a little stale. Next, the growing revelation that 
Bolshevism is merely a more devilish Czardom, and that 
the people of Russia are groaning for deliverance from its 
terrors and tyrannies, has finally spiked the Pacifist gun 
which aimed at establishing 13olshevism and "a people's 
peace " anaongst ourelves. Finally, there is the plain 
fact that Plain Fact is stronger than the sustained Pacifist 
effort to conceal it, and that men who say, day after day, 
though the rain of facts never ceases, '« Arhat a nice fine 
day for Peace !" become at length discredited, and may 
ultimately be driven to find refuge in accepting the facts 
they have denied and the Reason they have defied during 
these four amazing years. 
But, knowing what the record of Pacifism is, that vould, 
perhaps, be too much for us to hope. The probabilities 
are, indeed, that if a certain period of quiescence is forced 
upon them, they will merely regard it as a period during 
which they may recuperate their energies, and that as 
Peace gets nearer through victory, their Pacifism of Peace 
without victory will get more assertive. But, in any case, 
even if Pacifism were now merely a thing of the past, it 
is such a dreadful thing, an aberration of such striking 
significance, that some record of it must take its place in 
the ghastly chronicle of the war. But Pacifism has shown 
such recuperative powers that it is hardly likely to give 
up the fight until Germany herself has done so. And 
when Germany, either through Government or " Demo- 
cracy," begins to clutch at any strav to save herself from 
the Justice that must await her, we may be sure that the 
outstretched hand of Pacifism vill be there, ready to 
of/er its grasp .... But drowning men are sometimes 
a great embarrassment to their rescuers. 

]uly 7th, 98. 



 DISLOYALTY : 
THE 13LIGHT OF PACIFISM 

CHAPTER I 

THE FIGHT FOR DEMOCRACY 

THE a general conception of Pacifism is that it is 
folly. The truth about Pacifism is that it 
is a crime. 
That distinction is ail-important to any proper 
understanding of its nature and activities. The 
function of Pacifism, no less than the effect, has been to 
debilitate the national will; to disperse its energies 
and thoughts by the introduction of irrelevant issues 
subversive of its supreme task ; to destroy the national 
unity ; and to imperil the supreme national interest-- 
which is not so much to make peace with Germany 
as to defeat her so completely that she will never again 
be able to make war. The measure by which we fail 
to achieve that consummation is the measure of out 
failure to achieve victory and to vindicate the very 
idea of justice. If we are finally compelled to patch 
up a peace with an infamous enemy, if the end of 
Armageddon is that Force directed by the methods 
of savagery to the end of despotism can sit down, 
even on equal terres, to discuss with the civilized powers 
a peace of compromise, then the whole moral standard 
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of naankind will be definitely lowered, and we shall 
have reverted to the dark ages even though man has 
conquered the skies: the beast in man will bave tri- 
umphed. And if this compronfise of right xvith wrong 
is forced upon us, the responsibility for the biggest 
tragedy in the long story of the human race will lie 
mainly at the door of the Pacifists, whose function 
belote the war was to leave us unprepared for such a 
catastrophe, on the ground that it was physically and 
morally inconceivable; and whose function since the 
struggle began has been to act in restraint of the 
national efficiency and vigour. 
The stages of Pacifism are clearly marked. First, 
therê was the frank and explicit opposition to our 
entrance into the war, on the triple ground that neither 
our national interest nor out honour was involved 
in the violation of Belgium ; that in any case it would 
pay us to keep out of the conflict and trade with ail 
the belligerents in turn ; and that to make war on the 
" high civilization " of Germany would be nothing 
less than a crime. That illusion--that we should and 
could keep out of the war, an illusion wholly sympathetic 
to German interests--could not survive the bioscopical 
evidence of ail the big current historical facts of 
Germany's aggression and revealed purpose. So next 
came the stage of mutinous acquiescence in the great 
necessity, with the reservation that we " must not 
humiliate Germany"--an attitude of mind agaha 
Iavourable to German interests, being not so much the 
pro-German as the pure German point of view, with 
the difference that Germany not only did not intend 
to stop short at humiliating ber enemies, but showed 
and said that she would do ber best to annihilate them. 
Next came the stage when the logic ol events and 
the accumulations of German savagery silenced even 
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the voices of Pacifism and abashed the ideologues; 
so that by the time the Lusitania had been sunk 
Pacifism had almost merged itself into lhe common 
patriotism and ceased its discords. Indeed, the Pacifist 
prints, so far from still saying that we must not 
humiliate Germany, began to denounce Germany as the 
enerny of civilization. They ternporarily abandoned 
the fallacious distinction in favour of " the German 
people," in face of the evidence that the German 
people regarded the sinking of the Lusitania as a 
joyful proof that God was with them ; they even went 
so far as to assent to the simple truth that if we did 
not conquer German barbarism the world would not 
be a fit place for even Pacifists to live in ; and they gave 
us the spectacle, brief and illusory, of a united nation 
at last. 
The next stage of Pacifism came when the smouldering 
rires of party broke through the conscriptionist con- 
troversy, and from that day the Pacifist has been an 
incessant and vindictive agent of national disunion. 
The passing of the Compulsory Service Bill revived 
every sectional spite and Pacifist animosity that the 
horrors of Belgium and the infamies of Germany had 
subdued ; and from its passing the Pacifist ceased to 
dwell upon the crimes of Germany, but nurtured his 
indignation upon internal grievances and vented his 
wrath upon political opponents. With the change 
from a Liberal Government to a Coalition, the party 
embers of Pacifism had already begun to glow again, 
but the contemporary event of the Lusitania, the 
messages of international amity dropped from the 
Zeppelins (then mistresses of the skies) and the cumula- 
tive evidence of German depravity ruade the times 
unpropitious for exploiting party discontents. But 
the conscriptionist controversy sharpened the whole 
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temper of Pacifism and ruade it defiant and truculent. 
Unable to make conscription a strict party issue, 
since a Coalition Government had passed it, Pacifism 
had to go outside party in order to gratify its spites. 
Soit invited Labour to corne " to the rescue," and 
carried ifs opposition to the Conscription Bill to iust 
that point after which the Defence of the Realm Act 
would have begun to operate. The Pacifists ac- 
quiesced in conscription with the plain indication that 
henceforth what they called " out own Prussians " 
(meaning merely those who did hot share their views 
concerning either the democratic obligation or the 
military necessity of conscription) would receive all the 
hostility that patriot minds reserve for the real Prussians. 
The subsequent history of Pacifism bas been an 
undisguised subordination of any wish for victory to 
a clamour for peace, and the war bas been discussed, 
hot from the standpoint of regarding Germany as the 
enemy of mankind, but from the standpoint of regarding 
mankind as anxious to be the friend of Germany. 
Mr. Lloyd George (as the representative of the national 
will to conquer) became to the Pacifist what the Kaiser 
is to most of us ; and the Premier's " knock out blow " 
reference provoked the Pacifists to rather more wrath 
and indignation than all the infamies of Germany. 
They invented the terre " Never Endians " to describe 
those who refused to subscribe to their pusillanimous 
counsels. They called for a fresh restatement of out 
war aires every month, in the hope that at each re- 
statement out aires might be modified to approximate 
to their own idem of a peace which should forget 
Germany's infamies, acknowledge ber as a great and 
fraternal nation, and safeguard ber interests as a 
Great Power. They called for a restatement of war 
aims in the hope of embarrassing the Allies by forcing 
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them into this dilemma: (z) that either the Allies 
should give Germany the advantage of any disclosure 
of terms which could be twisted by the German mili- 
tarists to support their lying pretence that Germany 
was fighting a war of national defence, or (2) that 
by the elimination of every penal and protective ele- 
ment in our peace terms we should be committed to 
a tniniln»m which, in its turn, should be susceptible 
to reduction by further bargaining. 
Hardly had they raised (in deference to President 
Wilson) the slogan of " No Peace with the Hohen- 
zollerns" than they abandoned it, and were as ready 
to negotiate with the Hohenzollerns direct as they 
had been to inveigle us into discussions with " the 
German people " at a Stockholm " international 
Socialist conference." They deliberately evaded every 
instance and evidence of the unchanging and accumulat- 
ing barbarities of Germany and ignored ber " war 
aires " as though those aires were irrelevant to the 
whole issue ; and accepted with eagerness every enemy 
suggestion that our war aires were objects of suspicion, 
entitling the Germans to "distrust" us! They 
promoted rather than deplored all the embarrassments 
brought to our cause by the Russian revolution ; still 
called it "' the most splendid episode of the war," 
long after its inevitable result was seen to be the virtual 
disintegration of the Russian army and the increase 
of German military strength on the western front; 
and even down to the final debacle they did their 
best to rie the whole cause of the Allies to the treacheries 
and rodomontades of Lenin and Trotsky. They 
perverted the cliché that this is" a fight for Democracy " 
to every conceivable disservice that that formula 
could be stretched to cover, so that in the end the 
fight for democracy became, to Pacifists, a fight to 
3 
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establish Bolshevism in this country ; and the pretexts 
of "A People's Peace " and "A Democratic Peace " 
presently came to justify a clamour that the people 
" should take the marrer out of the hands of the Go ern- 
ment "--which was Bolshevism in a dozen words 
instead of one. And the steady development of the 
Pacifist policy, stealthily and insidiously advancing to 
a fresh audacity (after its predecessor had been dis- 
cussed with increasing courage and finally adopted as 
though it were a truism), resulted at length in the 
revelation of how far Pacifism would take us. For 
the final collapse of Bolshex'ism, with its betrayal of 
Russia to Germany, came only iust in the nick of rime 
to prevent out own Pacifists disclosing Bolshevism 
as their own ultimate aire. I)uring the few weeks 
which preceded the final crash in Russia, whcn that 
crash was seen to be inevitable and the process obxious 
from day to day, and when the political methods of 
Bolshevism were seen to be simply the old terrorism 
plus a new anarchy which was called " the rule of 
the proletariat "--during all these weeks, when the 
nature and effect of Bolshevism was plain beyond 
all cavil or qualification, the Pacifist prints were busy 
with their latest theory that the war was not an affair 
of Governmcnts, but of peoples, that our Government 
was in essentials the saine in spirit and aire and out- 
look as the German Government, and that" the peoples " 
must fise in order to overthrow Governments and 
" end the war "--as Leninism and Trotskyism ended 
it, in capitulation to Germany's arms and conquerors' 
lusts. And those who have Iollowed the activities of 
Pacifism closely will have noticed that during this 
period the leading articles in the Pacifist papers, starting 
no matter with what theme or premise, ended always 
on the note that Governments must be brushed aside 

x4 
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by Peoples in order to obtain "a clean Peace," "a 
People's Peace," a peace of " no annexations and no 
indemnities "--in short, a German Peace. For weeks 
Pacifist policy and propaganda were steadily working 
up to thi culmination, and it is certain that nothing 
but the actual object-lesson provided by the Bolshevist 
betrayal deterred the Pacifists from translating their 
euphemisms for anarchy into the concrete proposais 
of Bolshevism. 
Finally, Pacifism has steadily revealed itself as the 
sympathetic interpreter of the speeches of the German 
Chancellors ; and if it be, as I believe, that the most 
discreditable and humiliating chaptcr of English history 
has been the machinatitns of Pacifism to counteract 
the supremest effort of England in her supremest need, 
then the most humiliating passages of that chapter 
have been the grovelling respect with which they have 
scanned the speeches of statesmen who are liars, to 
match soldiers who are assassins, in order to discover, 
in the cloud of ambiguous chicancries, some pretext 
for surrendcr which they couht call "a perceptible 
advance towards Peace." 
The whole case against German statesmanship is 
that its word is, as proved bv a hundred crucial in- 
stances, worthless and dishonoured ; and the spectacle 
of Englishmen crawling on their hands and knees to 
pick up any verbal crumb dropped from a Reichstag 
speech, in order to weigh it solemnly and respectfully 
in the scale against all the depravities and broken 
pledges of an enemy indifferent fo the world's loathing, 
Iurnishes the last degradation of Pacifism. 
/k Blameworth, Toleratace 
But the toleration extended to Pacifism, right from 
the beginning of the war, is in itselI such a symptom 
x5 
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of fiabbiness and degeneracy as to suggest that we are 
no longer a nation inspired by the will fo survive. 
The first Pacifist to challenge suppression was Bernard 
Shaw. The war had hardly begun ere he sat down 
fo write a long and ma]ignant tirade agairtst the country 
which sheltered him, a country upon which he has 
spent his venomous xvit for two decades. His tract 
was a hostile and therefore a treasonable production, 
written from the standpoint, as he averred, of " taking 
the conceit out of England," and written with what 
he called a " slightly malicious taste " for the iob. 
Read again to-day, with all the enlightenment of these 
intervening years, its prophecies and conclusions sound 
like the very delirium of unreason and spite ; but the 
malignancy of his diatribes was obvious enough at 
the time he had the effrontery to publish them. And 
I simply say that the man who, at a rime when the 
obligations of decency should at least have taken the 
place of his absent patriotism, could write of English- 
men : 
" snivelling hypocritically about our love of 
peace and out respect for treaties, and out solemn 
acceptance of a painful duty, and all the rest of 
the nauseous mixture of schoolmaster's cant and 
cinematograph melodrama with which we are 
deluged ; " 
and could speak of our 
" cant about the diabolical personal disposition 
of the Kaiser, and the wounded propriety of a 
peace-loving England and all the rest of the slosh 
and tosh that has been making John Bull sick for 
months past ; " 
and could say that we had " duped the Kaiser," that 
" it is not for us to claire moral superiority to Germany, » 
x6 
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and could pervert and poison truth in the arguments 
he used to gratify his " malicious taste," is a man who 
should have been deprived of his liberty by a country 
that had any adequate sense of the solenm hour it had 
reached--a crisis so supreme that the malignancy 
of any one individual flouting its unity, denying its 
honour, scoffing at its honesty, and vilifying its purpose, 
should have been judged intolerable and so should llOt 
have been tolerated. But what happened to Mr. 
Shaw ? Pacifist editors, a little shocked in those early 
days before Pacifism had found out how far it could go, 
treated him with all the indulgence due to a man af ter 
their own heart, and noted that his impunity and imnm- 
nity showed that Pacifism was going to be allowed to 
do what it liked, provided it was not caught actually 
communicating with the enemy, but proclaimed its 
treason with public effrontery. And the patriotic Press 
took the extremely short-sighted view that Mr. Shaw, 
as a notorious buffoon, could be safely ignored, so that 
the passport of Pacifism was visé from the very begin- 
ning. For offlcialism did hot venture upon even the 
mildest rebuke of Mr. Shaw's malice, but a year 
later actually dressed him in khaki, conducted him with 
ceremony as a privileged traveller to the front, and 
ruade him the guest of the army he had reviled ! And 
Mr. Shaw repaid the courtesy by coming back to write 
a series of c3nfical articles entitled " Joy-riding at the 
Front ! "'--indecent to the last ! 
Well, only in a country which does hot take its 
honour, its character, and even its struggle for exist- 
ence seriously, is it possible that such a flagrant and 
malicious offender could not onl¥ go unpunished, but be 
positively honoured for pouring contumely upon it; 
and Pacifism has since thriven upon the oncial encour- 
agement so given. Law and reason are brought into 
x7 2 
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contempt when a drunken fool can be sent to prison for 
three months' hard labour for shouting in the street 
that " The Germans are as good as the English any 
day," whilst a non-alcoholized offender, with a European 
reputation, can write a scurrilous attack on the whole 
policy and position of his country, and still be left at 
large. One can only say that a country so tolerant of 
such an intolerable abuse of freedom has but a dulled 
sense of patriotic pride. In any case, all the subsequent 
licences of Pacifism were sanctioned in advance by the 
immunity given to Shaw in the vçry early days of the 
struggle ; and we are now reaping the fruits of a blame- 
worthy " tolerance." 

"i'ho Knock-out Blow Derldod 
I have said that Pacifism is not a folly, but a crime ; 
and it is a crime because it is consciously dishonest. 
And it belongs to the vilest order of crimes, that of the 
slow poisoner. Pacifism is a poison administered by 
small doses, so that the individual dose almost escapes 
detection, elnbedded in a column or so of apparently 
harmless platitudes. But the poison is cumulative, 
and the steady administration of Pacifist poison, day 
after day, week after week, has at length drugged 
the national will and enfeebled its purpose. More- 
over, the doses have increased, so that now there i» no 
longer even any outward pretence of accepting the 
common patriotic ground that we must endure until 
we conquer; and ail the intrigues and sophistries of 
Pacifism are now directed to the end of overthrowing 
a Government determined to conquer and substituting 
for it a defeatist Government eager to " negotiate." 
And negotiation with anything but a defeated Germany 
means surrender, as the Pacifists well know. 
Let me give two examples of the operative rnethods 
18 
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of Pacifism, to show how it uses the subtle effect of 
iteration. Late in 1916, Mr. Lloyd George, in an inter- 
view with an American iournalist, ventured to suggest 
to America (which then was neutral and was discussing 
" Peace without victory " as a neutral ideal) that 
" Peace without victory " could hardly be a belligerent 
ideal, and that as we had stood up to Germany's initial 
murderous onslaughts we should hot be baulked j ust 
when we and all out Allies were drawing level with the 
German preparations. In that interview Mr. Lloyd 
George used the famous phrase " the Knock-out 
Blow." And why is it famous ? Simply because of 
the reiterated derision of the Pacifist Press. Week after 
week ever since there have been references to the 
" Knock-out Blow " as though it were self-evidently a 
monstrous, irrational, and undesirable aspiration. Now 
the ordinary unreflecting man, who daily and weekly 
sees allusion to " the wicked ' Knock-out Blow ' policy," 
" the mad policy of the Knock-out Blow," " we are a 
long way here from the Knock-out Blow folly," " the 
crime of the Knock-out Blow interview," " Knock- 
out Blowism is on its last legs "Mthe ordinary man, 
I say, reading these references to the Knock-out Blow, 
dragged in pertinaciously and irrelevantly in this allu- 
sive fashion, at length imbibes the idea that Mr. Lloyd 
George is an indefensibly bloodthirsty militarist, and 
that to wish to give Germany a Knock-out Blow is the 
sign of a policy at variance with " democratic ideals." 
Take the second instance. M. Clemenceau, who bas 
known since 187o what the Prussian is, who has seen in 
Armageddon his own lovely land blasted to dust by the 
Prussian, who is seventy-four and wishes to see his land 
freed from the Prussian pollution ere he closes his eyes-- 
M. Clemenceau, patriot-statesman, French of the 
French, with all his soul in revolt against the Prussian, 
i 9 2* 
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and who vould forswear Heaven rather than be forced 
lo meet him there--has ventured to pour scorn on 
the discussion of " war aires " that have as their obiec- 
tive the compulsory embrace of the Prussian in a League 
o[ Nations. And so M. Clemenceau passionately and 
simply declared: " We bave no war aire but one-- 
Victory !" And because M. Clemenceau said that, the 
Pacifist Press holds him up to weekly reprobation. It 
describes him as a " man of mud and blood " and speaks 
of his " one war aire, Victory," as " something that 
should satisfy the most bloodthirsty." 
Now, of the Knock-out Blow reference and M. Cle- 
menceau's one war aire, it can only be said, in a world 
still rational, that nothing could be not only less wrong, 
but nothing could be more right--that nothing could 
hot only be less reprehensible, but even more laudable, 
that nothing could be not only less foolish, but more 
simply sane, than the hope of two statesmen fighting 
a common dastard enemy to give that enemy the 
Knock-out Blow, and so achieve the war aire of 
Victory. But when these two phrases become a daily 
target for a factitious reprobation, and when Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Clemenceau are constantly held up as 
monsters of depra',dty, because one talked of the Knock- 
out Blow and the other talked of Victory, we have, you 
would say, stumbled upon a phase ol Pacifism where it 
bas degenerated into sheer insanity.* 
* The Pacifist derision of the Knock-out Blow policy was 
laxgely directed to the creation of prejudice in America against 
Mr. Lloyd George and the policy ot the War Cabinet. It is 
interesting, theretore, to find Mr. Taft, ex-President ot the 
United States, writing in the l»ublic Ledger, Philadelphia, in 
April, i918: " There is a cuit in Washington and elsewhere 
which severely criticizes Mr. Lloyd George because he advo- 
cates war to a knock-out. The course of events has refuted 
every prophecy and expectation of this cuit. The American 
people as a whole believe in fighting the war to a knock-out." 
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Not at ail. The Pacifist is hot a fool--he is a knave. 
He is not so bereft of reason as to believe that fo wish 
finally to defeat Germany in battle is a crime or a policy 
of madness--he is hot such an abiect fool as really fo 
believe that M. Clemenceau's last wish in life for victory 
over the hateful Prussian is a sign of a bloodthirsty 
nature. But he knows the tricks of his trade. He 
knows that "' democracy," which he exploits, may be 
easily deluded. He knows that if only he alludes often 
enough fo the Knock-out Blow policy and accom- 
panies it with the lying pretence that Germany is sus- 
ceptible to " negotiation " and that Peace may be 
achieved whilst her military strength is undefeated, he 
will in the end create a feeling of unrest and dissatis- 
faction favourable fo a German peace. He knows that 
the average" democrat," hot being of a trained reflective 
intelligence, will at length be hypnotized by the allusions 
fo the Knock-out Blow, and will not stop fo think that 
M. Clemenceau, having but a few years to lire, simply 
cannot carry his mind beyond his desire fo see lais land 
free from the bestial invader fo any distant millennium 
when the League of Nations shall play oranges and 
lemons. The Pacifist knows that his " democrat " will 
hot stop fo think that for M. Clemenceau victory means 
simply the peace of iusticewstill so distant as sometimes 
fo seem unattainable. And so the Pacifist, who is 
merely a verbal trickster, harps on these two themes, 
and a dozen others, with the iterancy of a parrot ; and 
at length reproduces the saine parrotry in the " demo- 
crat's " mind. And ever since the betrayal of Russia 
by those democratic heroes, Lenin and Trotsky, has ruade 
the Knock-out BIow policy seem a vainglory, the Pacifist 
has gleefully warmed his hands at the absurdity of the 
phrase--he can point out that it is hot only " wicked," 
but improbable, and he can hardly disguise his joy that 
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ai1 his criticisms of the Knock-out Blow have been iusti- 
fied at Iast by the sinister turn of Bolshevik events. As I 
write (Match, I918 ), Germany is massing on the Western 
front to give us the Knock-out Blow, but that does hot 
prevent the Pacifist from still denouncing " the senseless 
policy of Knock-out Blowism." That Germany is 
about to make ber supremest effort to smash us in no 
way diminishes his righteous wrath that we harbour 
the base design of smashing ber. 

The Real Pa©ifists 
And now we can corne to the ilmer core of the Pacifist 
strength: its unscrupulous exploitation of the cliché 
that this is '" a fight for democracy." All the intrigues, 
tllusions, fallacies and sophistries of Pacifism arise from 
the perversion of that formula to ifs own ends. 
But a few words are necessary to describe who the 
Pacifists really are--the Pacifists who count and whose 
influence, and therefore mischief, is the greatest. The 
parliamentary Pacifists are, on the whole, negligible-- 
for the simple but disquieting reason that Parliament 
itself has become almost negligible. It is one of the 
great ironies and disasters of the war that the biggest 
event in the history of out country round Parliament 
ruade up of the smallest men in the history of Parlia- 
ment--men fortuitously thére as the result of contro- 
versies that had become the stereotyped issues of party 
politics, and whose political conceptions were remote to 
infinity from such a crisis as that through which they 
now linger on, having prolonged their parliamentary 
life by successive doses of elixir vite. Nay, of a good 
many of the men in Parliament, when war came to make 
them and their causes puny, it may be said that theix 
whole politicaI philosophy (fo use a word a little too big 
for the occasion) was based upon the theory that war 
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was as obsolete as witchcraft, and that ships, armies and 
guns could no longer influence the course of histqry and 
the destinies of nations. In short, a large proportion of 
the members of Parliament whom the biggest event in 
history round in possession were and are men of inferior 
minds--minds which had never travelled back into 
history and therefore could not travel forward, minds 
that revolved with complacent self-sufficiency round the 
party shibboleths, minds that never rose above rotes, 
caucuses, and electoral mechanics. To them politics 
mean not the art of government, but ttte current agenda 
of a political party ; fo them statesmanship is not the 
guidance of a country's destinies in general relation fo 
mankind, but simply the art and trick of getting votes. 
It is, of course, always a facile thing to predict what 
History will record, but it can hardly be doubted by 
any rational mind that if the diligent historian unearths 
the fact (for fact it is) that one of the most exciting 
crises in Parliament during the great war arose over the 
fate of " P. R.," the historian will conclude that many 
of the calamities we may yet bave to face are to be 
attributed to the spirit which that humiliating fact 
illustrates. 
And so the driving force of Pacifism is not to be 
found in Parliament--which bas lost ifs authority and 
repute--or among the Outhwaites, Ponsonbys, Snow- 
dens, Macdonalds and Pringles, who have belittled 
Parliament by the prominence they have given to 
their own insignificance. The stronghold of Pacifism 
is in its Press. It was, I think, with a sure instinct 
for where the strength of Pacifism lay that in 
Loyally I illustrated ifs spirit and activities in a 
journalistic milieu. Dramatic critics rebuked me for 
this temerity, on the ground apparently, that journal- 
istic esprit de corps must resent the critical and satirical 
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treatinent of journalism by the Drama. That is not 
a rational proposition. Journalism must justify itself, 
like any other profession, by its practice; and if its 
practitioners bring it into disrepute it is the practi- 
tioners rather tllan the institution whose honour is 
involved. The medical profession sits in judgment 
upon its own quacks, and the biggest critics of iournal- 
ists are fellow journalists, as may be seen from the 
frequent exchange o[ compliments that pass between 
the Pacifist Press and the Northcliffe Press. And vhen 
the Pacifist Press speaks of ifs political opponents as 
the "" thug and brigand Press," it cannot reasonably 
ask for immulfity from criticism for itself. Besides, 
since Loyally was written it has been increasingly 
evident that the Press is the most potent factor in 
influencing policy and government; and, indeed, as 
I write, a debate is proceeding in Parliament upon the 
perils of what is called " newspaper government." 
The chier Pacifists, then, are the journalistic Paci- 
fists, the Stutchburys of Loyalty, who address a 
large audience every day and every week, and quite 
eclipse in influence and misctlief the Parliamentary 
Group, whose speeches in the House are only briefly 
reported, and whose meetings in the country are 
generally broken up. That is where the journalist- 
pacifist has the advantage of them. He has a pulpit 
from which he can preach without interruption, thanks 
fo the doctrine known as the " freedom of the Press ; " 
and though he does not yet know if, his abuse of that 
freedom is certainlv going to lead to some drastic 
modification of tlat doctrine. It is beyond my purpose 
here fo write of the positive and negative implications 
of that doctrine, and of how far the modern inter- 
pretation of if is consistent with the repute of journal- 
ism or the interests of the State. But I may pause, 
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ai any rate, to point out that the Press occupies a 
very anomalous position as a factor in government. 
For if bas great power without any corresponding 
degree of responsibility; and though nominally a 
public institution, is controlled entirely by private 
individuals and may be used, and sometimes is used, 
merely as the instrument of private and personal 
ambitions, proscriptions and animosities. When the 
war is af length over, I hope that in the general review 
and backward glance that the Government of the 
day will be bound fo undertake, will be included an 
exhaustive inquiry into the conduct of the Press during 
the war. No honest journal or journalist need shrink 
from such an inquiry, and the question of professional 
amour propre should not arise. The Press wields a 
power far transcending the checks upon it, and if is 
in the higlest interests of iournalism that that power 
should be challenged and examined anew after such 
an experience of ifs exercise as this war has pro- 
vided. 
But the whole creed of Pacifism--if the word creed 
can be applied to such a hotch-potch of deceits, 
heresies and sophistries--is expressed in the Pacifist 
Press, and the Pacifist Press, for practical purposes, 
consists of a group of daily and weekly newspapers, 
more or less associated, which wield a power pro- 
vided for them by Quaker capitalists engaged in 
the flourishing manufacture of cocoa--that " muddy 
drink," as Mr. G. K. Chesterton has called it, 
which can neither cheer nor inebriate, but which 
seems to fill its devotees with a stodgy depression 
which they mistake for righteousness, and to produce 
moral eructations which they nfistake for " ideals." 
But the worst consequences (unless they are all hideous 
coincidences, unfair to an innocent beverage) are the 
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cant, hypocrisy and sheer intellectual dishonesty which 
distinguish the cocoa Pacifist iourna!ist. There bas 
never been anything in iournaL{sm like the iournalism 
of Pacifist principles. It is most offensively self- 
righteous, and yet habitually stoops to arguments of 
flagrant dishonesty. It is utterly devoid of any sense 
of humou,', as is shown by its total lack of self- 
criticism. It is vindictive, and constantly attributes 
the worst motives to its opponents even when the 
more obvious explanation of their actions is also the 
more probable. It bas produced, or at any rate 
" perfected," a type of mind so deficient of any sense 
of patriofism that it is even unconscious of the defi- 
ciency. It is rhapsodical, emotional, unreIïective. 
It never reasons, but merely declaims ; never concedes 
a point to the opposing view, but simply keeps silent 
xvhen the fact or the argument is too strong for it; 
and is always writing tremendously about "princi- 
ples," as though they were some new proprietary article 
hot to be round in any other shop. It is utterly 
unteachable, and is as cocksure during the war about 
" the German democracy " being on the side of liberty 
as it was belote the war about " the German Govern- 
ment " being anxious only for Peace and the German 
nation being the " most civilized and peaceful nation 
on earth." It is just as ready to urge, airer the Bol- 
sheviks bave betrayed the Allies and the cause of 
liberty, that " Democracy alone can save Europe " 
and give us " a iust Peace," as it was to say that the 
Bolsheviks were the final expression of " democracy." 
In short, Pacifist iournalism is corrupt with the worst 
possible kind of corruption- that of intellectual 
dishonesty. 
If, then, I endea-¢our to establish tie case again»t 
Pacifism mainly by dealing with the Pacifist Press, it 
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must be borne in mind that there is this excellent 
reason for so limiting the examination of the subect  
that Pacifism may almost be said to have no existence 
apart from the iournals which promote it. And their 
articles are not isolated or spasmodic exercises in 
Pacifism, but are the steady expression, day after day, 
of a policy deliberately urged" a policy which is sub- 
versive of the interests of the Allies and undoubtedly 
serving the interests of Germany. 
Now the charge ruade against Pacifism in the last para- 
graph nmst be either true in the main or in the main false. 
At any rate, I bave fo ustify it. For I am not going to 
rely in the least degree upon the overwhelming general 
preiudice against Pacifism, a preiudice which might 
be content to see left unproven charges which on the 
whole it believes to be true enough. My charge against 
Paci_fism is that it constantly helps the enemy, well 
knowing what if is doing, though doing it under the 
guise of upholding some " principle." That is where 
he Pacifist is so clever and so unscrupulous  he helps 
the enemy, not by giving him our plans, but by further- 
ing his plans ; not by giving him valuable information, 
but by pursuing a policy favourable to his interests. 
And if you prophetically point out what the effect of 
this or that policy may be, the Pacifist then says it is 
based upon " democratic principles," and that you 
can only oppose "a democratic principle " on peril of 
revealing yourselI as " an Anglo-Prussian." And the 
great triumph of the Pacifist really consists in this one 
achievement  that he has so consistently and cunningly 
invoked the " democratic principle," that if has ctlmost 
corne to be accepted as a truism that democratic 
principles are in conflict with patriotic interests, and 
bas ctl»ost corne to be accepted as a consequence that 
when they are in conflict the patriotic and national 
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interests must give way fo the " democratic principle." 
Pacifism, in short, has almost achieved its aire, which 
is to serve the interests of Germany by pretending to 
serve the interests of " democracy." There is no single 
instance of a democratic principle being invoked to 
influence the conduct of the war or the conclusion of 
peace which has not served the interests of Germany, 
pure and simple, and would hot have served them iust 
as well without that pretence. For, if Germany wins, 
then all affirmations of " democratic principles " 
becomc the mere bubbles of the last breath of Delusion 
as Libcrty sinks down into the depths ; but if Germany 
loses, then all the applications of" democratic principles '" 
simply mean so much mitigation of Gcrmany's just 
punishment, so much condonation of Germany's crimes, 
so much reassurance of Germany's ultimate resurgence 
as a great Power. The democratic principles of the 
Pacifist, in short, merely mean making a present to 
Germany of this formula: " Heads, I win; tails, I 
don't lose." And the Pacifist, simple as he looks in 
print, or sounds in speech, knows it very well. That 
is why Pacifism and pro-Germanism are the saine 
thing, with merely a verbal difference. The frank 
pro-German says, in so many words--as Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford has said--that Germany must hold on fo 
Prussian Poland because " Posen is strategically to 
Prussia what Kent is to Londori "--which is ail that 
a Prussian himself can say. And the Pacifist takes a 
little longer to reach a similar conclusion: " We 
cannot be expected to fight for the French re-conquest 
of Alsace-Lorraine: the principle of self-determina- 
tion must govern the matter "--which is exactly 
vhat the Prussian says about the Russian Baltic 
provinces he has just devoured " at the request of 
the inhabitants." 
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A Test Case 
And now, after this introductory parenthesis, let 
me give an exarnple of Pacifism directly serving the 
interests of Germany. I take the case of the Stock- 
holm Conference, merely because it can be proved in 
the briefest space. 
In August, 1917, a great controversy was created 
by the Pacifist claire that English and Allied Socialists 
should be given passports to meet enemy Socialists in 
a Conferençe at Stockholm, whose object was, so the 
Pacifists said, to give an opportunity for the Allied 
Socialists and the enemy Socialists to discuss the terres 
of a "democratic" peace. " Not to bind Govern- 
ments," they added, " dear me, no ! Nothing binding 
whatever! Just a nice friendly chat, to assure the 
German Socialists we have no animosity against the 
German people, and to endeavour to arrive at a real, 
righteous, democratic understanding about this fearful 
war. But nothing binding--oh, dear no ! " I interrupt 
myself for a moment to point out the subtlety of the 
seemingly simple Pacifist, with his " nothing binding " 
cajolery. For if the Stockholm Conference had been 
held, and if terres of Peace had been adumbrated 
(and we know what sort of terrns Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
would be likely to insist on from " my German 
friends "), and if the Government had then simply and 
flatly refused to take them seriously, what woMd Paci- 
fists have then said ? They would bave said without 
a doubt, " What! You agree to the Conference, you 
furnish passports to the delegates, you wish them God 
speed "--which would hot have been true, but that 
is how the evangelical Pacifist would have tried to 
make an extra point--" you let them go as the 
emissaries of the great Democracies of the Allies to 
confer with the great German Democracy, and then 
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you flout their conclusions, deny their competence 
to speak for Democracy, and treat these deputies of 
the Peoples with contempt! Away with such an 
anti-democratic Government ! The Peoples shall 
settle this grave marrer themselves! What becomes 
of all our hypocritical pretensions that we are fighting 
for Democracy, when Democracy is derided and its 
Peace rejected with scorn by our own Prussians!" 
That is exactly what they xvould have said: first, the 
Conference, and then, if its conclusions were reiected 
by the Governments, the Pacifists would have " roused 
Labour " to overthrow Governments. 
The Stockholm proposal was a Pacifist trap to commit 
us, "' in the name of Democracy," to minimun terres 
which would bave cut the ground from under the feet 
of the national will and purpose, so that a noisy fraction 
and faction would bave pledged us to a Peace of disaster. 
For what sort of a Peace would it have been ? Well, 
the Brest-Litovsk" negotiations" are a sufficient answer 
to the question, and the peril need hot be laboured for 
any rational mind. If the Stockholm Conference had 
been held (as it would have been but for the courage 
l and firmness of Mr. Havelock Wilson and the Sailors' 
Union) we know now, as we said then, that the German 
" democratic delegates " would bave been merely the 
tools of the German Governmentmerely " the German 
people " boiled clown to a few docile Socialists, trying 
to find out how far the "' democracies " of the Allies 
could be trusted to be the abettors of a German Peace, 
if only it were tricked out in some " democratic " 
formuloe. But the point is that the Pacifists must 
bave knowrl, by every deduction and inference of intelli- 
gence, what we now know as proven facts. Never- 
theless, they strove might and main to send us into the 
Stockholm trap. 
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And we now know something more ; that so far as Rus- 
sia was concerned, the Stockholm Conference was to be 
merely an opportunity to persuade the Allied Socialists to 
reduce their respective countries to Bolshevist chaos. 
One of the chicf arguments urged by the Pacifists in 
England for recognition of the Stockholm Conference 
was this" that " Russia distrusted us"; that Russia 
believed, " rightly or wrongiy " (so the disingenuous 
Pcifist put it), that out aires xvere iust as aggressive as 
Germany's ; that ail we had to do was to send Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald to Stockholm and let him convince 
Lenin and Trotsky that England was still the land of 
Liberty; and that then " the great heart of Russian 
democracy " would beat in unison with ours, and we 
should all match forward to "a democratic peace." 
Well, some of us said at the time that we thought 
England had really not yet fallen so low that it need 
protest its love of freedom to a Polish Jew who called 
himself Lenin ; and we said, further, that if the Soviet 
Republic wanted to know what the policy of Britain 
was, it had better ask the Government of Great Britain, 
and not people like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who is 
merely an M.P. disowned by his own electors; and, 
further, that nothing that had yet been learned about 
Mr. Lenin made it clear that we could trust him. And 
to those who raised these simple, rational, perfectly 
patriotic considerations, the Pacifists replied with a 
torrent of abuse. That showed, said they, that we were 
violently opposed to the Russian revolution ; that showed 
that we were secretly longing for the restoration of 
Czardom ; that showed that we were Prussianized our- 
selves; that showed that all the distrust of " the 
Russian people " (meaning the people who have be- 
trayed the Russian people, and reduced all Russia to 
German vassalage)was justified; that showed, enfin, 
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that everything Lenin and the Germans said of us was 
hot far from the truth. 
Well, how does the marrer stand now ? Even in 
June, 917, two months before Pacifism began to spit 
its spite at those who opposed the Stockholm trap, the 
Russian Soviet had ruade quite clear what its motives 
in promoting the confcrence were. In that month a 
letter had been addressed to the Soviet by M. Albert 
Thomas, Mr. Henderson, and M. Vandervelde, indicat- 
ing their desire first to obtain complete agreement 
between the Allicd Socialists as to the procedure to be 
adopted and the scope of the conference. And the 
Soviet bluntly replied that the Russian revolution had 
already shown the way to end the war, by " the union 
of all the working classes to control the attempt of 
Imperialism to prolong the war in the interests of the 
well-to-do classes." The Conference, therefore, would 
" corne to an understanding, without difficulty," as to 
what peace terms would be acceptable to the working 
classes of all lands, and would fix the amount of " com- 
pensation " to be given to devastated countries like 
Belgium, Poland and Serbia, " but it goes without saying 
that such compensation must bave nothing in common 
with the contribution which is imposed on a conquered 
country "--in other words, it went without saying that 
the " compensation" tobe fixed by this rag-tag and 
bob-tail conference would not have any specific refer- 
ence to Germany at all, but that the " capitalists" of 
England and France would have to contribute their 
" share" to the compensation fund for the desolations 
made by Germany. Finally, the Soviet declared : 
" As for your desire to obtain previous complete agreement 
between the Allied Socialists, the way in which we put the 
problem renders futile any such understanding. We consider 
that the conference can only succeed if Socialists consider 
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themselves, hot representatives o] the two belligerent parties, but 
representatives of a single movement of the working classes 
towards the eornmon aim of general peaee."--Reuter (quoted 
here from the Daily News, June I5th, 1917). 
So that practically frorn the inception of the idea of 
the Stockholrn Conference, our Pacifists knew quite well 
that it was not fo be a genuine peace conference at ail, 
but to be rnerely a gathering fo prornote international 
revolution ; and that the Allied Governrnents were being 
calrnly asked fo facilitate the infection of their " derno- 
cracies " with the Lenin poison. 
And we know now, from the Bolsheviks thernselves-- 
whose behests our Pacifists endeavoured fo force us to 
obey--that their concern was not fo prornote peace 
between the nations, but fo prornote a class var in all 
nations ; not to fix the responsibility for the war upon 
the Gerrnan Governrnent, but fo fix it upon all govern- 
ments ; not to arouse the Allied dernocracies to insist 
upon " a just peace," but to stir them up to overthrow 
all their governrnents and " end the war " in a universal 
chaos that would bave set one Frenchrnan af the throat 
of another Frenchman, and one Englishrnan af the throat 
of another Englishrnanwa chaos frorn which the disci- 
pline of the Gerrnan people and the oppressive power of 
the Gerrnan Governrnent would have kept Germany 
exernpt while all the liberty-loving nations went to 
pieces, so that when civilization had overwhelrned 
itself in ifs ovn ruins, Germany might be omnipotent 
over the shattered world.* That, and nothing less than 
* The Petrograd correspondent of the Daily News sends 
a dispatch in March, 1918, dealing with certain declarations of 
Trotsky, whorn the correspondent frequently interviewed. 
Comnaenting upon one staternent by Trotsky, the correspondent 
adds :'" This is in principle, the acceptance of Lenin's theory 
that the task of the Soviets is to hold on until mutual ex- 
haustion of the fighting of groups of European capital brings 
about revolution in all countries."--Daily News, March 22. 
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that, was the object of the promotion of the Stockholm 
Conference---an object to which English Pacifism did 
its best and worst to commit us. 
Well, I have taken a concrete case to prove what I 
said, that the Pacifist has never invoked" the principles 
of democracy" except in the interests of Germany ; 
and that instance happens tobe capable of compara- 
tively brief proof. It also proves one of two things up 
to the hilt--that either the political sagacity of the 
Pacifist mind is beneath the contempt of the rational 
inteIIigence, or that the Pacifist mind is a conscious 
instrument of German interests. I firmly believe it to 
be the latter, modified by this consideration : that its 
" democratic " policy is its chieI conccrn, but that it 
will not flinch from advocating that policy by any 
reflection that the policy is serving the enemy's 
interests. 

The Parent Pacifist Fallcy 
But all instances of this baleful operation of Pacifism 
are not so easily furnished. The machinations of the 
creed are too extensive and involved and persistent to 
allow of brief exposure and demonstration. And so, to 
establish my general case, I can go no further than to 
expose its activities in relation toits central fallacy, 
which Pacifism has twisted almost to the undoing of 
out cause : the loud cry that this is" a fight for demo- 
cracy." I marie the whole political philosophy 
Loyaltywthough not its drama--turn, for the discern- 
ing mind, on that outstanding cliché of the war, which, 
starting only as a halI-truth, has since been perverted 
by the cunning pertinacity of Pacifism to serve, hot 
the interests of their country, hot even the interests 
of any rational conception of Democracy, but the 
interests solely and simply of Germany. 
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The theory that we are " fighting for Democracy 'Æ 
fs only partially true, but wholly irrelevant--irrelevant 
to the specific cause of our entrance into it, subordinate 
to the larger issues of elemental human liberty 
which are involved in it, and irrelevant to our one 
supreme and sufficient motive for waging it to a definitely 
successful end: the motive of out national security 
and of every consideration that enters into simple 
patriotism. But how far fs it true ? It fs true only in 
the general and almost accidental sense that if the issue 
of the war fs favourable to those nations fighting for 
their liberty it will also be favourable to nations whose 
political systems are broadly democratic in character. 
But even that measure of truth in the formula fs based 
upon the interpretation of the term " democracy " 
to mean nothing more than that political freedom which 
we ourselves have created for ourselves and have 
enioyed for nearly three centuries, but it loses any 
relation to truth when the terre fs interpreted, as the 
Pacifists interpret it, as meaning, hot simple political 
freedom, but the predominance of one extreme political 
faith and the supremacy of Labour. We are not in 
the least degree fighting in order that England shall 
be handed over to any Lenins and Trotskys who may 
emcrge amongst us; but we are fighting for out simple 
national existence and general political freedom, so 
that Lenins and Trotskys may afterwards prevail, if 
they can, or on the other hand may be incontinently 
suppressed. We are not fighting for a political theory, 
and the issue of this war fs not whether we shall cease 
or continue to be a Democratic State so much as whether 
we shall cease or continue to be a Sovereign State, with 
the liberty or power to be what we like. The issue fs 
not whether autocracy or democracy shall prevail 
amongst us (an issue capable of our own settlement, 
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and in essentials settled long ago), but simply whether 
Germany shall prevail over us, and over the rest of man- 
kind. It is obvious enough that if we had been no more 
a Democratic State than Germany itself, with a Parlia- 
ment that had as little control over governmental policy 
as the Reichstag has, we should have had iust the saine 
motive for fighting Germany as we now have : the simple 
motive of preserving our national existence, the same 
motive that we had in resisting Napoleon, when no one 
needed the impulse of the invention that we were fighting 
for anything but the liberty of our land and the liberty 
of Europe. 
And Germany did hot set out to fight Democracy any 
more than we set out to fight for it. She declared war 
alike on what was then the biggest autocratic state in 
the world, Russia, and upon constitutional Belgiurn 
and republican France; and the dominion she sought 
to extend was not that of abstract Autocracy, but of 
concrete and definite Germany. She is hot fighting to 
t make King George an autocratic sovereign over us, but 
to make him a vassal prince and to make us a vassal 
State, subject to her dread sovereignty. And we 
declared war on Germany, not because our political 
system is democratic and hers is not, but specifically 
because our honour was involved in ber breach of a 
treaty, in the observance of which our national interest 
and security were involved no less than out honour ; 
and broadly because we saw at once that if we did not 
resist Germany then, we should have to submit to 
Germany later. In August, 1914, not a soul in these 
islands raised the cry that we were going to fight for 
democracy, for the very excellent reason that it had never 
occurred to anybody to invent an unnecessary reason 
when a reason as good as any we could wish for--that we 
were fighting for our own dear country in a good cause 
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I--already existed and needed no invention. We went 
into the war hampered by no subterfuge. 
The issue is not between Democracy and Autocracy, 
any more than it is between Eapitalism and the Proie- 
tariat, as the Russian anarchs declare, or between any 
of the other social and political divisions of mankind. 
If we win, it will be something more than Democracy 
that will have won it will be Right and Justice and 
Civilization. If we lose, it will be something more than 
Autocracy that will win--it will be Barbarism and the 
Beast in Man. If we lose, it will be something more 
than that constitutional freedon, which has at length 
resulted in adult suffrage, that will lose; it will be 
England, the very cradle of constitutional freedom, 
whose long glory will be at an end. 
Yet even the non-Pacifist intelligence bas been 
hypnotized by this most irrelevant formula, and sur- 
rendered at once fo President Wilson's dictum that 
" the world must be ruade sale for Democracy." By 
ail means let the world be made sale for all honest 
nations and decent peoples. But democrats are not 
the only people interested in the resistance to barbarism 
and infamy. Nothing more is required of a man than 
l that he shall be merely civilized in order that he may 
have a legitimate interest in this struggle of civilization 
against a de-civilized and brutish people. A man need 
not even know what democracy means to wish to see 
barbarism conquered and punished and the world made 
sale from Germany. Whether a man be a democrat or 
not has nothing whatever to do with his capacity to 
condemn that biggest crime in history, Germany's 
bloody and bestial subjugation of Belgium. The war, 
indeed, might have happened in a world or in an age in 
which Democracy was unknown, without altering in 
the slightest degree the moral values of the struggle ; 
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for lhere is something greater even than Democracy, 
and that is Humanity. 
The martyrdom of Edith Cavell and Captain Fryatt 
would have gained nothing in glory if they had both 
died in the democratic faith; the infamy of their 
murder would not have been increased if it had been 
solemnly perpetrated in the name of Autocracy. It is 
hardly likely that the Belgian women who have been 
polluted by the blonde beast refer their horrible fate to, 
and find their consolation in, the theory that their 
ravishers could not have been true democrats; and, 
for my own part, I do not see why even a French 
royalist marquis who has seen his château pillaged and 
burnt should restrain himself from cursing the Boche by 
the reflection that he has never recited the litany of 
democracy. Tell the hollow-eyed Belgian people, 
brutalized and stupefied by cruelty, prodded into 
cattle-trucks, actually enslaved under the actual lash, 
robbed, starved, violated, beaten, tortured, shot--tell 
them that they are mart3rrs for Democracy, and they 
will only think that you are mocking their agony. Tell 
the French soldier whose home and people lie somewhere 
behind the German lines, living definite people, subject 
to the brutalities of definite, living Huns, that "' the 
struggle is only accidentally between this group of 
nations and that " (Daily News, August 4th, I917), but 
" at the bottom it is the clash between Democracy and 
Autocracy," and he will answer simply " Ta gueule ! '" 
Tell the English soldier who has corne home on leave 
only to find his home a mass of splinters and his chil- 
dren's bodies unrecognizable, that he is fighting in order 
that Germany may become a Democracy, and join a 
League of Nations, and he will, if a healthy-minded 
man, simply tell you to go to Hell. And the simple 
fact is that even in the limited and irrelevant sense in 
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which it is true that we are fighting for Democracy, it 
is so much less than the truth that it becomes a childish 
formula; whilst in the sense to which the formula has 
been degraded (as meaning that Armageddon has corne 
aong as the auxiliary of the election agent) the formula 
has simply become the text for the wildest jargon of 
Pacifism. 

The ** Dernocatic" Camouflage 
Why, then, was the formula invented ? It was 
invented by those who in any case are most lukewarm 
about fighting for anything, even for democracy, to 
give themselves a delusion for a war-cry, and to save 
their face by discovering "a cause." It was adopted 
by those to whom it is not enough that we are fighting 
for our country, and who clutched eagerly af the evasion 
that we were fighting for a political abstraction. For 
years they had been saying that we should never have 
to fight for our national existence, that our national 
security was so very secure that it was "a crime " fo 
waste on armaments money intended by Providence 
for social reform; that the Germans were "a noble, 
peaceful people." And when at last the storm broke 
from the very blue, and it was seen clearly enough that 
the struggle had af length corne, and the nation might 
not tolerate the treason of disunity and faction, they 
pounced upon the " fight for Democracy " evasion, and 
pretended that what had corne was something else than 
it really was and is. But the adoption of that formula 
gave them a glow of hypocritical fervour for the war, 
and illumined their countenances with an evangelical 
satisfaction. To fight Germany merely as the enemy 
of England, no ! The whites of their eyes protested at 
any such crude patriotism as that. But to fight 
" German autocracy" in order to " free " the " great 
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German democracy " . . . ah! that was a great dis- 
covery ! It enabled them not only to save their face 
by accepting the struggle they said would never corne, 
but it also enabled them to pose as superior moral people 
by seeing this distant issue, whereas the common 
patriot did not look, or want to look, further than the 
plain facts under his very nose. So, marching under 
this banner with their own device, their step became 
almost martial. They had discovered the secret of that 
" Higher Patriotism " which disdains to fight for 
country, but will fight for " an idea "--and while Ger- 
many has been mopping up the capitaIs and countries 
of Europe, Pacifism has been mouthing the formula 
that at length has been stretched to justify every step 
to hamper the war; every step to promote a German 
peace; every discussion that could create national 
dissension ; every irrelevance that could take our mind 
off the one supreme aire, the aim of victory over a dastard 
and implacable enemy. 
And, unhappily, the formula got a good start, for 
no one contested it. Even those least prone to en- 
thusiasm for democracy were so relieved to see national 
unity attained by even a pretence that they thought it 
would be unprofitable to contest the pretence so long as 
the unity in action was there. And no statesman came 
forward to say that the formula was an evasion, being 
both too narrow and too widetoo wide foi the oidinary 
patriot, who did hot need any camouflage of idealistic 
jargon to cover Iris faith in the cause of England, and 
too narrow for the ultimate truth, which is that we are 
fighting a Holy War for all mankind---which is greater 
than democracy, even at its greatest and best, for Man 
is of God, and Democracy, after all, is only of lian. 
And so by the time the evasion had taken root, 
unchallenged even by those whose pulses beat no quicker 
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for it, the Pacifists had discovered its suprerne and 
varied possibilities : to iustiiy and parade their Pacifisrn 
under cover of " a great ideal." They saw that the ad- 
mission that we were " fighting for dernocracy " would 
cover every sophistry and delusion in their stock-in- 
i trade, and that ultirnately it could be used to iusti/y | 
the contention that we ought not to go on fighting at 
all. If they had admitted that we were fighting pri- 
marily for out national existence, then the obligation 
upon them not to impair the national unity would have 
been overpowering. But they had tricked the nation 
into assenting to an apparently innocent and even high- 
rninded formula, which rnight be rnade to rnean anything. 
To fight for country rneant solidarity, unity, and con- 
centration as a bare duty, and that duty would rnake 
discussion and hostility to the national cause a crime. 
But to fight for Dernocracy rnight not only mean any- 
thingmit positively condoned in advance every dissen- 
sion and illusion to which the tag of " dernocracy " 
I could be attached. It allowed the Pacifists to fight their 
own countrymen by simply calling them " no derno- 
crats," and to urge that we should give up fighting 
Germany because " the Gerrnan people" rnust obviously 
be dernocrats. And, finally, it allowed thern to urge 
that we should begin to negotiate with even the Gerrnan 
autocracy, because " Gerrnan dernocracy " would see 
that Germany sooner or later would " corne into line 
with the great dernocracies of Europe." 

And so the great sham of the war--inadequately 
true at the first and very best--grew and flourished, 
and from its loins has sprung a large progeny of fallacies 
and evasions and public deceits, every one of which has 
served the turn and interests of Germany. 
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Let me recall but a few of these offspring of the parent 
sham, and then deaI in detail with the most important 
and mischievous. 
It is obvious, in the first place, that this insistence 
on democracy has immensely lessened the emphasis 
which has been placed on sheer, pure patriotism. That 
consequence is too obvious and inevitable to need any 
illustration; and is too obviously deplorable in itself 
to need more than bare statement. 
Next, it has led to a riot of talk about " aires " which 
has had no other effect than to take our minds qÛ our 
aires. 
Next, it has led fo that flagrant and outstanding 
falIacy, the distinction ruade by Pacifism in favour of 
"' the German people "---not so much a fallacy as a 
palpable and demonstrable lie, and a lie which has done 
more to paralyse our purpose than any other delusion 
in the Pacifist propaganda. 
Next, it has led directly to the promotion of party 
discontents and the revival of the party spirit--to 
opposition to any wax measure which could be labelled 
" undemocratic," and to the promotion of any cause, 
however irrelevant fo the wax, which could be labelIed 
" democratic." 
It has led to the reiterated demand for our war aires 
tobe stated, with the persistent implication that these 
aires were inconsistent with the " democratic " spirit, 
and justified the continuance of " a war of self-defence " 
by the Germans. It led to the dangerous agitation in 
this country fo compel us fo accept the "ideals" of the 
Russian anarchists and to tie the whoIe cause of Liberty 
to the rail of two atrocious blackguaxds, whose names 
axe only aliases, who sold the cause of Liberty by the 
biggest betrayal known to history. And the formula 
was used to justify the effort to set the war aire of a 
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League of Nations above that of defeating Germany, so 
that Armageddon might end in white-washing a criminal 
race by admitting if into the fraternity of decent peoples. 
And, finally, the formula that " This is a fight for 
Democracy " has been used to cover every agitation to 
arouse the discontents of Labour, and to bring about 
amongst ourselves a class war which would paralyse 
us in the prosecution of the war with Germany. In a 
sentence, the Iormula that we are fighting for Democracy 
has been sedulously and insidiously used to one end 
only: fo serve the interests of Germany much more 
than the interests of Democracy. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE " GERMAN PEOPLE " DELU$IOII 

HE notio,n that we are " not fighting the German 
people' needs no more confutation than may 
be supplied by the simple reflection that the most 
effective part of the German people consists of the 
men actually fighting us in its Army and Navy, and 
that the rest of the German people, men, women, 
and even children, are engaged on no other business 
than that of working to supplement the efforts of the 
fighting services. So far from it being true that we 
are " not fighting the German people," it would be an 
understatement of the truth to say that we are fighting 
anything less than the German people, for the civilians 
begin where the soldiers leave off. . 
How, then, has such a fatuous and yet dangerous 
delusion crept into expression, and even into a àde- 
spread acceptance ? It is the legitimate and inevitable 
offspring of the parent fallacy. For if you can persuade 
people to believe that we are only fighting for 
democracy, it is not a difflcult thing to go a step further 
and to delude those willing to be deluded by this con- 
tention : that as " peoples " are " democracies," we 
are hot fighting " the German people " since that 
would be an undemocratic thing to do, as dog does not 
eat dog and democracy doesn't fight democracy. But 
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that deduction is a little too much for even the simple- 
minded, who see cleaÆly enough that whether or hot 
we are fighting the German people, the German people 
are certainly fighting us, and doing it very thoroughly 
and unanimously. And so the deceit bas to make 
some effort to explain itself, and it takes a step which 
takes it further into the bog of pretence. Unable to 
deny the obvious fact that " the German people " are 
fighting us, it explains that they are only doing so 
because they cannot help themselves, and that out 
enemy is hot a people but " a system." 

The German People Militarist-- 
And so we come at once upon an admirable example 
of the dishonest use ruade by Pacifists of ordinary 
language, and of their trick of substituting phrases for 
facts. It is just as true that we are fighting a system 
as that we are fighting for democracy. But the 
system we are fighting, if we are fighting a system at 
all, is a system ruade possible only by the willing 
co-operation of the German people themselves. The 
" system " is the very embodiment of the German 
race: it is not an excrescence upon German life, it is 
hOt something that exists apart from " the German 
people ; " the military system of Germany is as much 
the product of German political ethics as the parlia- 
mentary system of England is the product of our 
political ideas. I could quote a thousand Pacifist 
phrases, however, which suggest that " the German 
people " do not live in Germany at all--that they are 
somewhere in the Ewigkeit, looking sorrowfully upon 
what Germany has done and is doing, and only await- 
ing a convenient opportunity to descend from the 
clouds to explain that the war has been carried on in 
their absence and with their entire disapproval. 
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Fortunately we still live in a rational world, where 
sanity and truth do ultimately prevail. And the 
truth about the German people is that they are not 
only the conscious and willing instruments o-f the 
German military system in its effort to enslave the 
rest of mankind, but they partake entirely of the 
militarist spirit, applaud every successful barbarity, 
have shed no tears of pity for any of Germany's victims, 
and will support their military caste through every 
barbarity to any end except one--and that end is 
failure. 
If that failure comes, then the " uprising of the great 
German Democracy," that our Pacifists have asked 
us to rely upon instead of victory, will most probably 
come. But no man in his senses and honest can for a 
moment believe that if the victory of German barbarism 
were complete the " German people " (that is to say, 
the German barbarians en masse)would not accept 
with beastly ecstasy the vilest exercise of that triumph 
upon all the peoples and democracies that lay helpless 
under German sway. 
The extraordinary thing about the " German 
people " delusion is that it has been maintained in the 
teeth of such overwhelming evidence of the national 
solidarity of Germany as to make the very effort to 
prove it false almost a concession to its falsity. It is 
precisely on the saine plane of invulnerability as the 
assertions of Germans themselves that they are "a 
Christlike and benevolent race, of superior morality 
to any other race on earth "--that is to say, it is a 
delusion so firmly rooted in falsehood that Truth, if 
it has a grain of humour, really cannot solemnly attempt 
to uproot, by categorical refutation, a claim that 
baffIes coherent and reasoned exposure. At any rate, 
one may say that the positive evidence available to 
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show the complicity of the German people in Germany's 
crimes is just as voluminous and unending as the 
positive evidence that Germany is zot the most Christ- 
like nation on earth. 

But llot Democratic 
The fact is that only people who are besotted with 
" Democracy " as men may be besotted with drink 
could possibly imagine that the German people are a 
democratic people or subject to any standard hitherto 
and reasonably applied to an educated and civilized 
race. " Servile within--devilish without" is a line 
in " Loyalty " which recurs to me : a line meant, in a 
medium in which expression must be condensed to the 
utmost, to express the truth which I ara seeking to 
develop here. 
It is only people to whom " Democracy " is an 
obsession, who are such benighted politicians that 
they have forgotten they are human beings, and who, 
therefore, think of peoples only in political terres, 
who could possibly have stumbled upon the delusion 
that the German people are an innocent and peaceful 
democracy. Has the Pacifist never allowed his rnind 
to test his delusion by a theory, and a very obvious 
theory, that the German people, so far from being a 
democracy, with a natural instinct for self-government, 
is a people of a degraded docility, and that the whole 
spirit of the race is expressed in the formula of " sub- 
servience to superiority and brutality to inferiority ? " 
Without being hypnotized by the terre " democracy," 
or assenting in the least degree to the current extension 
of the " democratic faith " to rnean that government 
is the function of the least instructed rninds, I, never- 
theless, do firmly believe that the highest type of race 
is that in which self-government is carried to its highest 
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pitch of realization, just as the highest type of civilized 
man is the man whose emotions and impulses are most 
under his own control. But the Germans, so far from 
being a democracy, have most obviously an opposite 
philosophy altogether. They believe in popular sub- 
ordination to centralized authority; in the sup- 
pression of individuality ; in uniformity and numbers, 
all bound together in an allegiance to the State 
that becomes a serfdom, accepting an iron discipline 
and giving an unquestioning obedience. They believe, 
in short, in everything which is incompatible with 
the " democracy iæ mouthed by the Pacifists and 
is hot congruous with even a rational conception 
of democracy. And the world has hot yet realized 
that the cl{ch that this is a war between autocracy 
and democracy is true in this acute and practical sense : 
that it is going to test whether a race which submits 
itself to one will and obeys but one voice may hot 
prevail over even a world of enemies (even though the 
enemies are fighting for right) when that world is 
distracted by " democratic " dissensions, is divided 
by political irrelevancies, and receives every prolosal 
to consolidate and increase its power by cat-calls of 
" Prussianism." It pleases the Pacifists to say that 
this is a struggle between autocracy and democracy, 
where others say it is a struggle between barbarism and 
civilization, or between simple right and wrong. But 
the issue is, if we are to speak of autocracy and 
democracy at all, hot whether democracy shall prevail 
so much as whether it ca : whether a nation which 
accelts intemal servitude, and therefore ensures 
national solidarity, may hot be more efficient, and finally 
conquer by its efhciency and solidarity, than " free " 
nations which disperse their energies by the assertion 
of individual rights instead of concentrating their 
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efforts by submission to internal authority. It is too 
early yet (the news of the loss of Bailleul cornes as 
I write) to say which system of government will stand 
this supreme test, but there can be but little doubt to 
any mind capable of receiving new impressions that 
the German people have deliberately adopted a theory 
of government which, whatever its ethical demerits, 
has the practical advantage that it has so far enabled 
them to withstand a world in arms against them. It 
will be a devilish îrony if the German theory finally 
vindicates itself, and it is demonstrated that a race 
which accepts war lordism and absolutism can prevail, 
by its coheÆence, ]ust as certainly as a State, by putting 
into practice the extremest theories of "democracy," 
as Russia has done (until extremes meet, and 
Democracy becomes Tyranny al1 over again), must fall 
to pieces like a house of cards. 

War for Loot 
The truth is that the German does believe himself 
to be more enlightened, even in his docility, than the 
Englishman, in his individualistic and democratic 
assertions. He knows, or seems to believe, that 
" peoples " cannot rule, but must submit to be ruled, 
and his political ideal apparently is that of a nation 
which, accepting authority from the War Lord down 
to the Army corporal, from the Imperial Chancellor 
'owrl to the policeman, accepts it in the hope of the 
entual dominion of his race; so that though the 
lowest lout in Germany is willing to be bullied and 
kicked by his native superiors, he may in turn be given 
a position of pre-eminence which shall enable him to 
bully and kick, hot only the louts, but the " governing 
classes " of other nations. The Pacifists who mouth 
" Democracy" with an excessive salivation do hot 
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seem to have had a glimmering notion of that possi- 
bility--that the German people, even if that merely 
means the working classes, do so firmly believe in their 
race as a race apart and above all others that they 
are willing themselves to be slaves in order that they 
themselves may enslave--and that is why the 
Gel-man people, as well as the German Government, 
must be taught the lesson that defeat alone can 
teach. 
Yet there comes a curious and very timely cor- 
roboration of this explanation of the real political 
nature of the German people in two or three paragraphs 
that have appeared in the newpapers during the last 
few days. Af the time I write, the German offensive 
in Flanders is af ifs most perilous moment for us, and 
we have «' out backs to the wall." And the paragraphs 
have stated that in various parts of the country where 
German prisoners are at work it has been noticed that 
they were in the highest spirits on account of the 
German offensive, and were working very willingly; 
because, they said, they knew that the fatras on which 
they were working " would be theirs by the autumn." 
It sheds a strong light on the "' peaceful disposition 
of the German people " to have this revelation from 
German prisoners working in out kindly midst" that 
hot only do they contemplate a peace with annexa- 
tions and indemnities, not only do they hope and 
believe that their country will control our national and 
political destinies, and that ancient lands and peoples 
may be subject to the Hun, but that the loot may be 
so actual and of such personal benefit that even 
English Iarms will cease to belong to English Iarmers, 
and will pass into the possession of Germans, who 
would, of course, literally enslave Englishmen to work 
on the fatras that had ceased to be theirs. And there 
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can be no doubt that when the German thinks of 
victory and when he is incited to fight and to strive 
and starve for it, his visions of victory are not con- 
fined to the political hegemony of Germany or to 
" world empire " or any other abstraction. To him 
victory is to be translated into terres of personal 
possession and profit. And when he thinks of an 
England brought to her knees he thinks of an England 
where Germans set Englishmen to labour on the land 
and to work in the mines whilst he becomes their 
overlord, and pollutes the women of the men he has 
enslaved, and rears up a debased and Germanized race 
in a land where Shakespeare's tongue may no longer 
be taught. And I suppose it is pretty common know- 
ledge that Englishwomen, on that black Saturday when 
Haig's message to the Army shocked even Pacifists 
to silence, calmly spoke of what they would do to 
themselves and their children " if the Germans came " 
--for so well known are the demoniacal attributes of 
" the German people " that they are dreaded worse 
than death. 
But the Pacifist still prostrates himself ecstatically 
before a picture of " the German people " which his 
wild fancy paints, and the journalistic Pacifist has 
been writing of them for years as though they were a 
race apart from their rulers and their militarists ; and 
their lying statesmen ; and their blaspheming pastors ; 
and their Red Cross nurses who spit in the broth of 
the wounded prisoners; and their airmen who drop 
poisoned sweets; and their "U" boat sailors who 
tire on drowning men ; and their Army which pillages 
and ravishes and murders; and their low spies who 
are at work in every country into which they bave 
penetrated. The Pacifist still talks of the " great 
German democracy," though he knows that that 
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resounding abstraction is, in the lst ana]ysis, com- 
posed merely of individual Huns, and the individual 
Hun is a |oathsome beast who bas ruade his race the 
of/al of mankind. 

A Pa¢ifist Comparison 
Yet the Pacifist, whose simplicity sometimes con- 
rounds even his cunning, occasionally gives his own 
case away. Thus, Mr. A. G. Gardiner, a pre-eminent 
Pacifist, apostrophizes Herr Liebknecht, and in- 
cautiously makes the admission that even the German 
Socialists are solid for the cause of Hunnishness. Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner is a self-righteous Pacifist who edits a 
London daily paper which has been of less assistance 
to us than to Germany for its steady dissemination of 
Pacifist fallacies. He writes in a tone of moral superi- 
ority which would be offensive even if his moral 
superiority were a fact instead of a pose; but if is 
doubly offensive when if is associated with an intellec- 
tual dishonesty which (as I have taken the trouble fo 
prove on one or two occasions) absolutely precludes 
respect for his motives. For there can be no doubt, 
however moderate an estimate may be formed of his 
general intelligence, that it is at any rate high enough 
to prevent him believing his own industrious fa]lacies. 
But he is one of the unfortunate and inevitable pro- 
ducts of our democratic rimes. Political journalism, 
like parlialnentary politics, has opened up oppor- 
tunities for conspicuous careers fo inconspicuous 
talents ; and Mr. Gardiner, as editor and " star " 
writer of the Daily News, wields a power quite dis- 
proportionate fo his intellectual capacity. He does 
not reason, but merely rants. He has no philosophy 
beyond catch words--which he ca.Ils "Watch words " 
Sa 
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--such as "' Liberty," " Democracy," and other 
abstractions which delight simple minds who believe 
that merely to utter them oracularly is proof of 
superior political morality and discernment, just as 
the evangelist may talk of " Faith," and " Godhead," 
and " Triune mysteries," and other religiosities without 
having a spiritual nature markedly higher than that 
of a parrot. 
It is Mr. Gardiner's unpleasant habit to hold forth 
in a lay sermon every Saturday morning, and on 
Match 2nd, 1918, it is clear to the practised journalistic 
eye that he was hard up for a text. The " What are 
we fighting for ? " campaima had been temporarily 
suspended because Mr. Lloyd George's declaration of 
war aims to Labour had impeded that particular Paci- 
fist move, and the Pacifist was taking a deep breath 
before beginning it all over again. The political dis- 
contents of Pacifism were temporarily in abeyance 
because the Versailles Council (worked for more than 
it was worth as a political weapon) had hot yielded any 
results. Bolshevism had come to its final collapse 
and consummated its final treachery, so that the time 
was unpropitious for the resumption of the campaign 
calling on the Government to lick Mr. Trotsky's boots 
or else confess that it " breathed the spirit of 
Prussianism " rather than the " breath of pure 
democracy." 
And the grey German hordes were massing on the 
western front, reinforced by the million set free by 
Lenin and Trotsky, to spill English blood in streams. 
And in this interregnum. Mr. Gardiner sat down to 
write his weekly sermon--and could think of nothing 
better than to write an open letter to Herr Liebknecht, 
who is in convict's garb somewhere in Germany, and 
denied many things more nece»sary to his comfort 
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than even the Daily News. And so the Pacifist begins 
thus  
'« It is hot probable that this letter will meet your eye, dear 
Herr Liebknecht, You are securely under lock and key and 
I do hot suppose that the Daily News is the sort of literature 
[sic] which your gaolers permit to reach you. Indeed, I ara 
hot sure that it is the sort of literature that will be permitted 
by out own authorities to reach Germany itself "-- 
which is a rare but I fear a too sanguine recoguition 
by Mr. Gardiner of Governmental intelligence. And 
then Mr. Gardiner tells dear Herr Liebknecht that 
this is " not so much a war between nations as between 
ideas of government more or less common to all 
nations." For there is very little difference to choose 
between Germany and England, dear Herr Liebknecht  
" If you have Lissauer with his ' Hvmn of Hate,' we 
have our Conan Doyle "--(who had iust been preaching 
the salutary doctrine that it was rime we began to 
hate the Hun, not as a military enemy, but as the fiend 
he is). " If you have your Junkers and Pan-Germans, 
we have our Jingoes and Imperialists." And so he 
harps for half a column upon the similarity between 
Prussian militarists and English " extremists," who 
do not " really want " a victory for Herr Liebknecht, 
but only "a victory for Militarism over a rival 
militarism," and who affect to believe that Reichstag 
resolutions mean nothing" " You are all Huns in the 
eyes of out Propagandist-in-Chief. You love your 
OU " 
chains and lick the boots that kick y , says the 
Pacifist, with extremely heavy and unlucky irony, for 
the truth of the literal statement defies the ironic method. 
And I pause to wonder what Herr Liebknecht, being 
an honest man, would say to the person who blandly 
told him to cheer up because, after all, there was little 
difference between the governing classes of Germany 
and of England. I wonder whether Herr Liebknecht 
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would not be likely to retort that if there was so little 
to choose between them, then he, Herr Liebknecht, 
would be writing an open letter to dear Herr Gardiner, 
bidding him to cheer up in his prison cell because, 
after all, he would be no better off in Germany. And, 
being an honest man, he would tell Mr. Gardiner in 
language that I cannot set down here what he thought 
of him for suggesting that in England we have, even 
among our " Jingoes," anything comparable to the 
liars of Germany, the Bethmann-Hollwegs and the 
Hertlings and the whole periured brood. 
Now each day brin its Iresh revelation of what 
Germany is. What item of news showing what 
Germany is like is published on the day when Mr. 
Gardiner is telling Herr Liebknecht that there is nothing 
to choose between the English politicians he dis- 
likes and the German politicians who have put Herr 
Liebknecht into prison ? 
There are two items that day. The first is the 
revelation by M. Pichon of the efforts ruade by 
Germany in July, I9I 4, to lure France to perfidy to 
Russia, and to take as her own reward for France's 
treachery--" as a guarantee of neutrality "--the 
fortresses of Verdun and Toul : the calm proposal that 
France shall first betray ber ally, and then, as a 
guarantee of good faith, surrender the very gates of 
her frontier to her old enemy ! How very English that 
proposal sounds, says Mr. Gardiner, in effect ! 
And the next item of news, on the day when Mr. 
Gardiner tells Herr Liebknecht that our militarists 
are very like his own, is this : 
 ARMISTICE TREACHERY 
A document found on a Turkish officer prisoner signed by 
Major Druffel, of the German staff in Mesopotamia, and issued 
at the time of the armistice with Russia, says : 
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"Communicate discreetly to the Kurdish chiefs that accord- 
ing to Army Order received by me they are to accelerate the 
Russian withdrawal (in Armenia) by continuing robberies 
and arnbushes despite the armistice. The withdrawM of the 
Russians is to be ruade as costly to them as possible. Explain 
to the tribes the precarious position of the Russians and tell 
them how easy success would be. The a,mistice should 
no dierence to thei" action." 

Again, what timely support this gives to Mr. Gardiner 
in his assurance to Herr Liebknecht that very day that 
there is very little to choose between the militarism 
of England and of Germany ! 
And then the Pacifist journalist cornes to the point 
that shows the hollowness and the conscious imposture 
of his own theory that the " German people " are an 
entity apart from the German war machine, for he not 
onIy admits the solidarity of the German Socialists 
upon the war, but points out that they had no choice 
" when the supreme test came." Then, self-righteous 
and self-approving to the last, the Pacifist Pharisee 
blandly says, " I am not one of those who have poured 
scorn on the German Socialists " for sticking to their 
country--he who has not even profited by their 
example ! And so, in this typical example of 
" Stutchburyism " you see how the Pacifist, after 
Pacifism has laboured the lie for three indefatigable 
years that " we have no quarrel with the German 
people " and that the German people have no sym- 
pathy with German militarism, gives the whole lie 
away under the irresistible temptation to pat himself 
on the back for hot " having poured scorn on the 
German Socialists " for supporting the war. And 
when it is considered that this article is one of hundreds 
written by the same single pen to pretty much the 
same effect, some estimate may be ruade of the 
cumulative effect of Pacifist journalism, to say nothing 
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of the space required to expose it in its indefatigable 
detail. At the awful risk of having " Prussian!" 
hurled at me by Mr. Gardiner, I can without diflïculty 
bring myself to regret that, for the good of him and 
his kind, there is so much difference between England 
and Germany. For under less tyrannical adminis- 
trations than Germany's---indeed, in any country 
which took its cause and its struggle for existence 
seriously--Mr. Gardiner would long ago have been 
driven to chalking his evangelicalisms on a very 
limited supply of stationery, and certainly would have 
been deprived of his power for mischief as an instructor 
of the public mind. If we lose the war, it will be solely 
because of the unintelligent and perfectly Quixotic 
to|erance extended to men who did all in their power 
to let this war find us unprepared, and then (not content 
with that initial mischief) have arrogantly and dog- 
matically clamoured for an inconclusive Peace, and 
done their worst to undermine the national purpose. 
And if we win the war, it will only be after the logic of 
dire events bas ruade even Pacifism impossible, or after 
the long-suffering nation has cleansed itself of this 
blight. 

The Reichstag Resolution 
The positive evidences of the complicity of "' the 
German people " in the infamy and infamies of this 
war are too multitudinous even to be catalogued. 
What positive evidence is there on the other side to 
give the remotest support to the charitable theory of 
our Pacifists ? There is, or was, one small shred of 
justification. I refer, of course, to the famous Reichs- 
tag Resolution of July, 1917, repudiating a Peace of 
annexations and indemnities. That Resolution supplied 
most of the wind for the Pacifist bellows, furiously 
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blowing during the summer of I9I 7, to commit us to 
Socialistic conferences with the enemy. How eagerly 
they pounced on that Reichstag Resolution--three 
years after the war had begun--as a corroboration of 
all they had been saying concerning " the peaceful 
German people" for three years before the German 
people gave them the least ground for saying it. The 
Reichstag Resolution, of course, deceived no ordinary 
intelligence, and I doubt if it even deceived a single 
Pacifist. Indeed, the wholly disproportionate im- 
portance they attached to this one little bit of evidence 
fo support their pet theory in itself showed insincerity : 
for if and when it came to weighing evidence, the 
honest mind simply could not set in the scales a single 
fact against the thousand facts against it. But with 
what righteous scorn did the Pacifists denounce those 
who shrugged their shoulders af the Reichstag Resolu- 
tion, and who dismissed it with contenpt on the simple 
and sufiïcient ground that nobody in his senses would 
pay the least respect to anything a German said, seeing 
what Germans did. Well, we have had to wait nine 
months for the exposure of the Reichstag trickery, but 
it was sure to come sooner or later. And the German 
" Progressive People's Part>'," in April, I918, ]ust simply 
makes another scrap of paper of the Reichstag Resolu- 
tion. It explains, with the utmost candour, tbat Peace 
terms that seemed appropriate when they were iosing 
are quite inappropriate to a time which promises 
victory and, therefore, eveiything they would like to 
get. And the Mittagzeitung obligingly tells us that 
" the .luly resolution was only a tactical move. It 
contributed to confirming the power of the Bolsheviks, 
and strengthened the will-to-peace of the Russian 
people." But : " To-day the tactical move has been 
set aside. In the West the aim now is to gain a vic- 
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torious peace by force of arms." Unending and 
monotonous indeed is the repetition of German duplicity 
--and the Pacifist remains silent at each proof, and 
forgets the days when he poured out his " righteous " 
vituperation upon those who, in advance, explained the 
" tactical " trickery of the Reichstag Resolution. 
Now, what object have the Pacifists in making this 
utterly false discrimination in favour of the German 
people ? It is simply to impair the vigour with which 
we prosecute the war against Germany, and to mitigate 
the rigour of our terms of Peace, if it falls to our rate 
to state them. For obviously (to take two simple and 
concrete examples) if it were indeed true that the 
German people expended their hate hot upon us, but 
upon their rulers and Prussian militarism, and if they 
were indeed ashamed of air raids upon open towns, 
the reluctance in this country to undertake reprisais 
would have crystallized in a determination not to 
make them. And if it were indeed true that the 
German people viewed the great crime committed 
against Belgium with the same horror as we ourselves 
do, then we should be reluctant to insist on Germany's 
" reparation," on the ground that the cost of that 
reparation would fall upon a people innocent of that 
crime and horrified by it. But the truth, as we know, 
is that the German people long believed London tolie 
in ruins from Zeppelins, and were enheartened by the 
joyful news; and that the agony of Belgium has not 
wrung a tear or hardly a protest from any German 
" democrat." Thus, there is very clear method in 
Pacifist madness: founded upon a lie, its acceptance 
serres no interest but that of Germany. Let us reflect 
also that its effect has been not only to make us half- 
hearted in carrying on the war, but to increase the 
solidarity of the German people against us. For the 
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Pacifists have, in etïect, been sending to the German 
people this message: '" You may safely carry on the 
war against us until you have lost all hope of victory ; 
for as soon as you fear defeat all you have to do is fo 
say of yourselves what we have been obligingly saying 
of you, repudiate your militarist party, demand a 
 People's Peace,' and so secure an immense mitigation 
of the consequences of defeat." We know with what 
cunning camouflage the militarist party would even 
aid and abet that manuvre to evade the full penalty 
which defeat should bring upon Germany and upon 
the German people. On the other hand, we know iust 
as well what manifestations of the goodwill of the 
German people we might expect if victory to German 
arms delivered us to the mercy of the merciless Hum 
At the rime when the Daily News (in whose columns 
is concentrated the Pacifist strength) was endeavouring 
to commit us to Bolshevik experiments, an anonymous 
writer to whose articles the paper gave great prominence 
was saying: " The people of Germany, like every 
other iheace]ul iheoihle, are the victims of a system which 
places the control of mankind in the hands of military 
castes " (Daily News, January zgth, i918 ). And the 
Pacifist mind is so obsessed by "the fight for 
Democracy" that it is at length round explaining that 
the real purpose of the war is " to free the German 
peoplc." Indeed, say the Pacifists, the German people 
will one day " thank us " for defeating their rulers-- 
which we bave not yet done. I doubt it very much-- 
even if the German people is driven to accept that 
result as " consolation stakes." But one thing we 
can all be certain of: that the German people would 
have thanked their rulers much more heartily for 
defeating us, and for spreading Deutschtum by terror 
through the world. Professor F. Sefton Delmer, having 
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spent the first two years of the war in Berlin, where he 
came into contact with " the German people," wrote 
his impressions in a series of articles in the Times. 
And he dealt with this very point of the attitude of the 
German people to the war : 

" What do people in Germany say and think about the war ? 
Do they condemn the Imperial War Policy, or do they still 
support it ? . . . The answer can be put in a nutshell. The 
Germans were enthusiastic for the war only as long as they 
were convinced that it was going to pay a tangible, material 
dividend. Their enthusiasm waned as soon as success began 
to look doubtful. As long as it promised to be a big scoop 
of other nations' wealth they were for it, heart and soul, peer 
and peasant, Socialist and Junker. Let this never be/orgotten." 

Nobody but a Pacifist and a pseudo-humanitarian 
is ever likely to forget it. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

HERE has been sufftcient acceptance of the idea 
of a League of Nations, even amongst those 
most determined to end the war by victory, to make 
it appear a bold thing to say that the idea is only one 
of the many red herrings drawn across our path by 
Pacifism, in pursuance of the initial fallacy that "' this 
is a fight for democracy." But a very little reflection 
will show that it is not a bold, but merely a reasonable, 
thing to say. For the simple point to remember is 
that although there is a good case for establishing a 
League of Nations airer peace has been achieved through 
victory, Pacifism has exploited the whole idea as a 
substitute for victory, and to promote a patch-work 
peace. 
Let us first of all consider by whom the idea has 
been chiefly commended, and why it has received a 
certain measure of acceptance. It has been commended 
mainly, and has been pressed and urged exclusively, 
by the Pacifists themselves. That, to be sure, though 
in itselI enough to make the idea suspect, is natural 
enough ; for it is a Pacific ideM, and the people who 
have no heart even in this war for God and country, 
would naturally be most inclined to urge any plan by 
which all other wars might be avoided. 
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Evanselical Blackmail 
But here we come to realize how the term Pacifist 
has been degraded to mean only those who wish their 
country to patch up a peace with infamy, and how 
what ought to be an honourable term has sunk into 
contempt. For in the sense that none of us desires 
war, for its own sake, we are all Pacifists. Germany is 
the only country in the history of civilized man which 
has accepted the doctrine that war is " a healing thing," 
that war " is the supreme good," that war " is noble, 
exalted, and strictly in keeping with the highest dic- 
tates of Christianity." No other race accepts or 
preaches that infamous doctrine. So far from believing 
that war is the supreme good, we believe it is the 
supreme evil--short of the greater evil, that Evil itself 
shall prevail by using war as its instrument. But the 
Pacifist saw that he could turn to his purposes the pro- 
posal for a League of Nations by exploiting a great 
moral idea, and that he could put those who opposed 
its present application on their defence. No sane person 
contests the hope and aire of the eventual establishment 
of a League of Nations to make war impossible, and if 
not impossible, at least more difficult. But on the 
other hand, no sane and honest person supposes that 
the proposal for the immediate establishment of a 
League of Nations is anything less than a grotesque 
irrelevance when we are fighting to resettle and re- 
establish the very foundations of human liberty. We 
shall be very well pleased if we can restore the founda- 
tions without, for the present, completing the edifice 
in its final perfection. But the Pacifist saw that by 
urging a League of Nations as an ideal for immediate 
realization, he might not only throw the onus of dis- 
proof upon those who opposed it (which in itself was 
worth doing, because that would excite controversy 
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and dissension, and every little helped), but he might 
also throw some of the odium attaching to those who 
question a great moral idea. 
That perception having once germinated in his 
mind, the rest was easy. He worked it as " a stunt," 
indefatigably, irrelevantly, in season and out of season, 
with all the Cheap Jack energy of the vendor of a patent 
pill. He remembered, probably, how easy it had been 
to scare even the Tory party (when there still was such 
a thing) from any official recognition of the policy of 
national service for our present dire national emergency, 
merely by a liberal use of the terre " Jingo," and by 
speaking of conscription as though it implied some 
acknowledged moral obliquity. And he thought it 
would be an easy thing to urge a League of Nations 
(first as " an ideal we must keep before us," next as 
" a war aire," then as " out chier war aim," and finally 
as " our only war aire ") by the same practice of what 
I may cal1 evangelical blackmail. 
" What !" exclaims the Pacifist, " you hesitate to 
put a League of Nations in the forefront of our war 
aires ! . . . You would not subscribe to its immediate 
establishment until you knew how it is going to work ! 
 . What! You will talk about it after we have 
beaten the Germans[... What[ You won't be a 
party to it at all if the Hun is to sit down at the sa_me 
table! Very we11, then, my fine fellow! We'll write 
you down and howl you down as a man who prefers 
a world glutted with carnage to a world of Peace and 
Free Imports l We'll describe you as a fiend whose 
blood-lust even Armageddon cannot slake! We will 
revile you as the real Prussian who battens and fattens 
on war--the worshipper of Mud and Blood who wishes 
to offer up Democracy to Moloch." 
So--putting in a iorm ._of colloquial condensation 
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the pompous vituperations of the selbrighteous Pacifist 
--bas run his factitious indignation af any lukewarm 
reception of his obsession. He is not hall so much 
concerned to establish the League of Nations as to 
overwhel,n with his obloquy those who do not accept 
if with the saine eagerness and the saine absence of 
intellectual and critical effort fo examine it, as he 
does. And there can be no doubt whatever that what 
support the idea bas received bas been more due to 
the fear of the Pacifists' opprobriumqto the fear of 
evangelical black,hall, in short--than to a reasoned 
conviction of either the timeliness or the relevant 
efficacy of a League of Nations to the present woes of 
mankind. 

A Gigantlc Taslt 
Now, what should and must be the attitude of the 
moral but rational man fo the proposal of a League of 
Nations ? He must, so far as his morality is concerned, 
entirely approve of the hope of ifs ultimate establish- 
ment, even though he is and must be keenly conscious 
of the enormous diftîculties to be overcome fo make if 
an effective instrument and hOt merely a paper sham. 
And so far as his rationality is concerned, he must 
resolutely refuse even to consider if in relation fo this 
war, or as an issue in any way involved by the war, 
until the war is ended and ended by victory. In so 
far, then, as the Pacifist urges the establishment of the 
Leaue as part of our " war aims," he is merely doing 
his consistent best to cloud and complicate the simple 
issue, and to take our minds off the stark fact that 
Germany alone is responsible for this war, that the 
Hun victorious would mean no League of Nations,- 
but a world in vassalage; and, therefore, that until 
the Hun is beaten parliaments of man and confedera- 
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fions of the world must still remain a Tennysonin 
sentiment. 
I have spoken of the immense difïiculties in the way 
of the establishment of a League of Nations, even 
the war has cleared a path for it and resettled the world 
upon a foundation of achieved Justice, and even when 
statesmen, with their minds relieved of their present 
preoccupations, can devote themselves earnestly and 
solely to that gigantic task. But nobody can reflect 
for a single moment upon these difficulties--upon the 
fact that it is a proposal that ail the nations of the 
earth shall first devise and then agree upon a code of 
international law which shall supersede and submerge 
ail national diplomacy, armies and navies, and which 
shall deny to every State any sovereign rights by creat- 
ing an internationalized sovereignty, which shall secure 
the assent of every nation to common action, no matter 
how interested or disinterested any given nation may 
be in the action concerned--no one, I say, can think 
upon these stupendous difficulties without realizing that 
they may be found insuperable. Not only is it impos- 
sible to conceive any League of Nations being established 
in rime to influence the moral decisions of this war, 
but it is quite possible to conceive of the very effort to 
establish a League of Nations leading to another war. 
That it will corne in some form I have little doubt, 
because it responds to the need of mankind ; but that 
itis a task to be undertaken in the midst of this world- 
wide upheaval no sane man can believe. Indeed, it 
to be doubted whether the world at present possesses 
the statesmen who could carry through such a gigantic 
reconstruction of the world's polity, for assuredly it 
would put to the test higher qualities of constructive 
statesmanship than are at present revealed to our 
admiration in any country. Pacifists are constantly 
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r«viling our own statesmen for "hOt supporting Prei- 
dent Wilson" because they have hOt proceeded to the 
formulation and definite establishment of a League of 
Nations. But they refrain from pointing out what must 
be pointed out by somebody: that President Wilson 
himself has not yet carried his own ideal further than 
its bare proposal. That omission may to some degree 
indicate his own appreciation of the diflïculties of the 
task, but it is more probably due to his recollection that 
his proposal was ruade when he was a neutral adum- 
brating a peace policy, and to his perception that his 
immediate aim of victory now supersedes his remoter 
aim of a League of Nations. But, whatever the ex- 
planation, the fact remains, and if is a fact very 
disconcerting fo Pacifist intrigue, seeking to create 
mischief by the suggestion that the Allied statesmen 
lag far behind the pioneer. We must not mistake 
aspirations for the power to accomplish them, or think 
that because statesmen say " Let us establish a League 
of Nations!" that even they suppose the difficulties 
have disappeared. And, above all, in seeking to estab- 
lish such a gigantic beneficence, we must be careful hot 
to force the pace. There is only one thing more disas- 
trous than not having a League of Nations af all, and 
that is having a League of Nations which was a failure ; 
a great idea aborted because its birth was forced. It 
will generally be found, whatever proposal for the 
government of mankind be considered, that human 
experience does supply some guide to the perils and 
probabilities ; and we are not without a guide in this 
case in the problem of our own Imperial Federation. 
Now, even the child-mind must perceive that compared 
with the problem of establishing a League of Nations, 
the problem of consolidating the British Empire, ruade 
up so largely of people of the same race with all the 
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traditions of the motherland of their race fo unite them 
ch ovo, is a task of attractive simplicity. Yet all our 
statesmen, at home and over-seas, have shrunk from 
any concrete and formulated effort fo federate even 
the British Empire, and have been wisely content to 
state the federation as an aspiration and to leave to rime 
and events the shaping of that most desirable consumma- 
tion. But the League of Nations, howevcr attractive 
because of its idealityjust as is the Millennium itself-- 
appals by its difficulties. 

Too Good for an lmperfect World 
Yet the Pacifist talks of it as though it were nothing 
but a simple and obvious plan fo wh/ch nothing but 
assent is necessary, and fo dissent from which merely 
proves a bloodthirsty and war-worshipping "nature; 
and nobody can believe that any intelligence could 
possibly be sincere in urging such a gigantic plan as 
part and parcel of the peace settlement, and as even a 
substitute for continuing the present war. But so 
insensate is the Pacifist advocacy of what, under such 
circumstances, becomes a nostrum and a deceit, that 
when, in Match, I918, the question of the intervention 
by Japan at Vladivostok was raised, the Daily News 
positively clamoured for the League of Nations fo be 
set up ]orthwith, as here was iust a case where it could 
act and delegate its authority ! Those who follow the 
divagations and subterranean workings of the Pacifist 
mind know, of course, that in this instance the Pacifist 
concern was not so much to promote the League of 
Nations as to counteract Japanese intervention, which 
the Pacifist opposed partly because he did not wish fo 
see a hair of any brother Bolshevik ruffled, and partly 
because the intervention of Japan was, unfortunately, 
Iooked on with disfavour in a quarter fo which Pacifism 
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pays much deference and calculated flattery. And tho 
Pacifist mind did hot stop fo reflect that if even Allie 
could hot agree upon the course to be taken in one 
urgent and simple emergency, if was indeed a very bad 
argument for the easy and immediate establishment 
forthwith of a league of all the nations of the earth. 
In one sense, this is indeed the most favourable rime 
within the history of man to talk of a " League of 
Nations," because never was the desirability and the 
necessity of any plan to make war difficult of recurrence 
more manifest to the slow intelligence. But the slow 
intelligence becomes dangerously rapid when it wants 
to take a single leap from Armageddon to the Millen- 
nium--man does not progress by such violent jumps and 
recoils. And in a much deeper sense this is the most 
unfavourable rime within the history of man for attempt- 
ing to put the idea into practice. For human cynicism 
and distrust have surely never willingly gone down 
to such depths as those depths of disillusion and almost 
of despair of mankind to which we, in this day, bave 
been forced to descend by the revelations of the diabolic 
nature of that race vhich is out enemy and by th« 
dubious attitude of some neutrals. And the contrast 
between the world as itis and the world as it must be 
before a League of Nations could become real and effec- 
tive is simply too violent to make the idea tolerable, 
until the world has become normal again. Something 
much less than the Millennium will now content us-- 
we have no heart or mind beyond the hope that justice 
may indeed be restored to the tortured world, and that 
on the assured foundation of a world in which bare 
right bas triumphed a nobler superstructure may be 
raised. But when even the foundations are cracked, 
when we live in days full of the final possibilities of 
horror and the dissolution of civilization, when we bave 
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een tor nearly four years savagery unchecked, th« area 
of ifs devastations widening, ifs barbarities becoming 
blacker, ifs victims increasing, and its purpose even 
more hideously revealed, we cannot bring our minds fo 
think of any " New Jerusalem " of a League of Nations 
for the excellent and simple reason that it goes so far 
beyond our present necessities, hopes and anxieties. 
Besides, the international atmosphere favourable to 
the establishment of a League of Nations is now absent. 
That atmosphere must be one of mutual and equal 
trust among the peoples of the earth--friends, foes and 
neutrals--but the atmosphere is now hot so much 
clouded as thick. Living in days which have seen 
solemn treaties and Hague Conventions (the rudimcntary 
forln of a League of Nations) cynically defied, we can 
only look upon any present pressing invitation fo form 
a LeaEue of Nations, in this disordered world, as an 
in,Atation to comlnit a greater folly and trust to a greater 
illusion. A League of Nations would be merely another 
scrap of paper, unless ail the nations composing it 
honoured their word and kept their faith. Let us not 
forger that we went fo war to uphold our word, and to 
vindicate if in the teeth of those who had broken theirs. 
And let us hot forger, either, that those who are now 
most insistent on a League of Nations are the very 
people who were least shocked af Germany's perjury to 
Belgium, and were the first to say that our pledge to 
Belgium involved us in no responsibility to uphold it ! 
If the League of Nations is fo be ruade of such perilous 
stuff as the Pacifist conception of honour, let us at any 
rate forbear any rash baste fo bring if into being. 

The Paclflst's Real Object 
Now, why is the insensate and incessant advocacy of 
the League by Pacifists only part of their general cam- 
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paign for blunting the edge of our victory--if God give 
it to uswand mitigating Germany's defeat ? What is 
the connection between the advocacy of such a natural 
ideal to the Pacifist and his more sinister and repre- 
hensible purpose ? "I can quite see," it may be 
ob ected, " that the uncritical and unmeasured advocacy, 
as part of our war aires, of something which could only 
be realized when our war aires are achieved, is blame- 
worthy as a matter of defective intelligence, but why is 
it necessarily reprehensible as a matter of patriotic 
virtue ? " 
The answer is quite simple, for both the sincerity and 
the purpose of the Pacifist are susceptible to one easy 
and sufficient test. If he were indeed and sincerely 
anxious, without any ulterior thought whatever, for 
the establishment of a League of Nations and the" New 
Jerusalem "of his precocious ecstacies, he would reoice 
with exceeding great oy as he reflected upon this 
extremely gratifying fact, that there is af present a 
Leage o] Nations in existence. Never in the wofld's 
history has such a combination of common purpose 
round itself crystallized in such a concentration and unity 
of nations as is now seen in the Allies and their auxiliaries. 
æractically speaking, ttle nations of the civilized world 
are all leagued together, and we already have a League 
of Nations in active existence. And wtly does this 
spectacle not uplift the Pacifist heart ? How is it that 
instead of reioicing that never before since man was on 
earth has such a common purpose leagued him in mutual 
faith and purpose, the Pacifist is for ever writing and 
talking like this: " Not until the Allies formally yet 
enthusiastically give their adherence to the League of 
Nations, not until they place this essential aire in the 
forefront of their policy, can we hope for the full response 
of the great heart of Democracy ? " 
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It is simply because when he says he wants a Leaguo 
of Nations, he wants a League in w]ich Germany bas a 
place, and a place as a Great Power, unimpaired, un- 
defeated, and even unre]enant. He wants the League 
of Nations to be a bath of whitewash for the Hun. 
He wants Germany, if she fails to conquer and enslave 
the world, to become instantly an equal and honoured 
denizen of the New Jerusalem. He wants the Hun, 
fresh from the ravishing of BeIgium and the destruction 
of Serbia and the pollution of France, to sit, with all 
the authority of a hundred million other Huns behind 
him (the principle of " self-determination " adding the 
Austro-Hun to the family), as a big brother to us al!. in 
this family of nations. He wants to see Germany, 
after mouthing blasphemies for four years, mouthing 
beatitudes through the lips of some Hunnish delegates 
camouflaged as " democrats." In short, he wants the 
League of Nations to commit the great crime of condoning 
the infamies of Germany--he wants this lurid drama, 
that has lit up the earth with the flames of hell, to end 
in a general transformation scene, in which all the 
nations fraternally kiss the fairy Hun and consummate 
"Peace!" To the Pacifist the League of Nations is 
hot an instrument of human concord in justice and its 
power, but a sickening and loathsome sham, in which 
the criminal shall be promoted to the judge's bench " in 
the naine of democracy and the brotherhood of man." 
Now, either this is a true analysis of the workings of 
the Pacifist mind, or it is hot. If it is true, we have the 
final revelation of the Pacifist as a morally deficient 
creature who has no adequate sense of the enormity of 
Germany's crimes. If it is untrue, it is untrue despite 
every deduction and inference that can be ruade by 
reason from the Pacifist's case. That he wants a League 
of Nations in order to obviate the painful necessity of 
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" humiliating" Germany by defeating her is clear enough, 
since it is his very reason for the urgency of establishing 
the League now, and as the alternative to defeating her. 
And that he expects us fo ask Germany to join the League 
still unrepentant is clear enough from his general argu- 
ment that a League of Nations would provide an excel- 
lent opportunity for us all to confess that we are no 
better than each other, and that we can only subdue 
out evil and warlike passions by renouncing out sovereign 
power. Indeed, I have seen it explained in a prominent 
Pacifist print that " the Germans are not more naturally 
wicked than the rest of mankind" (Daily News, 
October 6th, I917), but that all their crimes proceed 
from the foolish notion that it is their lawful mission to 
impose German Kultur on the wofld--which is precisely 
the excuse given by a prominent German pastor for 
their righteous duty «' to crucify humanity "--that, and 
nothing less !--for its own good.* 

* ProIessor Zoebel, speaking in the great Lutheran Church 
at Leipzic : " It is this deep consciousness of our mission that 
permits us to congratulate ourselves with a heart tull of grati- 
tude when our marvellous submarines, instruments of the Divine 
vengeance, send to the bottom of the sea thousands of the 
non-elect." ProIessor Rheinhold Seeby, Professor of Theology 
in the Berlin University : " We do hot hate our enemies. We 
obey the command of God, Who tells us to love them. But 
we believe that in killing them we simply perIorm a work of 
charity .... Germany loves other nations, and when she 
punishes them it is for their own good." Pastor Fritz Phillippi, 
of Berlin : " As the Almighty allowed his Son to be crucified 
that the scheme of redemption might be accomplished, so 
Germany is destined to cruciIy humanity in order that its 
salvation may be secured .... The duty of German soldiers, 
therefore, is to strike without mercy. It is really because 
we are pure that we have been chosen by the Almighty .... " 
and so the blasphemous ravings continue. And these are 
very pastors of the people we are asked to embrace in a League 
of Nations ! 
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To Whit.wash th. Hun 
And behind all the Pacifist discussion of the ethic 
of this war is the clear implication that all nations are 
equally guilty, and that a League of Nations is just 
what is wanted to give us all a chance to confess ourselves 
miserable sinners and say we will never do it again. 
In a thousand phrases Pacifism presents the view that 
the war is a scourge, a blight, an impersonalized 
catastrophe, something as remote from human wills 
as a thick fog or a plague of locusts. Over and over 
again the Pacifist speaks of" Mankind " being" weary " 
of war and yearning to be «' delivered " from the curse 
of this conflict, and being eager to embrace the true 
faith of a League of Nations--ail as though Armageddon 
started, no/by living Prussians setting the war machine 
deliberately in motion, and pulling out of pigeon-holes 
long-prepar.ed plans, and issuing secret mobilization 
orders, and giving the tip that The Day was soon coming 
to their expectant spies in every land, and their ship- 
masters in every port, and at length moving the first 
million men into Belgium and across the French fron- 
tier--not as though the war started when these millions 
started, flower-bedecked by " the Gerrrlan people " 
and singing " Deutschsland iber Alles," and goose- 
stepping joyfully to the hope of loot and lust--but as 
though it had all started despite everybody, and men, 
knowing hOt why, round themselves suddenly at grips 
with other men, knowing hot the wherefore, and " the 
peoples " were all helpless and wondering what it was all 
about, and convinced, hot of their being right or wrong, 
but merely of its being '« senseless ; " all equally innocent 
and equally guilty, all equally helpless and yet equally re- 
sponsible, and none having the elementary sense to in- 
quire into frs definite human origin. The bishops, too, 
bave gratuitously assisted this Pacifist trick by ascribing 
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the wax, hot to the men responsible for its wickednes, 
but to God, as a "punishment " for wickedness that 
varies according to the pet abominations of the bishop. 
Now, all these Pacifist efforts to ascribe the war to 
some vague origin of common human frailty and to 
muddle up its provokers and victims in one futile mess 
of censure and pity are directed to the simple end of 
trying to make us forget who began the war, why it was 
begun, how it has been carried on, and to what terror 
and infamy the victory of those who began it would lead. 
As Sir Edward Grey said, when the time cornes to 
decide on what terms the war shall be ended, we must 
remember how if began. 
But it is natural that people who pretend to think it 
began like a drought somewhere or other should want it 
to end in the same vague way by a mutual exchange of 
courtesies, an orgy of whitewash and insincerities, and 
the Hun being assured that nobody ever wished to hurt 
a hair of his brutal square head. But that sort of thing 
is not sublime, it is not" humanitarianism," it is not 
the higher righteousness or the higher anything ; it is 
simply a devilish and deliberate callousness masquerad- 
ing as superlative pity; it is merely moral deficiency 
aping superior morality. And the purpose behind it 
all--the only motive that makes its insanity coherent-- 
is to beguile us into a peace which shall accept the Hun 
as a victim with us and nota would-be oppressor of us, 
which shall embrace the Hun as a brother and not keep 
him at arm's length as a pestilence. And I fear that 
the average Pacifist, for all his blatant self-righteousness, 
hardly realizes how infinitely more righteous the rest of 
his countrymen are than he, for they are moved to a 
righteous wrath: a wrath which standardizes human 
conduct, and calls barbarism what it is, and sees wrong 
as something not to be confounded with right, and see» 
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the German as a man-beast, where the Pacifist sees him 
only as a potential and unrealized "' democrat," and 
would break down all the standards by a general amnesty 
and a mutual confession of human helplessness. 
I bave said that the Pacifist is prepared to embrace 
the unrepentant Hun--a charge which would be vile 
if false, but is damning if true. Well, ifs truth can be 
sufficiently deduced from the vague confusions by which 
the Pacifist treats the war as a visitation from the devil, 
and wants fo huddle it all out of sight and mind in a 
League of Oblivion. But there is something more 
definite to go upon than even his sloppy sophistries, 
vhich mean nothing if they do not mean that. There is 
the clear statement that we must not expecl the Ger- 
man people fo repent. I turn again fo the Daily News-- 
which, fo be sure, bas no monopoly of Pacifism, but 
which stocks every article in the creedlike the big 
stores, where one can do all one's shopping under the 
same roof, which is the sole convenient reason why I 
honour the Daily News with so much attention, instead 
of going to unnecessary trouble merely for the sake of 
showing I know all the other Pacifist shops. Well, I 
turn to the Daily News (December 2oth, I917), and find 
it, becoming impatient and desperate at the delay in 
bringing the war to an end by negotiation, bursting out 
into a petulant and disastrous indiscretion. " How 
long must this go on ? " it asks, in effect. " Are we 
going fo carry on the war until the German people 
confess themselves in the wrong ? " Is that what our 
Never-Endians want ? Are we really going fo prolong 
this human misery until the German peop]e admit that 
they bave been fighting vilely in a vile cause ? Vain and 
mad hope ! " It would be difficult to find any nation 
whatever which ever made such a confession sincerely. 
That being so, what is it exactly which we wish Germany 
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to do? . . . Are brave men to go on dying by the 
hundred every day ? . . . And will it be any longer 
reasonable, under such circumstances, to say that the 
guilt for the ruin of European civilization rests on 
Germany alone ? " 
And so the last car is out of the last bag. Pacifism 
does mean that we are to waive the whole point as 
fo the moral responsibility for the war. Pacifism does 
mean that we are to embrace the filthy Hun without 
asking him even to be sorry for the initial crime of 
Belgium and all the procession of crimes that defy even 
a bare catalogue. Pacifism does mean that we are 
to leave the Germans not only undefeated but unshriven. 
And the League of Nations does mean, to the Pacifist, 
a mere dodge to bring the Hun back into the civilized 
comity with no cleansing of his soul at ail, but only a 
perfunctory wash-and-brush-up after three years' com- 
pulsory abstention from soap. 

 Peace Policy--not a War Po|icy 
Now, the viguor and insistence with which the 
Pacifist has pursued the idea of a League of Nations 
have received an enormous assistance from the fact 
that it was introduced into the general discussion by 
President Wilson. For the Pacifist has very shrewdly 
seen what advantage might be taken of the delicate 
situation that President Wilson's advocacy of a League 
of Nations has hot received an exuberant response from 
the Allied statesmen and governments. The patriot, 
of course, even if himself most profoundly convinced 
of the policy, would be content at least to urge it on 
ifs own merits, and would refrain from embarrassing 
his Government and impairing the Allied unity by 
dzaelling on the differences of " aire " and " vision " 
and " moral insight." Not so the Pacifist; he has 
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" rubbed it in," and the very delicacy of the situation 
becomes his opportunity. He bas inordinately mag- 
nified the difference between the Allied views and 
President Wilson's views, and then has done his best 
to exacerbate the very little difference there is. The 
patriot, moreover, would reflect that President Wilson's 
proposal for a League of Nations was ruade when he 
spoke as a neutral, and when he was even punctilious 
in the observance of neutrality. To a man who, in 
any case, could not sympathize with Germany's war- 
lust and methods of war, but who, on the other hand, 
was forbidden by his strict conception of neutrality 
to show any leaning to the Allies, the idea of a League 
of Nations must have strongly appealed as a convenient 
medium for the indication of where his sympathies 
lay. For President Wilson knew well enough that a 
League of Nations was in any case strictly congruous 
with the aim and ethics of the Allies, and would be 
sympathetically received by them, on the one hand; 
and, on the other hand, he knew that the proposal 
would never be accepted by a Germany unchastened by 
defeat. His proposal, then, coming when it did, was 
a very excellent example of diplomatic statesmanship ; 
it enabled him to warn Germany what America's 
standpoint in international ethics was, without assuming 
then that that standpoint was not shared by Germany 
herself. It enabled him, by merely uttering his thoughts 
aloud, and without departing in the least degree from 
his correct attitude as the head of a neutral State, to 
let Germany see that America was on the side of the 
angels. But it was pre-eminently the utterance and 
philosophy of a neutral, and was not the language of 
a belligerent. Its very value and justification were 
that it came from a man who v.,as " above the dust and 
din of battle " (as the Pacifists bave so often said, to 
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heighten his moral authority on this matter, and to 
lower the authority and moral prestige of the spokes- 
men of their own country), but it could not corne, as 
an urgent aire, from the head of a nation fighting for 
its lire, as France is and we are, in all the din and dnst. 
And the patriot, reflecting on this origin and setting of 
President Wilson's declaration, with fifteen months of 
neutrality to run before America threw off her neutrality 
and entered the din and dust, would reasonably conclude 
that as the war progressed and as America became more 
deeply committed to the cause and rate of the Allies 
themselves, the proposal for a League of Nations, 
which was the expression of America's peace policy, 
would recede into the background as her war policy. 
And so it has proved, even already. President Wilson 
no longer throws his emphasis on sentiments appropriate 
to a neutral ; he speaks now as what he is--the deter- 
mined foe of what he has called the enemy to human 
liberty, firm|y resolved on " force, force to the utmost, 
force without limit and without stint." The League 
of Nations was his peace policy, but victory has become 
his war policy, and he sees that not only will victory 
not prejudice his League of Nations, but that if is 
the necessary prelude to it. 
The patriot, then, would be justified, not only by his 
patriotism, but by his intelligence and reasoning 
faculties, in refraining from using President Wilson's 
declarations in order to sow tares among the Allied 
wheat. But the Pacifist takes the opportunity with 
both hands ; the very considerations that restrain the 
patriot incite and rejoice him, and the intrinsic question 
of the establishment or otherwise of a League of 
Nations becomes subsidiary to the purpose of exploit- 
ing President Wilson's policy in the interests of Allied 
disunion--in the interests, that is, of Germany. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

ND so we corne to the outstanding sign and 
characteristic of the Pacifist" his readiness-- 
nay, his eagerness--to " queer the pitch " for his own 
country.* In the far-off days of Peace he was called 
* Just as the Pacifist is biassed against Great Britain in 
relation to any other country, so he is biassed against England 
in its relation to her partners in the United Kingdom and 
Empire. A choice example of this truly "Little England " 
attitude may be seen in an article on " John Bull and Sons " 
by Mr. A. G. Gardiner, in the Daily News, Match Ixth, x96 : 
" John Bull must become John Bull and Sons. ,.. It will 
not be an easy thing to arrange. It will not be easy to correct 
the overshadowing preponderance of purely English represen- 
ration which the present facts of population involve." The 
assumption that England would tamely submit to ber own 
share of influence being '« corrected " (though ber shaxe of 
man-power and revenue would, of course, hot be corrected] i 
characteristic of this type of. mind. 
The assumption has, however, some justification from th 
amazing apathy of the English people to their own nationalism. 
It is, perhaps, forgotten th.t during the Ulster crisis of I92, 
_M_r. Churchill ruade a speech on the possibflities of Devolution 
in which he suggested that England would prob.bly have to 
b carved into little bits, like the old Heptarchy, if ever th 
granting of Home-Rule-all-round compelled the politicians to 
give it to England too, in order that the susceptibilities of the 
Irish, Scotch and Welsh Parliaments might not be outraged 
by the size of their big brother. I knew quite well what I 
was doing when in Loyalty I represented the Pacifist caucus 
as ghast at Aylett's "I ara all for Home Rule--especially 
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, " Little Englander," and " the friend of every country 
but his own "--an epithet and a phrase that, I confess, 
sometimes seemed to me harsh and a little too facile; 
not in the least because I had any sympathy with his 
ideas (very far from it), but because that summary 
condemnation of even impracticable " ideals " might 
so easily be applied by the crude jingo to the sensitive 
patriot struggling to be just. 
But the Pacifist of war-time is simply the Little 
Englander grown up. The war has tested him in its 
fiery furnace, and has revealed his common clay. What 
he was, he is--which was the whole point of Loyalty 
--and the war, so far from educing his latent patriotism, 
has merely developed his active perversity. It should 
have ruade him unlearn everything he presumed to 
teach. It should have taught him to distrust every 
amiable banality which he called " an ideal." It 
should, if his humanitarianism were not a hollow 
sham, have moved him to a hate beyond coherent 
expression of the foul race that has polluted the world 
with horror and has even numbed man's capacity for 
pity. It should, if he were really a lover of liberty, 
have stiffened his spine to simple manliness, as he saw 
what his " peaceful Germany " had been preparing for 
whilst he was so busy dotting the i's and crossing the t's 
of " progressive politics," and contesting every 
increase of our defensive power ; whilst he was deriding 

for England!" I hoped that that episode would have the 
effect of stimulating to some degree the sense of English national- 
ism, but most of the critics received it in the spirit of the caucus 
itself (oblivious of the irony of the passages) ; and it was very 
interesting to see English papers treating '" Home Rule for 
England " as one of the jokes of the play, and as an evidence 
of the political amateurishness of the (then anonymous) author. 
That, of course, was precisely the attitude of the Pacifist cucus 
to Aylett and his proposal. 
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Boy Scouts because the movement tended to " mili- 
tarism "; and pouring contempt on Empire Day 
because it led to " imperialism "; and opposing our 
school children being taught to reverence their flag 
because it led to " Jingoism "; and protesting against 
" such provocative names " as Vindictive and Im- 
placable being given to warships,* because they sounded 
war-like ; whilst all these puerilities had been exhaust- 
ing his political intelligence, a Power was relentlessly 
preparing to overthrow the Iiberty of the wide world. 
And if he had in him a spark of simple patriotism, his 
soul would have caught some of the splendour of his 
race during its great trial ; but it taught him only to 
tell his race and country that they should grovel at the 
feet of Lenin and Trotsky. 

For Revolution' Sake 
I bave pace in which to deal, very briefly, with only 
two manifetation of the Pacifit's chief characteritic : 
his campaign () to ubordinate hi country' aires 
to thoe of revolutionary Ruia, and () to ubordinate 
the whole Allied war policy to the peace policy of 
President Wilson. 
No chapter in history illustrates more tragically the 
vanity of human wishes than the Russian revolution ; 
and nothing in the cause and curse of Pacifism illuminates 
its insincerity and perversity more completely than its 
persistence in talking of the Russian revolution as the 
most glorious event in history long after it was known 
to be the most inglorious tragedy--a tragedy full of 
sinister possibilities for the Liberty it had betrayed 
in the name of Democracy. I suppose there were not 
half a dozen men in England who did not hail the over- 
* The Pacifist politician who made this quaint protest 
suggested the character of Scrunt in Loyalty. 
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throw of Tsardom with relief and thankfulness. It 
was not necessary to be a Pacifist, or even a neo-" demo- 
crat," or even a Radical, or anything but a normal 
liberty-loving Englishman, in order to rejoice at the 
overthrow of a medioeval tyranny, and the prospect of 
the birth of another free nation worthy to take its 
place along with France and us (America had not then 
" come in ") in this great struggle. But the difference 
between the welcome given to the revolution by the 
ordinary English patriot and the ordinary Pacifist 
was that the Patriot rejoiced for Russia's sake, and the 
Pacifist rejoiced at it for revolution's sake. 
He saw immediately and instinctively that it might 
prove to be a most powerful auxiliary of his cause. 
He could at once proceed to attack the Govemment 
for hot being ardent enough in its welcome--for the 
revolution was not three days old before the Govern- 
ment had to announce in the House of Commons that 
" the situation " as not clear," which was the language 
of governmen al reticence to hint at the possibility, 
even so early foreshadowed, that the revolution might 
merely mean that an ordered autocracy had given 
place to a disordered democracy. He could proceed 
to attack on the saine ground those he calls " our own 
Prussians," because they, too, saw that it was too 
early to begin to shout " Vive le Duma ! " as the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman once very appropriately 
did, until it was clear that there would be any Duma 
to shout for. He could proceed next to the strenuous 
assertion that the revolution gave the final proof that 
this was " a fight for Democracy," and it was an easy 
step thence to clamour" " If this is a fight for demo- 
cracy, what are  and  and  doing in our 
Cabinet ? Are such men as these acceptable to the 
great Russian democracy ? " 
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Next, ever going a littIe fmther, he could begin to 
drop guarded hints that what Russia had done England 
might do---that that sort of thing was " catching "; 
that we, too, should have to " put our house in order " 
(mark the irony of events that fs waiting to overwhelm 
those words " in order ! "), and should have to march 
abreast of thc new Republican state; that England, 
that notorious Iaggard in Iiberty, would soon bave to 
quicken her steps and learn to dance fo the Trotsky 
tune and to the now unshackled Bear : England, who 
drew her full breath of liberty long before the first 
Romanoff ruled in Russia and long before Poland had 
carried Western civilization there. And then there 
arose a cunning anxiety from the Pacifists as to whether 
the King of England was not a littIe belated in sending 
his congratulations to the new Republic--even when 
it was not quite clear whether there was any president 
or republic or stable government to send them fo.* 
And so Mr. H. G. Wells suddenly became very busy 
with some new republican society, t which was to teach 
* Just so the Pacifist Press ruade a violent hullabaloo a 
little later on to ask why Mr. Balfour had insulted America 
by being absent from a celebration in ber honour when she 
entered the war--and it was discovered that Mr. Balfour's 
absence and insult were due to the fact that he was already 
on his way as a special envoy . . . to Washington ! 
t The following extract from a letter from me which appeared 
in the Times may be interesting for its foreshadowing of the 
change subsequently ruade " to mitigate the rigour of a royal 
caste " by a progressive decline in cadet royal titles : 
°' What Mr. Wells's suggestion amounts to fs practically 
this : that, having ourselves settled the right relation of monarchy 
to a free people two and a hall centuries ago, we should now 
humbly confess that the general sense of mankind fs at length 
catching us up; and that, although we ourselves thus long 
ago discovered that happy compromise which he calls the 
' Crowned Republic,' we should now protest to the test o5 
the wofld that we don't like dynastic tyrants. In other words, 
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old England fo suck the eggs that she smashed when 
she ruade an omelette of monarchical autocracy two 
hundred and sixty years before Russia became a «' Great 
Democracy." And by the rime the Russian l evolu- 
tion was beginning to show itself as a supreme tragedy, 
and the new democratic government was beginning to 
show itself a mockery of either government or demo- 
cracy, our Pacifists had got to the point of starting a 
formal organization to reproduce the revolution here. 

To Bol.hevl. Enslanl 
The Leeds Conference was heldua collection of the 
rag-tag and bob-tail of out public life--which solemnly 
set out to establish Soldiers' and Workmen's Council» 
and another Soviet here. And lr. Massingham, who 
is always ready to chase the latest " progressive " 
movement and to hall the latest political lunacy, 
ornamented the platform and wrote a lyrical article 
called " The New People's Party," solemnly initialled 
" H. W. M.," to show that the new movement fo Rus- 
having led the van in putting monarchy into its right place, 
we should now adopt an apologetic and explanatory attitude 
towards those nations which, in essential freedom, are now 
coming abreast but still are hot ahead of us. Throaes are 
falling, hOt in the issue between formal lepublicanism and 
Constitutional Monarchy, but in the issue between irresponsible 
tyranay and popular freedom. No doubt kings will die out, 
out of sheer loneliness--unless we end their isolation by mitigat- 
ing the rigour of a royal caste. Doubtless all thrones will 
one day be empty, but even then Presidential chairs will have 
to be filled .... But surely a people which has shown so 
much political initiative as we have shown need not now hasten 
to indu]ge in political mianicry. We should change out Cort- 
stitutional system soon enough for a caus, but we owe to 
what is our own creation a little more respect than to change 
it merely to be in the fashion--which is all that imitation with- 
out purpose and necessity amounts to."The Titans. Aprl] 
2it, I97. 
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sianize England had not only the editorial support of 
The Nation, but of the editor his very self. And it 
appeared that our Lenin was to be one SmiIIie and 
out Trotsky, Ramsay Macdonald. 
" The New People's Party!"--a fungus growth of 
mushroom rapidity and dark-cellar culture and perni- 
clous nature, hailed instan«r by an intelligence that 
flatters itself on its political science, as the coming 
power, the new thing, IT all at once !* And ail because 
it was something intransigent, something revoIutionary, 
something that threatened to upset something, so,ne- 
thing neither morally nor inteIlectuaIly worth the 
halfpenny stamp that called the " delegates " (after- 
wards dtscovered to be the very dregs of the " demoe 
cratic" underworld) together. That fs where, and 
how, Pacifism gives itself away--by its associations, and 
by its eagerness to fall into line with the very latest 
and lowest subversive movement that has the insolence 
fo call itself" democratic," and that holds out the pros- 
pect of servng Germany's interests by disservng ours. 
And fmally, of course, Pacifism exploited the Russian 
* The Leeds Conference (held June 4th, I917) was a Iranldy 
treasonable gathering, designed to take the control of the 
war out of the hands of the Government and held to '" demand 
the complete chat-ter of social, political, and economic liberty 
won by Russia, and finally it will call for the establishment 
in this country of a Council of Workmen's and Soldiers' Dele- 
gares "--the idea being to get at the Army and turn it into 
an army of revolution. The motive behind the Conference 
was clearly stated in advance by one of its chief promoters, 
Mr. Fairchild, then nominated as one of the " British Socialist 
Delegates to Russia ": " Whatever capacity for organization 
fs in the forces represented at Leeds must be devoted to the 
task of di'ecting the maniold discontents now growing in this 
country," because " Great Britain fs the pivot of the Allies." 
"lhe Conferenee platform included the Pacifist Labour M.P.'$, 
Snowden, Ramay Madonald, Jowett, and Anderon, Mr. 
Maaaingham, and Mr. Bertrand Russell, ince ent to prtson. 
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Revolution, with its " no annexation$ and no indem- 
nities" Teutonized trick, to submerge our cause to the 
level of Russia's " aires "--aires realized at Brest- 
Litovsk, realized by Germany in Esthonia and Lithuania 
and Courland and Finland--but hot to be fully realized 
by Russia till she has gone through the chaos, terror 
and famine that even yet await her. 
Now the charge tobe made against Pacifism in 
relation to the Russian Revolution is a very explicit 
and yet comprehensive charge. It is that long af ter 
Pacifists knew that the " glorious episode " was nothing 
less than a betrayal of liberty by two German hirelings, 
who have turned Russia into a cockpit that will become 
a cesspool, they still paraded it as a democratic 
achievement we should respect and defer to, and they 
still intensified its embarrassments to the Allied cause. 
I wonder whether Pacifists ever look back on what they 
have written and said, and see the causes they have 
championed remembered only as aberrations and 
disasters; the horses they have " backed " which 
were never " starters "; the prophecies they have 
made that corne to read like lunacies; the «' larger 
visions " they have seen that show only their blind- 
ness; the policies they have proclaimed as "' our only 
hope " and '" our sole duty" which are long ago at the 
bottom of the polemical dustbin ; and what they think 
of all their arrogant and strenuous defiance of all the 
realities of this war for the very breath of civilization. 
Do they ever, I wonder, look back upon their warnings 
that " the Great Russian Democracy--it is useless 
to blink the fact--distrusts us !"--the great Russian 
democracy that was only a deluded rabble at the heels 
of a couple of supreme scoundrels, and that betrayed 
us and all out holy cause. Do they ever, I wonder, 
have any sense of the ignominy of their exhortation» 
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that we must, merely because we were "" distrusted," 
and by arch-plotters whose very Iunction it was to 
" distrust " us, tear up all out own notions and stan- 
dards of right and wrong and justice and good purpose, 
and fall in at the rail of the Bolsheviks, marching fo 
perdition as fast as vodka and looted wine-shops could 
carry them ? And have the Pacifists, I wonder, any 
sense of the personal contempt they have inspired in 
those who saw how lightly they prostituted the faine 
and naine of England, trailing both in the dust to be 
spat upon by a rabble that was no more Russia than 
the Leeds Conference was England--a rabble drunk 
with " liberty " as though it were a methylated spirit. 

"' Democac " and Demoslization 
" Free Russia has shown us the way !--her enlight- 
ened democracy has opened up a clean path to Peace. 
It is for the Allies to choose .... " And at that 
moment the enlightened Democracy is turning its 
guns away from the enemy to mow down its own 
officers; at that moment all the mountains of muni- 
tions that British thew and sinew had toiled to produce 
are being bartered and abandoned to the Hun. And 
soon it will not be sale to walk in the streets of Petro- 
grad lest the democrats knock you down to steal your 
boots; soon workmen will be lunching at twelve 
shillings a lunch on princely wages that will only last 
a month because the factories will then be closed; 
soon officers will strip the lace and marks from their 
uniforms to lessen their shame as they sell newspapers 
for bread on the cobbles of Moscow ;* soon Trotsky's 
* Two months after this was written I read: " General 
Brusiloff was recentl¥ wounded in the leg during the troubles 
at Moscow. The limb ,,vas amputated, and the ex-Goneral, 
who bas fallen into complete poverty, now subsists «ntirol.) 
on public charity."--The Star, June 7th, I918. 
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great democratic ideal shall be realizedmthat "the 
peasant shall stand over the bourgeois and make 
him toil;" soon murder shall be more common than 
work and pillage be the only livelihood. And soon 
the " democratic " wheel cornes full circle, the " splen- 
did episode" works itself out fo its destined debase- 
ment, and Russia lies like a great giant, drunk, helpless, 
bruised and broken with ifs own fall, bleeding from 
ifs own wounds, covered with the sores of ifs own 
corruption, prone until the hand of Authority shall 
set if on its feet again. 
Let us now corne to dates and names, and show 
how Pacifism interpreted and exploited the Russian 
revolution. 
It is the end of May, I9I 7. Kerensky has talked 
himself into power, and has still to talk himself into 
impotence. But he is now War Secretary, and 
nominally supreme, with rive months of precarious 
power before him ere he must flee from Trotsky and 
disappear from the story. He has just returned from 
haranguing the Army at the front, exhorting it to fight 
iust when if has ceased to be a fighting force ; exhort- 
ing if to " act " just as it has resolved itself into 
loquacious committees; and bidding it no longer 
fraternize with the enemy just when the enemy, having 
taken measure of what is no longer the Russian Army, 
and being quite reassured of its helplessness, is begin- 
ning to slip quietly away fo the Western front, slowly 
to mass against the French and British, now betrayed 
by " Democracy" in the naine of " Liberty ! " 
The debacle, indeed, has already begun, and the 
Army democratized is demoralized also. The salure 
has gone--in the naine of democracy. In its place is 
ubstituted "a voluntary mutual greeting," so that 
the soldier nods to his captain, and the captain wave 
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a cheery comrade's hand in return. From the general 
to the drummer boywand Irom the admiral to the 
stoker--ail are now " equal " by solemn decree of the 
Provisional Government. The sacred right of " self- 
determination," of which we are soon to hear so much, 
has been anticipated by a Iew months, and applied to 
the regiments; they elect their own officers and they 
mariage their own affairs by committees elected by a 
show of hands. When off duty the soldier who wishes 
to leave the barracks, or the sailor who wishes to leave 
his ship, merely announces that intention to whom- 
soever it may concern, and goes (ail strictly according 
to the clause provided) ; and we have to wait a Iew 
months, for the reign of Terror and Trotsky, beIore the 
process of " liberty" is so extended that the officers of 
the Baltic Fleet have to seek permission (and not merely 
announce their intention) from the Ship's "Committee " 
ere they may go ashore. 
And Petrograd is almost a gala city--perpetual 
holidays, perpetual processions, informal little " meet- 
ings " here and there in the streets, addressed by soldiers 
who no longer fight and by workmen too busy to work ; 
and every other day a demonstration of anarchists, 
firing revolvers as they go, marches down the Nevsky 
Prospekt and rires in shop windows, just to embêter le 
bourgeois--the hated bourgeois, who is already as 
completely deposed as the Tsar, and will soon know 
what it is to be murdered in his office or bank, or tried 
by three workmen and three soldiers for the selI-evident 
crime of being a bourgeois. 

In,uit fo Ru,,ia" 
Though the Provisional Government still issues ifs 
decrees, the Soviet is already the power behtnd 
Kerensky'» throne, and is now busy formulatlng it 
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philosophy that the best way to end the war wtth 
Germany ts to start revolutions in the Allied countries ; 
and in a few months the effect of this indoctrination of 
anarchy among Russia's " allies" is to be seen in the 
disaster on the Italian front. And the Soviet has 
already declared the terms on which it will end its own 
war with Gennany : it vill resolutely refuse to annex 
any German territory and it will firmly decline any 
indemnity--and in a few months it will declare that 
Germany " has her foot on Russia's neck," and will 
agree to an indemnity of eight hundred millions, and will 
declare its powerlessness to resist Germany's annexation 
of the Baltic provinces. The Soviet has also ruade 
known that it distrusts the "capitalistic" and 
" bourgeois " governments of the Allies, and for several 
months to come our Pacifists are to be busy attacking 
the Government because they " have not accepted the 
great democratic ideals of the free Russian people." 
Mr. Arthur Henderson is about to arrive in Petroad 
as the democratic emissary of the bourgeois British 
Government to the Provisional Government of Russia. 
He is now a member of the War Cabinet, himself 
receiving the hopelessly bourgeois salary of rive thou- 
sand a year, but is about to imbibe ultra-democratic 
ideals which shall later bear fruit in the threat that 
when out men return from the front they will know 
how to use machine guns and how to build street 
barricades for a revolution of our own--for the day 
is soon coming when it will be assumed that the only 
object of being a " democrat" is tobe a revolutionary. 
But Mr. O'Grady, the Chairman of the General Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions, is already there, and he writes 
to Mr. Appleton, the Secretary of the Federation, to 
»ay that Petrograd is already infested with German 
spies, and that there is grave danger that they wtll 
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influence the Russian workers in the interests of Ger- 
many, and asking Mr. Appleton what had better be 
done, and what message British Labour has for Russian 
Labour--which, by now, has given up work for the 
easier task of government, and draws its own wages 
for attending its own committee meetings. And Mr. 
Appleton's reply is given in this vigorous an..-I 
economical cable : 
Tell out Russian friends that out boys are fighting in 
l%ance while theirs are talking in Petrograd. 
There, in the saine breath, spoke authentic British 
Labour, patriotism and simple sense. And how does 
Pacifism regard that ebullition of sanity and honest 
impatience ? The Dail.y News instantly and indignantly 
asks where the Censor is, and what he has done fo 
allow that " insult fo Russia " to pass : 
" Any attitude more utter]y fatal to the hope of a good 
understanding between the Russian and British peoples it is 
impossible to conceive, The worl¢ers of Russia bave achieved 
almost th gratst miracle i» t].¢ history o/ th¢ world, and the 
recognition they win from the Secretary of the General Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions is a dictatorial and impertinent lecture ! " 
I will hot spoil that revelation of the political 
sagacity of the Pacifist mind by dwelling on if. The 
more important point is the revelation of Pacifist 
eagerness to see British Labour grovelling belote 
Bolshevism, and to rebuke British Labour for telling 
ifs homely truths in ifs homely way. I select that 
incident, and narrate if with the necessary accompany- 
ing detail, fo show the attitude of Pacifism to the 
Russian revolutionaries, and their wrath at British 
Labour--the real thing--xvhen it speaks in the accents 
of sanity and patriotism. 
And now see the other side of the shield. It is the 
turn of the Russians, who must hot be "insulted " by 
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plain speech, to speak of England; and the Soviet 
declares, just a week after Mr. Appleton's cablegram : 
" The Revolution will not sacrifice a single soldier to help 
you to repair 'historic injustices' committed against you. 
What about the historic injustices committed by yourselves, 
and your violent oppression of Ireland, India, Egypt, and 
innumerable people inhabiting all continents of the world ? 
" If you are so anxious for justice that you are prepared 
to send millions in its naine to the grave, then begin vith 
yourselves ! " 
And how does the Pacifist receive that " insult to 
England "bthat travesty of England's rule which is 
so obviously German that it might have come from 
Berlin direct, instead of only via Petrograd, but which, 
if taken seriously, ought to make any Englishman 
deserving the name silent with contempt for its 
authors. Well, the Pacifist print does take it seriously 
hand adopts the Bolshevik point of view : 
"' The very interesting quotation sent by out Petrograd corre- 
spondent to-day shows that the Russian democracy is quite 
literally in earnest, in its demand for a new and precise state- 
ment of the aires of the Allies, and is not in the least disposed 
to be put off with amiable generalities. We have already 
indicated that the Russian soldiers and workmen are quite 
right in their demand. The suspicions in which it is rooted 
are not entirely chimerical, and the Russian democracy 
entitled to the assurances for which it asks."--Daily 
May 3oth, x9x7. 
What of t],at, for " English " joumalism ? 
Mr. Wells " Booms » the Bolsheviks 
It is utterly impossible, out of simple considerations 
of space, to follow Pacifism through all its phases and 
mazes to show in detail its steady use of the Russian 
revolution to betray the Allies into Bolshevism and its 
consequences, and to lure us into a German Peace. 
But I wish to make two points clear. The first is 
that, although this detailed process would convict 
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Pacifism of a lack of sagacity so complete as to justify 
the forcible suppression of its exponents as public 
guides, something much more than its sagacity fs in 
question. The inveterate stupidity of Pacifism fs a 
matter of inexhaustible proof, and the course of the 
war fs marked by the gravestones of illusions that bave 
perished, " ideals " that have been annihilated by 
facts; theories that have been falsified; dogmas that 
have defied rationality--all maintained in the interests 
of the Hun and in the teeth of devastating facts, making 
these perversities impossible to the simplest intelli- 
gence. But the point fs, in relation to the Russian 
revolution as to every other Pacifist manifestation, 
that all these perversities, producing confusion and 
discord and all the demoralizing babble of these fateful 
years, have been also impossible to the honest 
intelligence. 
The second point fs that it was not merely individual 
Pacifists or iournals which strove to fie the cause 
of Liberty and England to that most sinister 
" democratic " sham, Bolshevik ideaIism, but that 
the whole forces of Pacifism, in Parliament, Press and 
public organization, were concentrated on the task. 
If I quote mainly from the Daily News it fs again 
because that organ fs not only the richest depository of 
Pacifist delusions in the kingdom, but because it still 
presumes to represent oflîcial Liberalism, speaks for 
the Liberal opposition, influences its Parliamentary 
policy, and seeks to provide the devices for Mr. Asquith 
to emblazon on his party banner. Its policy and 
philosophy are neither morally nor intellectually above 
the obscurer prints which pursue the paths of Pacifism 
in public twilight ; but I have not the space to waste 
on them when the authoritative creed of Pacifism fs 
so accessible. 
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But the whole Pacifist section exploited the Russi 
revolution to our disadvantage and pefil. Take NIr. 
H. G. Wells, for instance--a man of European reputa- 
tion, and not a ranting ]ournalist. Mr. Wells is not 
a Pacifist impur sang--he bas got hold of the wrong 
end of the stick, but he still holds the stick in his hands, 
and occasionally suggests that he still wants to beat 
Germany with it. But he mysteriously joined the 
" What are we fighting for ? " defeatists, and sup- 
ported the League of Nations upon the extremely 
untenable ground that it had " inspired hundreds of 
thousands of men to face dreadful deaths "which 
is sheer fustian, for two excellent reasons. The first, 
a question of prosaic fact, that the League of Nations 
did not appear in the discussion until voluntaryisln 
had ceased and conscription had corne ; and the second, 
a simple psychological truth : that no man who ever 
lived would " face dreadful death and hardships more 
deterrent than death " to fight for such an abstraction. 
The man who would fight for a League of Nations, 
but not for his own nation, would be a terrible prig, 
as incredible as the mythical man who will " fight for 
democracy," but will not fight for humanity in general 
or for his own most democratic country in particular. 
But Mr. Wells committed himself to a worship of 
Bolshevism as extravagant as that of any cocoa Pacifist, 
and that after six months' experience of its real nature 
and purpose, and down to a few days of the news coming 
of its final shame. Thus on January ISth, I918, Mr. 
Wells writes a double column article in the tolerant 
columns of the Daily Mail--an article " copyrighted 
in U.S.A.," to spread its artless mischief there. Mr. 
Wells opens by sneering at " the old diplomacy " which 
has " floundered pitifully " over the Russian situation 
--a situation, says he, which requires nothing more 
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than " nother-wit " for ifs understanding. And so he 
brings his mother-wit to bear on the problem--to clear 
up "our muddled minds," and put the diplomatists 
and Foreign Office fools straight. The Bolsheviks are 
fine people, says Mr. Wells--" much better educated 
than our diplomatists," to whom one has '" to talk 
like a fifth-form boy." (Please, Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
give us a cartoon of Mr. Wells thus patronizing an 
ambassador !) And the Bolsheviks are honest folk, 
says Mr. Wells. And, finally, the Bolsheviks, says 
Mr. Wells, know what they are doing much better 
than our Prime Ministers and Jingoes. " It is really 
our Tories--despite all their flag-wagging and bluster 
--who want to patch up a rotten end to the war." But 
the Bolsheviks speak out straight, says Mr. Wells. 
" No peace with the Hohenzollerns[" is what they 
insist upon .... And the news in the very samc day's 
paper in which Mr. Wells writes, is the news of the 
Bolsheviks being put through the hoop at Brest-Litovsk 
by Kuhlmann and Czernin, and actually making 
" peace " with those astute agents of " the Hohen- 
zollerns." 
Amsterdam, January I4th. 
At Friday's sitting of the Peace Conference Kuhlmann 
insisted that no German evacuation should take place until the 
Russian Army had been demobilized. But when it came to 
the point as to what was to be evacuated he blandly stated that 
"evacuation can extend only to those regions which are still 
part of 1Russia," and argued that Poland, Lithuania, and Cour- 
land are hot, because plenipotentiary bodies within them bave 
decided on separation from Russial The Russians then ruade 
lengthy proposais involving German evacuation, whereupon 
General Hoffman rose and said : "The Russian delegation talks 
as if it stood victorious and could dictate conditions .... 
Reuter. 

"The Russian delegation talks as if . . . !" On the 
very day that Mr. Wells is backing the Bolshedks, 
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who will stand no nonsense from " the Hohenzollerns," 
they (the new first-form diplomatists, the real thing 
in government, the last word in democratic enlighten- 
ment) are being outwitted at every turn by the agents 
of Hohenzollernism. But we have still to corne to 
Mr. Wells' mother-wit. Arhy does he back the 
Bolsheviks ? Because he says their "mental and 
moral methods against Germany "i.e., their " talk " 
--is going to do more than military methods. Or, as he 
puts it, for the sake of introducing a sneer at our Army 
and Navy: " Perhaps the Bolsheviks may have 
found a way to strike at the evil thing in Berlin less 
costly and less tedious than even the expedients our 
brilliant cavalry generals and our imperturbable Navy 
have discovered".., and, even as he wrote, the 
Bolsheviks were accepting a German peace handed out 
to them on the German sword ! 
Well, eminent novelists who begin to lecture their 
countrymen on the gravest public affairs, and who 
develop a sudden dogmatism upon matters on which 
they betray only a fifth-form competence, really cannot 
have the best of both worlds. If they insist on wearing 
the prophet's mantle, they must at any rate expect to 
be stoned when the prophecy is a howling bad shot. 
There is Mr. Arnold Bennett again, who took to politics 
late in his career, and who seems to be in a hurry to 
make up for lost time by a dogmatism and self-con- 
fidence that even a lifetime of proved statesmanship 
would not justify. And I think Mr. Wells' mother-wit 
concerning Bolshevism ought to be associated with 
lV[r. Bennett's vision concerning conscription, to be 
found in the congenial columns, of course, of the Daily 
News : 
"I see in any attempt af compulsion the strong probability 
of a most horrible fiasco and appalling scandal, if nothing 
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worse, and with that a deadly check to tho progress of tho 
Allicd arms. I ste in it a bright hope for Germany. °' 
A ch, zo ! 
P Specimen of Pacifist Jargon 
And after that little interlude with eminent novelists, 
floundering so confidently in an unfamiliar medium, 
let us turn to the serious Pacifist again. Take The 
Nation, a weekly journal of cocoa proprietorship, which 
ministers to the middle-class crank: a class which 
includes the " intellectual " socialist ; the "' really 
clever" people; the people who take to politics as 
some people take to drugs or spiritualism ; the people 
who before the war used to fondle tiny books, richly 
bound, containing the latest poems of the latest 
Russian revolutionaries; the people who talk i argon 
in art and literature and are so decadent in their 
moral fastidiousness that they would rather attend a 
conference on venereal disease than hear what the 
Huns did in the pollution of Belgium; and the rich 
" progressives" and weird " reformers " who associate 
with the anarchical wing of industrial agitation and 
call it " Labour," but who have no communion what- 
ever with the British working man and his healthy pot 
of beer. And the example of Pacifist perversity which 
I select from The Nation gives as good an idea as can be 
gained of the rhapsodical lunacies of which the creed 
is capable. It appeared on June 9th, I917, that is to 
say, when it was written the Russian Army had already 
begun that loquacious inaction which was soon to betray 
the whole cause of liberty, and turn Russia into a 
faithless ally. Soon its Offlcers were being shot by 
treacherous troops, and its generals were committing 
suicide in shame for the cowardice of the men who 
would no longer fight the enemy, but bartered their 
weapons with him. The salute had gone, and the 
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mutinies were coming ; and " calm reigned along the 
whole Russian front:" the calm brought about by 
fraternization with the Huns, who were well content 
hOt to have to fight a foe which had given up fighting, 
and were content to wait for their rich booty of British- 
made guns, and to wait for the separate peace then 
clearly maturing, before turning to the Western front, 
there to hurl at the British Army the shells made by 
British Labour. And The Nation, having to explain 
this fact of the looming treachery of Russia somehow, 
blissfully explains it all in an article on " The Moral 
Factor." It seeks to show that mere vulgar physical 
force " produces an equilibrium " (in other words, 
that we cannot give our knock-out blow), but that 
'° moral force " can absolutely paralyse the German 
Army. So this is how The Nation goes about if : 

" Take the Russian revolution. Superficial|y, it may be 
regarded in the light of a military misfortune .... but it is 
one of which the Gerrnan armies seem unable to make adequate 
use. In a material sense, the Russian fronts cannot be too 
strongly held. Yet there is no invasion of Russial In the 
West, on the contrat-y, where stand the mightiest and best 
equipped armies of the campaign, there is violent conflict, and 
the promise of a still more determined onset and resistance." 

Ail of which simply means that in Russia the Germans 
need no longer fight a foe that no longer opposes them, 
but that in the West the defection of this Aily will 
throw upon the bodies of British men the added burden. 
And the writer does not even deplore this inaction and 
defection which are eventually to be translated into the 
long casualty lists of his own countrymen : he purrs 
over the position as though it were a beautiful sonnet. 
He is not even conscious of the colossal irony that the 
'" Democracy" of his weekly rhapsodies is selling the 
pass. He is not stirred to any sense of horror of what 
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the defection of Russian democracy means in wounds 
and deaths to Englishmen, but postures and beati- 
tudinizes concerning the beautiful " moral factor " at 
work on the Russian front, protecting the Russians 
from any more German attacks. Why, he asks, has 
the German forward movement against Russia been 
stopped ? He ascribes it all to " the German 
democracy," which has forbidden the German Army 
to match any more against the peaceIul Russian army : 
" Weak as it fs, dubious as fs its voice, German democracy 
has been strong enough to hold the German legions back flore 
their prey .... Now it fs this moral factor which constitutes 
the true determinant of the struggle." 
What, let my readers calmly ask themselves, must 
be the depth of egotism and the shallowness of soul 
and the absence of patriotic feeling and the callousness 
to the tragic truth which can allow a man, at a time 
when all that lire holds worth humanity's breath fs 
in added peril, to fa]sify with his maundering moralities 
the facts of so great a tragedy, and to cover the treason 
of a deluded army with the gauze and tinsel of such 
immoral camoulïage ? And that sort of moral blight 
fs the daily and weekly contribution of Pacifism to the 
cause which Civilization must sustain--or perish. 
And I need not remind my readers that as soon as 
the Huns decided it was time to cut the cackle and 
get to business again, the fraternizations ceased and 
" the good German sword " did the rest. They got 
their Peace exactly as they wanted it, and " the moral 
factor," which was to be " the true determinant of the 
struggle," became in a flash revealed as the synonym 
for treachery and the instrument of defeat. 
A Creed that lefies Caricature 
To make a parenthetical but relevant point, nothing 
in the criticisms of Loyalty baflîed me more than 
Ioo 
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that the Pacifists represented in the play were " cari 
catures," and that the struggle it illustrated was not 
good drama because it was " an unequal conflict " 
between ordinary sane Englishmen on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, " palpable idiots," " gross 
caricatures," and " perverse and feeble-minded people, 
who, if they really existed, would have no influence 
whatever in public affairs "! But the fact is that 
Pacifists simply defy caricature; and I could only 
conclude that either dramatic critics do not follow 
very closely the political aspects of the war (or, in 
some cases, read the papers for which they write), or 
that the compression of three years of Pacifism into the 
three hours' traffic of the stage, and the startling effect 
of revealing Pacifists exactly as they are and speak and 
think, in the tierce light of dramatic presentation, ruade 
them seem " incredible." It is a matter of simple 
truth that the Pacifist characters in Loyalty are 
derived from obvious prototypes, and that nothing 
they say or do is without textual justification, always 
in the spirit and often in the very letter, in current 
Pacifism. But what was even more bewildering were 
the critical suggestions that if the play had dealt, not 
with " incredibly foolish people," but with " real 
Pacifists of influence," with " the reputable and high- 
minded, even if misguided opponents of the war," it 
would have been a better play both as propaganda and 
drama. But the dreary and appalling truth is that 
there are no Pacifists of this superior mental type. One 
critic, indeed, coming to names, did write: " How 
exciting his play might have been had he confronted 
a good mental likeness of Lord Morley with an equally 
good mental likeness of Lord Milner ! "--a suggestion 
which is one of the curiosities of dramatic criticism, 
for Lord Burleigh's nod would be infinitely more suscep- 
IOI 
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tible to "exciting " dramatic treatment than Lord 
Morley's philosophy. 
But the practical and immediate point is that Lord 
Morley has never said a public word upon the war 
since it began (and, for anything I or anybody publicly 
knows, he may be spending his declining years in review- 
ing his philosophy in the light of revealed facts), and the 
play sought to deal with those people who are the active 
agents of Pacifism and are doing its work daily ; and 
for practical purposes I might just as well have dis- 
interred John Stuart Mill as revived Lord Morley. 
It would be a humorless thing for a dramatist to say 
that the critics had missed his point--even though the 
point was so clear that to miss it required exceptional 
skill and courage--for the retort might be as obvious 
as the complaint. But even a dramatist may, at any 
rate, call a witness and refrain from his own evidence. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton is, I admit, not a dramatic critic. 
But he is the possessor of a first-class intelligence, an 
active publicist, the most eminent joumalist we possess 
(if literary genius may be allowed to enter into the 
composition of journalistic talent), and a student of 
politics whose grasp of political problems begins just 
about where that of the politician leaves off. And 
Mr. Chesterton, writing at length on "" The Lost Point 
in Loyalty," points out that just as you must first know 
what a thing means belote you try to show what is 
wrong with it, so Loyalty " might legitimately be less 
interesting to those who do not happen to see what it 
is all about," and then proceeds : 

" Many comedies of sentiment, good and bad, bave been 
devoted to showing how we bave all been changed by the wax. 
We cannot do justice to this play till we realize that it is meant 
to be specially about people who have ot been changed by 
th war. The supreme scene is meant to be a transformation 
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scene that does not transform. The shock is the shock of 
mobility. The irresistibIe force of war strikes the wooden 
post of stupidity ; and the prirnary point is that the post does 
hot move. The point in Loyalty bas been large]y ]ost by the 
dramatic critics .... It is less that the cranks are not loyal 
to the nation than that they are loyal to what they call the 
Party ; to a po!itica] sport of the days of peace. It may seem 
an extravagant touch, but it is a true and effective symbol, 
to make one of them ourse the tactlessness of ' having a war 
in the middle of such a by-election as this .... ' 
"This vision of immortal triviaIity is a rea]ly artistic con- 
ception .... It is hot the notion that men were dancing and 
feasting frivo]oas!y before the Deluge. It is that they are 
dancing frivolously after the Deluge. They are a race of empty- 
headed imps who will go on dancing after the Day of Judgment. 
'« Now this is hot only a sound artistic but a sound ethical 
suggestion. It is perfectly true that idealism, which should 
mean the case for remaining right, is often ruade an excuse for 
remaining wrong .... We should really bave ruade an advance 
in moral science if Pacifism had become admittedly impossible 
when peace became admittedly impossible. But these men 
will not learn from things, even the things they themselves 
bave to say and do. What they call a devotion to truth is 
rather an evasion of fact. And the two sides in this quarrel 
are quite fairly as well as finely represented in the last lines 
of the play, when one man says ' I still think I bave the larger 
vision,' and the other says, 'Distrust the larger vision when 
you have to shut your eyes to see it [ ' "--The New Witnss, 
December 6th, I9I 7. 
The whole indictment of Pacifism (and the whole 
point of the play) is that Pacifism has become, not an 
ideal, but a subterfuge; and that Pacifists are not 
high-minded men of exceptional moral enlightenment, 
but small-minded men of exceptional moral deficiency ; 
that instead of the supreme event lifting them up to 
its own height, it should still find them playing marbles 
in the belief that they are doing something or other 
with the " moral spheres." 
The Paclfi=t Profe==or= 
But the notion that there exists a body of Pacifist 
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doctrine which attains anything like the rank of a 
philosophy, or that there is a collection of individual 
Pacifists of any intellectual eminence, is a sheer delu- 
sion; the creed itself forbids it, and one might as well 
look for the Herbert Spencer of " Christian Science." 
Who and where are they ? Apart from the journalistic 
and parliamentary coteries, I know of none except a 
couple of professors, the novelist who wrote " Three 
Men in a Boat " and Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw 
may be struck off the list, for he shot his bolt in 
" Common Sense about the War," and was so adequately 
disposed of in " Common Sense about the Shaw " (1915) 
that he has since had nothing to say except that he bas 
nothing to withdraw, which is the worst that anybody 
else could say of him. His general sagacity may be 
deduced Irom this utterance, among the few he has 
favoured us with since he wrote his disgusting pamphlet: 
" ' A League of Western Civilization ' as a preventive against 
future wax was a suggestion thrown out by Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw in an address delivered at King's Hall, Covent Garden, 
last night .... 
"Mr. Shaw held the opinion that if we defeated Germany 
very heavily, she might try to seek a combination with the 
United States. She might say to America: 'We have been 
beaten by the British. This terrible naval power we have 
been unable to resist. You see how we are hemmed in. You 
are in the same position. Had you hOt better form a com- 
bination with us ? ' 
"' We might drive Germany and America into one another's 
arms by carrying out victory too far."*--The Daily Clzronicle, 
December 24th, 1915. 
As to the two professors, one is Mr. Bertrand Russell, 

* It is worth paxenthetical notice that after out first success 
on the Somme in 1916, the Daily News was also anxious that 
we should hOt "" carry out victory too fax," lest we alienated 
" the paxty of Liebknecht ! " The prospect of Germany being 
beaten always acts as a great stimulus to Pacifism. 
Io4 
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to whom I devoted all the attention necessary in 
" Commonsense about the Shaw." His philosophy is 
summed up in the doctrine of " non-resistance," which 
is merely the " moral factor " sophistry elevated into 
a creed, and belongs so properly to the realm of farce 
that Mr. H. A. Jones ruade it the theme of one. And 
the only further thing necessary to say about this 
eminent and philosophical Pacifist is that in a dollar 
book published in Chicago, entitled " Justice in War 
Time," Mr. Russell was kind enough to explain for us 
that the moral issues of this conflict are really no higher 
than those of a dog-fight : 

"This war is not being fought for any rational end .... When 
two dogs fight in the street, no one supposes that anything 
but instinct prompts them, or that they are inspired by high 
and noble ends .... They fight merely because something 
angers them in each other's smell. But if their fighting were 
accompanied by intellectual activity, one would say that he 
was fighting to promote the right kind of smell (Içultur) and 
the other to uphold the inherent canine right of running on 
the pavement (democracy). Yet this would hOt prevent the 
bystanders Irom seeing that their action was foolish, and that 
they ought to be parted as soon as possible. And what is true 
of dogs in the street is equally true of nations in the present war." 

The judge vho delivered the rejection of Mr. Russell's 
appeal, but said that in view of his eminent position in 
the country l,e would only be sent to serve his sentence 
in the second division, happens to be an acquaintance ; 
but I hope he will not mind my saying that the country 
would bave heard unmoved that the man who could 
write: " Dogs fight because something angers them 
in each other's smell .... What is true of dogs in the 
street is equally true of nations in the present war," 
had been sent, appropriately enough, to the Battersea 
Dogs' Home, amongst whose conveniences is a lethal 
chamber. 
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The other professor is Mr. Lowes Dickinson, whose 
inteIIectual profuudity may be pIumbed in a speech 
ruade by him af University ColIege (January 7th, I918 ), 
in which he advanced the theory that " the English 
pubIic school was in its way one of the main roots of 
the war," because " the atmosphere of the football 
field " was " as near to war as if was possible to get 
in peace-time "wa view which hardly expIains why 
Germany, which has no " English pubIic schools,'" and 
where our English sports are derided as a sign of our 
national futility, ruade and began this wr and England 
didn't. The wise man proceeded" 

«' He was not saying that it was not better to work off war 
feelings in gaines rather than in real war. but what ruade it so 
easy to go to war was that everyone had at the backs of their 
minds the notion that fighting was a natural occupation and 
that we fought for victory, there being no other reason about it. 
The contest was for the sake of the contest."--Report in the 
Star, January 7th, I9x8. 

Now we have clearly reached the limit of even the 
lunacies of Pacifism when an educated man (Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge) can talk like that, and, after 
three years' intensive revelation of why and with what 
we are af war, say that " the contest was for the sake 
of the contest." It even beats, for depressing stupidity, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's discovery early in the war 
--when he feared that his "German friends " would 
soon be disposed of--that we went fo war merely «' fo 
give battle practice fo the Fleet." Certainly, nothing 
put into the mouths of the " caricatures " and " ridicu- 
lous travesties " in Loyalty was anything like so foolish 
as Mr. Lowes Dickinson's view of the bloodthirsty 
provocations of school sports. In fact, considera- 
tions of artistic reticence compelled me fo understate 
the case and to mitigate the folly of the Pacifists. 
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I did use the authentic denunciation of boy scouting on 
the ground that it " conduced to militarism." But if 
I had made Ernest Stutchbury or Mr. Stapleton Dunt 
decline to subscribe to a football club, on the ground 
that the emulation of sporting gaines and the desire to 
win them finally led to nations going to war (I wonder, 
by the way, whether chess players ultimately degene- 
rate into great military strategists ?), or if I had made 
Mr. Ephraim Borer denounce tennis on the ground that 
its logical development was homicidal mania, what 
then would be said of the "' caricaturing" of Pacifists ? 
Yet either instance would be the legitimate dramatic 
expression of that state of rnind which could allow a 
man to say that to strive to win a game of cricket is 
the first step towards wanting to put on a uniform 
and shoot somebody else in uniform ; and I say nothing 
of the total absence in the professorial mind of any 
sense of distinction between going to war to enslave the 
world and going to war to prevent the world being 
enslaved. The Pacifist, in fact, regards war as the first 
savage regarded tire. The savage knew only that tire 
would burn, and did hot know that tire would also 
purify, and the Pacifist speaks of " war " as though it 
merely means killing a man for the sake of killing rime, 
and bas no conception of the Holy War which shall kill 
the beast in order to save the man. 
The question of whether the Pacifists in Loyalty 
were caricatures or not is, in itself, of small importance. 
As a matter of simple fact they were authentic, if com- 
posite, portraits, toned down from the originals so as 
hot to violate artistic laws ; for Loyalty would bave been 
inevitably classified as "a farce " if it had presented 
Pacifist mentality with complete fidelity. But what 
ts of immense importance is that the whole movement 
of Pacifism is engineered and controlled by men întrin- 
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sically unimportant and intellectually insignificant. 
Pacifism has hot produced a great mind for the same 
reason that ping-pong has hot produced a great athlete, 
but the appalling and disconcerting thing about 
Pacifism is its revelation oi the ease with which mediocre 
talents can rise to the surface of our public life, and, 
even in the midst of this colossal struggle for Right 
and national security, can influence national policy 
and threaten government. 
Certainly, no Pacifist in Loyalty was made to say 
anything quite so " incredible " as that folly which 
brought me to all this digression: that the spectacle 
of an army which had given up fighting while it could 
in order to run away when it couldn't, was an inspiring 
spectacle and "a moral factor" to be greeted with 
hymns and hallelujahs. 

Pacifist " Principles " 
But my object in giving that example of Pacifism 
at its worst is hot to reveal the stupidity so much as 
the malevolence of Pacifism. The plain, unvarnished 
fact being that Bolshevism was helping the enemy, 
Pacifism needed no other incentive to gloze it. And 
that motive runs all through the creed. If it were 
merely a question of refuting Pacifism, as a rational 
and coherent creed, nothing could be easier, more 
tedious and less profitable. For you can catch out the 
Pacifist every rime and see him blow hot and cold on 
every principle, but will always find him varying the 
application oi his principle according to whether the 
circumstances are for or against the national interest. 
Take, as instances, the Pacifist attitude on four leading 
" principles ": (a) free speech, (b) freedom of the Press, 
(c) right to strike, and (d) non-interference with the 
internal government of other nations. In pursuance 
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of "a," the right of Pacifists to hold their meetings 
undisturbed by police or Government is insisted upon ; 
but a meeting held in the City to insist upon a stricter 
blockade is subjected to the criticism that " in no 
other belligerent country would it be allowed." In 
pursuance of principle " b," the stoppage of the 
American circulation of The Nation (which was then 
doing its best to discourage America from entering the 
war by the general discredit it attached to our war 
aires) was the signal for a frenzied outburst of indig- 
nation extending over some weeks in Press and Parlia- 
nent; bzt, in the hope of scotching the Northcliffe 
Press (which, whatever its errors, errs on the right 
side and not the wrong, and does keep our minds on 
the task of winning the war), there is a wild appeal 
(Daily News, December I2th, 1916 ) for the suppression 
of " this vile thing." 
In pursuance of principle " c," every indication of 
governmental interference with strikers is questioned as 
" Prussianism," and as conflicting with our declaration 
that " this is a fight for democracy "; but when Mr. 
Havelock Wilson's sturdy seamen refused to carry the 
Pacifist plotters to Stockholm, then the " right to 
strike " principle was forsworn, and " anarchy " and 
the " very pillar of the constitution " and " this flagrant 
defiance of the Government " dutifully ruade their 
appearance. 
And in pursuance of principle " d," months of Pacifist 
agitation were devoted to the contention that it was 
our " duty i, to assist the Russian revolution against 
any attempt to interfere with it, and to recognize, 
defer to and uphold that form of government against 
ail comers and "plotters." But : "We have no desire 
to dictate to the German people what their constitution 
and internal system shall be." 
lO9 
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And so a clear thread and motive run through all 
the Pacifist policy. We must support the revolutionary 
and Bolshevik Government, which was turning Russia 
from an ally into something a good deal less, but we 
must hot proscribe for the Germans the very rulers and 
form of government which thrust this horror upon the 
world. In the name of democracy, we must prefer a 
Trotsky to a Tsar ; but, still in the name of democracy, 
we must not dream of interfering with a Kaiser, the 
very incarnation of the militarism we are determined 
to destroy, if the German people prefer him. So that, 
on the one hand, we are "not fighting the German 
people," and, on the other, apparently, we would not 
dream of holding the Kaiser responsible or of disturb- 
ing the Hunnish allegiance to War Lords. 
And so the inconsistencies of Pacifism are inex- 
haustible. You find NIr. A. G. Gardiner writing in 
NIay, that "' the confidence of Labour has been under- 
mined," and has to be restored : 

« It will hOt be restored by appeals to the Defence of the Realm 
Act. That way madness lies. I hear with alaxm of a deputao 
tion waiting on some official and being received with a prelimin- 
ary recital of the penalties clause of the Act 
mind fs it that fs capable of such tactless tolly ? And again I 
read with concern o the arrest yesterday of strike leaders 
at men's offices. Is there no one to check this .... 

You can see the matronly bonnet shaking with indig- 
nation that a Government, even in war-time, should dare 
to govern, and recite its ownActs. But you are not at 
all surprised to find NIr. Gardiner, though horrified at 
these extremely mild manifestations of governmental 
firmness in our own country, accepting quite philo- 
sophically the murders and violations committed by 
Bolsheviks to keep their end up: " Mad things have 
been done, of course, foolish things. But that was 
IIO 
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inevitable. A revolution is not conducted with the 
propriety of a prayer-meeting." 
Tho Wind from Russia 
And so we corne back to the Pacifist interpretation 
of the Russian Revolution, to ai1 the intrigues here to 
support Bolshevism, and to the sympathetic interviews 
given in the Pacifist Press with Litvinoff, abusing his 
ambassadorial privilege here to spread Bolshevik doc- 
trines ; and you find that through ai1 the inconsistencies 
of the creed the common purpose which harmonizes 
them ail is that they disserve the interests of the 
country. In an article entitled " The Wind from 
Russia," Mr. A. G. Gardiner thus stands in the slop 
of his own folly, as Sydney Smith said of Macanlay and 
his learning : 
'" It is the inspiration of Russia which is making the great 
transition in Germany possible." [The '« great transition in 
Germany" still waits to be seen.] . . . " And this spiritual 
leadership of Russia is operating hardly less on the minds of 
the Allies than on the mind of the enemy. The elemental 
directness and simplicity of the Russian thought cornes into 
our exhausted atmosphere like a fresh wind from the sea .... 
It confronts us with ideals that we are too sophisticated to 
utter and with naked principles that we have done our best 
to conceal with expediencies and pr«tences. We have the 
sense of being an old and rather disreputable society, dim- 
eyed and querulous, into whose presence cornes an inspired 
child, with undazzled vision and trailing clouds of glory." 
That was on July I4th, I9x 7. And on July 24th, 
ten days later, the inspired child, who had already given 
ample indications of what his trailing cloud of glory 
was like, supplied this item of news to the papers, and 
the reign of terror had definitely begun : 
" ' Out [ Go and fill the streets and riot !--for whom it does 
hot matter.' These words were addressed by soldiers to men, 
women and children whom they tlareatened to shoot if they 
did hot go and demonstrate on the bIevsky Prospekt." 
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And ten days later again : 
'« The Revolution in Russia is the most splendid episode in the 
war."--A. G. G., August 4th, I917. 
" The wind from Russia " has blown us very little 
good, but the flatulence from Fleet Street has been 
even less pleasing to breathe. Even as late as January 
8th, igi8--within a few weeks, that is, of the Bolshevik 
final collapse--the Daily News, intent on rebuking Mr. 
Lloyd George for a speech in which he refrained from 
buttering Bolshevism for its betrayal, says : 
" The note of aloofness is all the more unintelligible in view 
of the now indisputable /aa that the Bolsheviks are pursuing 
et line which is serving out interests and which is creating the 
maximum difficulties /of" the eneray .... Can we deny that if 
we are out for a democratic peace itis the Bolshevihs who are 
bringing it about ? " 
Could human error easily be more stupendous ? 
The answer is the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, and Russia 
so shattered and distracted by " democratic " govern- 
ment that what was a coherent and powerful State 
has become a jig-saw muddle of anarchy, and what 
was an allied people, fighting a holy cause, has become 
one huge mindless mob, split into a hundred factions. 
Did Pacifism back Bolshevism out of an insensate wish 
to support even Terror and Ignorance if they ruled 
'" in the name of Democracy "? Or was its purpose 
one of less simplicity and even more sinister : to praise 
an evil thing and to hold it up for our reverence and 
imitation, primarily because it promised at the best 
to secure a separate and a German peace, and at the 
least to promote discord and " democratic " imitation 
here ? Looking back at the undeviating support 
given by Pacifism to the Russian Revolution long after 
it was seen that that supreme tragedy for democracy 
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was also a supreme disaster to the Allies ; looking back 
upon the full-throated acceptance of the phrase " self- 
determination," as though we had had to wait for the 
elnergence of Trotsky to teach us the alphabet of 
liberty; looking back upon the rhapsodies of Pacifists 
like Mr. Gardiner over people " magnificently drunk 
with liberty," so drunk as to be also incapable; and 
relnembering how uniforlnly Pacifism strove to commit 
us to follow Russian " war-aims " that led, in Russia's 
own case, to her prostration before the Hun--looking 
back on all these evidences of Pacifist delusion in the 
teeth of proven fact (evidelces much too voluminous 
to be more than indicated), is it too much to question 
the motive of Pacifism, and to suggest that the vociferous 
support il; gave to the Russian Revolution was in 
precise relation to the disaster that revolution was to 
our cause? 
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CHAPTER V 

AMERICA " WORKED " FOR PACIFISM 

W ITH monotonous consistency Pacifism bas 
exploited America's relation to the war by the 
saine methods, in the same spirit, and to the same endi 
as it exploited the Russian Revolution. The parrot 
cry, " There are those amongst us who hate freedom," 
shrieked at every criticism or foreboding concerning 
the ultimate effect of Bolshevism, was adapted to assail 
every critical reference to America's neutral attitude to 
the war, and even every omission to hail the League of 
Nations with unbridled enthusiasm. And so " There 
are those amongst us who hate America!" " Our 
Junkers and Prussians hate a free republic ! " and " Our 
Prussians cannot dissimulate their hatred of the Great 
Republic of the West," became the keynotes of the 
Pacifist campaign to press America, whether as neutral 
or ally, into the service of Pacifism. The trick was 
transparent enough, but the essential meanness of it 
was that it defied exposure because of those very deli- 
cate considerations, scrupulously regarded by ail 
patriotic publicists, of which the trick took advantage. 
The Pacifist trick, in fact, was one of sheer blackmail. 
The last thing in the world our patriotic publicists 
desired was that the differences, real or apparent, 
between the official American view of the war and out 
official view, should be discussed to the extent of 
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emphasizing thera, or should be emphasized to tho 
extent of revealing any divergence of policy which events 
themselves might afterwards reconcile. And the 
Pacifist traded on that commendable reticence. He 
knew that it would enable him to magnify inordinately 
every implication of difference as an " insult " to 
America, and that he could do a good deal of mischief 
by occasionally shouting in eflect: '" Yahl You 
Prussians--sneering at the great Republic of the West l 
What about George the Third ? " 

A N.w Blood-Brotherhood 
Now, I am hot going to waste any words in disproof 
of the monstrous and contemptible charge of Pacifism, 
that England, or any section of any class within it, 
hates America or has any other sort of feeling what- 
ever for America than one of entire goodwill and fra- 
ternal affection. Indeed, so deep fs that feeling amongst 
us that we already regard it as one of the assured com- 
pensations for the horror of this war, that it has brought 
England and America into a holy alliance and a new 
blood-brotherhood. If I may speak for myself (a 
" Prussian," according to the polite and lunatic classi- 
fication of Pacifism, for I hate Prussianism so much that 
I wish to see it wiped off the face of the earth), I shall 
never forget the thrill with which I saw the first soldiers 
of the United States Army in our London streets, and 
could trace it to nothing more complex than the emotion 
one bas on seeing again some long-estranged member 
of one's own family. And beyond that more intimate 
feeling of racial fellowship was, of course, a sense of the 
big human significance of this visible sign of the entrance 
into the struggle between civilization and barbarism 
of a great nation stepping outside its own self-protective 
Monroe Doctrine to proclaim the unity of civilized 
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mankind. And perhaps Americans do not realize-- 
unless they make allowances for the English restraint of 
expression--how deep is the English feeling of admira- 
tion, gratitude, and almost fraternal pride, and of 
every other emotion creditable to us and a tribute to 
them, which enters into out pleasure in knowing that 
the Stars and Stripes and out own flag will float together 
when another Day comes--the Day of civilization's 
triumph and, I hope, the day of judgment for 
Germany. " There are those amongst us who hate 
America!" Who, where, and what are they ? I do 
hOt know whether Lord North bas any descendants 
living in these days, but I do know it is safe to assert 
that they no more hate America than they hate the 
third dimension. The English contemporaries of Lord 
North did hot hate America, and their descendants, 
even though they be members of the Carlton Club, no 
more hate America because she is a republic, than they 
loved Russia when and because she was a semi-medieval 
autocracy. 
The Pacifist talk of '" hatred " is significant in two 
ways. It is, first of all, significant of the babyishness 
of the Pacifist mind. In these days and in this world 
normal people do hot hate whole countries and peoples 
because their political constitution is hOt what their own 
may be. If her republicanism is supposed tobe the 
clue to this supposititious hate of America by reactionary 
English, why do we never hear of the English hate of 
the republican nation of France ?--and why is it that 
the people who, on this malevolent theory, should "' love" 
Germany are the very people who most distrusted 
Germany belote the war, and who are most insistent on 
defeating Germany now ? (The Pacifists answer, of 
course, that the English " Prussian " really and secretly 
admires Germany" is jealous only of Prussian effi- 
xx6 
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ciency," to quote an actual specimen, and merely 
" wishes one militarism to conquer another."* But 
that answer is best met by merely lifting your eyebrows 
and passing on.) The fact is that it is only the insensate 
and virulent political obsession of the Pacifist that 
leads him even to coin the slander. To him politics 
really is the breeding ground of hate; to him party 
rancours are evangelical ioys; and to him it cornes 
naturally to translate political antipathies into terres 
of almost personal hate. 
The second significance of the Pacifist invention lies 
in the unconscious sanction it gives to national hatred. 
The Pacifist is constantly adjuring us that we must not 
hate Germany--Germany, which collects starving 
Italian children together, gives them bread, lets them 
keep it long enough for the cinema operator to take his 
film, shoving how smiling German soldiers treat happy 
little enemy children . . . and then snatches the bread 
from them to be used for the same idyllic picture in the 
next village. No, we must not hate Germany! But 
the Pacifist dwells with immense and righteous satis- 
faction on Ireland's hatred of England ; talks of it quite 
sympathetically, condones it, and never finds it repre- 
hensible that Ireland should hate an English generation 
that has given it no cause whatever for hatred. 
Now all these contradictions are reconcilable. The 
ease with which the Pacifist attributes hatred of America 
to his political opponents; the ease with which he 
accepts the hatred of Ireland for England; and the 
ease with which he denounces hatred of Germany, even 

* "But fortunately the dementia of our Prussians--who 
dislike the United States spiritually because it is a democracy 
while they only dislike Germany superficially because it has 
the militarism which they envy--finds no reflection in the 
ies' reply" (to Mr. Wilson).--A. G. G., January I3th, I97. 
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here and now, for her current colossal crimes, all havo 
their origin in the common foot of the muddled morality 
of the Pacifist mind; and the muddle is ruade up of 
inordinate self-approbation and vindictiveness. His 
mind can make no allowances. He cannot allow that 
British officers who were kicked, as wounded prisoners, 
down a German street, whilst a mob of " the German 
people " followed the procession and partook of the 
salure, should hate Germany with an intensity greater 
than their love of Heaven. He cannot understand why 
a Frenchman whose wife was polluted whilst he was 
fighting the Hun will always "see red " whenever he 
sees a German face. And for that very reason he cannot 
understand that even the last Tory of England--if 
there is one---does hot hate America because she has a 
constitutional President and we have a constitutional 
monarchy. 
Search out the goutiest survivor of the Tory party 
(though I fear he died in 1914) and tell him, in a tone of 
the wildest alarm, that the alternative to a German 
victory may be that we shall ail have to live henceforth 
under the Stars and Stripes, and (though I fear he was 
getting rather deaf) he will merely say, "' Bless my soul ! 
And do you happen to know, sir, that that flag was 
taken from the coat of arms of the Washingtons ? My 
great-grandfather used to have a little place near them 
down in Northamptonl" Similarly, if any '" Never- 
endian " be told that the only alternative to endless 
war is that this war should end in the establishment of 
a League of Nations, he will very sensibly reply, " In 
that case, let's get on with the war !" The practical 
sense of the Englishman leads him fo accept the inevit- 
able (just as his temperament forbids him to " hate " 
America) once he is convinced it is inevitable. He only 
insists on being convinced. 
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The P«cifist Trick 
And so we corne to the question, which need not be a 
delicate question at all, of the extent to which any 
difference of " aim " between A.nerica and Britain upon 
the war may be discussed without giving any offence, 
I will not say to either, but to America. And the very 
obvious reflection ought to occur to us that we may 
pay such excessive regard to what we suppose to be 
American susceptibilities as to do America a gross 
injustice, and pay her a very equivocal compliment. 
I think we paid ber such a compliment, from the best 
of motives, when we dwelt upon the significance of 
America's entry into the quarrel. For, obviously, it 
only belittled America to present her entrance into it 
by out side as an extraordinary thing. A significant and 
a splendid thing, yes ; but to dwell upon it as remarkable 
that America should enter into a war for civilization, 
notwithstanding the fact that she would then be out 
ally, was hardly flattering to either America or ourselves. 
For, after all, the United States and Great Britain af, 
friendly nations in more than the diplomatic sense of 
the word. It was an American admiral who remembered 
that blood is thicker than water ; and, on the other hand, 
out attitude during the Spanish-American War, to say 
nothing of the far-reaching arbitration treaty which 
inaugurated a new era of relationship between the two 
nations belote this war began, should bave robbed the 
entrance of America into the war as our ally of any 
miraculous element. Putting aside all considerations 
of America's own obvious interest in the triumph of 
out cause (" I shall stand no nonsense from America," 
the Kaiser told Mr. Gerard), it was surely a gross depre- 
dation of ber moral greatness to see anything remarkable 
in America forgetting Boston Harbour and George the 
Third when civilization was battling for its very breath 
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in the twentieth century. If was not only Pacifists 
who adopted this attitude, superficially complimentary, 
but fundamentally unjust, fo America. Our racial 
capacity for self-depreci Ltion is, I adroit, one of our 
national virtues, but if may be overdone, and there are 
rimes when it is unseasonable and becomes ludicrous. 
Certainly, it is not at a time when the blood of our race 
is being shed in streams for elemental liberty that we 
should flagellate ourselves for long-past mistakes that 
were, after all, derelictions from our own standard, and 
have been long since atoned for. Let us not overdo 
our humilities, lest we get taken at our own valuation. 
We know that if the cause of civilization and liberty 
had been in peril in the western hemisphere, we should 
have been by the side of America, as America is by our 
side to-day. 
The temptation of exploiting America, as neutral or 
as ally, was too great for the Pacifist fo resist. She 
was, in any case, by far the most powerful of the heu- 
trals, and so, during her neutrality our Pacifists--being 
something less than neutrals themselves---found no 
difficulty whatever in accepting her point of view. 
From this it was a natural development that they 
should rebuke what criticism there was of America's 
detached view of the struggle, enormously exaggerate 
that criticism, and then develop the theory that the 
inevitable difference of outlook between ourselves as a 
belligerent and America as a neutral onlooker showed 
our natural depravity and "" hatred " of American 
democracy. 
Now, the exposure of this manuvre does not involve 
any patriotic partisanship whatever--nothing need be 
said except that America's attitude as a neutral was 
entirely correct and that our national view of the war, 
being that of an active belligerent and victim of its 
I20 
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horrors, could not possibly be the same. But the Paci- 
fists exploited that inevitable difference, not so much 
by adopting the saine neutral attitude, as by trying to 
make bad blood through dwelling on the expressions of 
our point of view as though that, in itself, were an insult 
to America. The constant refrain was that we either 
perverted President çVilson's meaning, or that we could 
not rise to the height of his moral argument. The first 
was a lie--the second an irrelevancy. For the point at 
issue was that his moral argument, though right in the 
mouth of a lofty-minded neutral, was impossible in the 
mouth of a belligerent; as Mr. Bonar Law put it: 
" What they are hoping for we are fighting for." But 
there is one simple test to be applied to the legitimacy of 
any criticisms--and they were all mild, decorous, and 
respectful--passed by our public men and j ournals 
upon the official American view. That test is what was 
the unofficial American view of it. For, obviously, it 
could not be reasonably held that to challenge it here 
proved a disrespect for Mr. Wilson and a " hatred " of 
American democracy if out view were upheld by any 
body of reputable opinion in America itself. 
The climax of divergence (if that term can even be 
applied to two points of view that were necessarily 
and inevitably incompatible) arose over President 
Wilson's speech to the Senate in January, 1917. That 
it commanded universal respect in America itself goes 
without saying. But it by no means commanded 
universal approval, as the following comments from 
prominent American newspapers amply show : 
The Tribune (New York)" " His calm refusal to recognize 
any moral distinction betveen the belligerents vill startle 
most Americans .... The freedom of the seas means nothing. 
The seas are alvays free in rimes of peace." 
The New York Sun : " For at least I,ooo years the fact 
II 
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of yesterday will stand among the double-starred curioeitio 
of history. The first President who, through four years' 
administrative inefficiency, failed to secure peace just across the 
Mexican border, mounted the rostrum fo lecture the whole 
world on the terres upon which the peace of Europe should 
be marie, and the manner in which it should hereafter be 
maintained." 

The New York HerMd: " President Wilson assumes fo 
dictate the terres on which peace should be proclaimed. He 
lays if down as an essential to peace which will have the 
approval of the United States, whose approval has never been 
asked, and probably never will be, that if should be a 'peace 
without victory.' If this means anything, it means that Mr. 
Wilson favours a peace bearing the trade mark 'Marie in 
Prussia.' " 

Globe : " President Wilson fs seemingly obtuse to the morali- 
ries of the European conflict, while pretending to be controlled 
by great moral ideals. Finding it warrantable to speak a 
word against the wrongs of Poland, he fs silent in regard to 
Belgium, asserting neutrality. The practical effect of his 
intrusion fs to help one set of belligerents and injure the other. 
In face of the recent flagitious violation of solemn pledges 
he assumes the baxe word of the violator to bc as good as 
that of those who kept faith, and thus confirms the worst 
impression which he left when he declaxed recently that he 
did not know what the wax was about." 

Louisville Courier Journal : " The President's address maxks 
the climax of a sensational series of verbal performances which 
characterize his administration» It fs indeed staggering-- 
this formal and actual proposal of a transcendental dreamer 
for the instant and practical establishment by force of the 
millennium of mankind." 

lndianapolis Sar : " Nobody lmows wkither this bold and 
puzzling step may lead." 
Detroit Free Press : " If in setting forth what he considers 
essential to a permanent peace President Wilson fs endeavour- 
ing to impose on the European Powers a programme which 
he personally believes to be the best, he fs undertaking an 
exceedingly ambitious task and project." 
It fs clear, then (although all that ha now otaly an 
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historical interest), that if even American opinion was 
net unanimous in approving President Wilson's policy 
when a neutral, it could hardly be expected that English 
opinon should unreservedly applaud a policy confessedly 
and necessarily one of neutrality. But it is a simple 
matter of fact that no criticism appearing in the English 
Press was se outspoken as those quoted frein the 
American Press itself. And certainly nothing on this 
side of the Atlantic equalled the vigour of this comment 
frein Mr. Roosevelt : 

" Unless the words of our Government in this matter are te 
be considered the idlest and emptiest of all idle and empty 
words, it would be well te remember two or three plain bits 
of homely fact. The first is that if is worthless te make promises 
about the future unless in the present we keep those already 
ruade. Unless this Government is prepared at this moment 
te take up an emphatic position regarding such a hideous 
outrage as the deportation of men and women frein Northern 
France and Belgium, it is both ridiculous and insincere for 
us te mouth about standing for righteousness in the nebulous 
future. As regards the freedom of the seas, the most important 
element therein is freedom frein murder, and until this Govern- 
ment bas taken an effective stand te prevent the murder of 
its citizens by submarines on the high seas it makes itself the 
object of derision by speaking for the freedom of the seas." 
Going a step further, the comments in France and Italy 
approximated much more nearly te Mr. Roosevelt's 
style and content than te those in the English Press. 
And te go further still, even out Pacifist Press (whose 
courage is sometimes of slow development, cautious in 
its first steps) had te make admissions which afterwards 
were conveniently forgotten. Thus the Daily News 
(January 26th, I917) : 
'« The Press of the world has by this time expressed itself 
fully on Mr. Wilson's speech te the Senate .... There is a 
palpable diversity of opinion among sincere critics in every 
country on the wisdom and efficacy of Mr. Wilson's actàoz. 
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... Let us concede everything the most captious critic 
could urge against Mr. Wilson's speech. His detachment 
is excessive; his demand for peace without victory invites 
misunderstanding; his reference to the freedom of the seas 
is partly unintelligible, partly irrelevant, partly provocative. 
Let all that be agreed if it will clear the air .... 

--and then the paper goes on to argue that nothing 
matters but the establishment of a League of Nations, 
of which Germany "" would naturally be a member." 
Finally, let it be noted that we on out side are not 
exempt from American criticism, that we do not resent 
it, and that there is no party in America and no American 
journal which denounces any American critic of, say, 
Mr. Lloyd George on the ground, not of the merits of 
the case, but that criticism itself is reprehensible and 
an intolerable indication of " hatred " of England. 
And our own iournals quote such criticism, and give 
it prominence and every accompaniment of sympathy. 
Thus, the Daily Chronicle of a current date gives promi- 
nence to what it calls a few frank words " from Dr. 
Albert Shaw, Editor of the A merican Review o] Reviews," 
in which Dr. Shaw deals not with so general a question 
as Armageddon, but with our own internal govern- 
mental affairs, and elaborates at length the contention 
that '« the most salutary thing that could take place " 
would be a general election and " a crushing defeat for 
the Jingoes and the Tory statesmen who are, in fact, 
much more sympathetic with the Prussian Junkers 
than they are with President Wilson "--(here we may 
note the effect of the Pacifist propaganda)--adding that 
what is wanted in England is " a ministry formed by a 
man like Mr. Henderson, which would convince the 
Liberals and democrats in Germany that England cared 
as much about future fair play in the world as do 
President Wilson and the American people." 
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Well, I sincerely hope that it does not need a Hender- 
son ministry to convince anybody that England knows 
what fair play means. Indeed, I believe " fair play" 
is itself an English colloquialism--and the Germans, 
curiously enough, have no equivalent for it in their 
language. But the immediate point is that we our- 
selves are the target for American criticism, even about 
our infernal affairs, and not only do not resent if, but 
reproduce it sympathetically; though, tobe strictly 
just to ourselves, we do not so pointedly give our advice 
upon aflairs of purely interna] concern to America. 

The Unpatriotism of Pac|f[sm 
And now, having cleared the delicate ground 
thoroughly, and depfived Pacifism of cvery justification 
for its action, let me simply say that nothing in its 
campaign has been more contemptible, nothing more 
obviously dishonest and flagrantly unpatriotic, than 
the deliberate use Pacifists have made of Amefica, as 
ally or neutral, to sow seeds of discord between the two 
nations. They have systematically sought to represent 
English policy as hostile to that of America, and have 
represented any iiiticism of American policy as though 
the fact of the criticism itself were a reprehensible thing, 
and a proof of English malignancy. That is to say, in 
a delicate situation wherein the most elementary dic- 
rates of decent patfiotism compelled restraint, they 
used ifs very delicacy to their unpatriotic advantage. 
Nor has Pacifism been content fo practise its arts among 
out own people ; it has reinforced German propaganda 
in the United States itself, by journalistic contributions, 
by addresses given in the States (as in the case of Mr. 
Wtfitehouse, M.P. and Mr. Norman Angell) and by sending 
communications to sympathizers in the States, as we 
know from public pmsecutions that have, doubtless in 
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but few of the actual cases, followed here. So that when 
Mr. W. A. Appleton returned in May (r9$) from his 
tour of the States as a member of the Labour Delegation, 
he had to report that, even at so late a date, after 
America had been an ally for a yeai, they " found 
Biitain's part in the war alarmingly misunderstood." 
And now we must ask why Pacifism has thus singled 
out America for its attentions, playing it off against the 
Allies, and patronizing Mr. Wilson with offensive 
rhapsodies. The simple answer is that if is much more 
interested in making America an ally of Pacifism than 
in keeping her an ally of the Allies. From the first, 
Pacifism has looked to America fo moderate the conse- 
quences of an Allied victory and has therefore endea- 
voured to stereotype and perpetuate, as America's war 
aires, her aims and outlook as a neutral. To Mr. Bernard 
Shaw belongs the credit of discovering the uses to which 
America might be put in the service of Pacifism. For 
the war was hot three months old belote Mr. Shaw 
chortled that it was not going fo be settled by the belli- 
gerents only, or, as he put it, by '" a regimental mess of 
fire-eaters sitting round an up-ended drum in vanquished 
Berlin, but by some sort of Congress in which all the 
powers (including, very importantly, the United 
States of America) will be represented." I pointed out 
at the time that we must be prepared to see Pacifism 
exploiting neutrals to complicate out task and embarrass 
us in formulating peace as much as in prosecuting the 
war; and showed, in the reply to Mr. Shaw, that that 
gentleman had " the highest respect for American 
opinion when it may be exercised in our restraint ; he 
bas the fullest contempt for it when it is in out favour," 
that he was content to outrage English sentiment by 
ignoring all the support given to us by American public 
opinion, and af the saine rime flattered the Araericans 
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(where also his notorious pamphlet was published) by 
the suggestion that English rapacity and malignity were 
in need of America's restraint. Mr. Shaw, in fact, 
gave Pacifism its cue in that marrer as in most others, 
and it has pounced with avidity on every expression of 
American opinion or policy that could be twisted into a 
hostile or unsympathetic relation to the policy of the 
Allies. Pacifism, in fact, has no respect for America 
and " no use " for its President,* except in so far as 
both can be presented--an operation now following the 
law of "diminishing returns "--as holding in check the 
Allied aims to defeat Germany and as substituting a 
peace by negotiation for a peace by victory. Already 
their enthusiasm for America cools in the light of 
America's growing determination to fight to a finish, 
and it is only kept at its former heat by hard concentra- 
tion on everything Mr. WLlson says in which the spirit 
animating his neutrality can still be traced, and by 
sedulously ignoring everything he says in which the 
spirit of determination leaves no shade of difference 
whatever between him and the Allies. But Pacifists 
have no respect for Mr. Wilson, as the normal patriot 
bas, because he is the head of an allied nation, as well 
as for his own personal merits. M. Clemenceau is also 
the head of an allied nation, and of a republic to boot. 
But Pacifists treat M. Clemenceau with systematic 
disrespect. Even when he said, " M. Czernin lies," 

* After President Wilson had sent his note to Russia in 
June, I917, Mr. Philip Snowden said of Mr. Wilson that he 
"is getting a too exalted notion of his own supreme importance 
and power." Mr. Rmsay Macdonald also reported an in- 
terview with some Russians--" men of clear purpose and 
firm resolve "--who '° described President Wilson's note as 
' wordy Ynkeeism.' " The note was not suflciently pleasing 
to Pcifism, then trusting to Bolshevism, and inclined to 
moderate ifs insincere flatteries of President Wilsom 
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Pacifist prints sneered at the " deIect of his brevity," 
and said we should bave to wait to see where " the 
balance of truth lay; " and in reviewing the incident, 
after the proof of the fie had been ruade manifest, could 
sure it up in these words : 
" ' Count Czernin lies ' was the characteristic comment 
of M. Clemenceau. Then followed a raging controversy 
between Vienna, Paris, and Berlin. From tle din 
emerged certain facts . " (A. G. G. in the Daily 
News, May 4th, I918 ). 
" From the din]"--there you bave the Pacifist 
betraying, quite naturally and unconsciously, the bias 
of his mind, confusing Czernin the liar and Clemenceau 
the ally in the saine contempt. And the homage that 
Pacifism pays to Mr. Wilson will not survive the in- 
evitable hardening of his policy as American blood is 
shed on the battlefields of devastated France in the 
common struggle against" the enemy of human liberty." 
The course of thîs Pacifist dodge to exploit America 
can be traced very definitely from the beginning of the 
war, down to the present strenuous efforts to maintain 
that America's function is still to modify Allied aires. 
In the first six months of the war the assumption that 
America would remain neutral throughout, and then 
corne in at the Peace to affect it unfavourably for the 
Allies, contented the Pacifist mind. The episode of 
the Lusitania, which took even the breath of Pacifism 
away for a few weeks, modified the satisfaction of 
that assumption, for it was then clearly too much to 
assume that America would remain neutral to the 
end when that was hardly more than the beginning. 
But as the months went by, and the idealism of "" too 
proud to fight " seemed to guarantee America's per- 
manent neutrality, Pacifism settled itself down very 
comfortably to the belief in America's unlimited 
128 
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patience, and even plucked up the courage to hint 
that if ever America did abandon her neutrality, the 
side on which she would corne was not necessarily a 
foregone conclusion. 

Force as '« Moral Force " 
And then, when the war was two years old, came a 
very interesting development. It had become clear 
that President Wilson, though still keeping an eye on 
the stars, was not overlooking mundane facts at his 
feet. The news came that America was about to 
launch a programme of naval expansion which would 
have more direct relation to mundane facts than the 
remote ideals. Now, here was a dilemma for the 
English Pacifists. For months they had been growing 
more wildly lyrical and evangelical on the theme that 
Force was an exploded factor in settling the destinies 
of the world (though meanvhile our munition factories 
were growing from acres into square toiles), and that 
America's neutrality really meant, in itself, the inau- 
guration of a new era : " Moral Force " was to be the 
new power. And then came the news, very disconcert- 
ing for their transcendental view, that America was 
going to build a navy second to none ! 
But one Pacifist, at any rate, rose fo the occasion. 
He invented another raison d'être for navies and big 
guns, to fit in the new fact of America's warlike prepara- 
tions and big navy with his Pacifist theories. He 
promptly ruade the great discovery that henceforth 
Force was to be used in the interests of Peace. We, 
poor purblind people, had thought of Force only for 
Iaorrid war. America was to teach us how it could 
be used for Peace. We had thought of our big navy 
only as something to be used for defending ourselves ; 
America was going to show us how big navies should 
129 9 
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be used. " We offer you"--so he made America 
say--" we offer you a new doctrine. Force has been 
the instrument of War. We propose to make it the 
instrument of Peace! " The word "camouflage" 
had not then crept into our dictionary, and, in any case, 
it is not a synonym for hypocrisy. But could the mind 
of man be guilty of a more deliberate sophistry than 
this natf discovery that Force was suddenly going 
to become Moral Force, and that when the United 
States built a big navy it was " for Peace," whilst our 
big navy was only an instrument of war ? The 
sophistry, of course, was only the effort to keep up 
the moral pose of discovering a Higher Ethical Func- 
tion for somebody else's battleships than for ours, 
and in inventing a new sort of superior moral big gun 
that only went off " for peace." And what " peace " 
was in question ? " Our " peace. The new American 
Navy, said the gleeful Pacifist, was to prevent us 
saying, " Hands off our peace ! " 

" We cannot be indifferent . . . to this impressive announc- 
ment that America is coming into the field. On the morrow 
oI the war Europe will be blasted, stricken, and impoverished. 
The flower of its manhood will strew a thousand battlefields. 
Its a¢cumulated riches will have crossed the Atlantic to the 
nation which.., was already the greatest potentiality in 
the world and will thus be a realized potentiality .... Europe 
will hot be able to say ' Hands off out Peace ! ' even if it were 
toolish enough to say it, for America would reply: « This is 
hot your peace : it is the world's peace. We set up out house 
to be tree from the broils and bloodshedding of the old world. 
We wanted to stand aside ffom your quarrels,' " . . . etc.-- 
A. G. G., The Daily News, October 28th, 96. 

--and so on to " a League of Nations to enforce Peace." 
Well, even the least discerning mind can deduce from 
x3 o 
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that passage the whole spirit of Pacifisrn.* There was, 
first of all, the characteristic cant and subterfuge ot 
ascfibing to another navy a moral purpose ours did 
hot possess ; there was the ready assumption that the 
United States saw no difference between any of the 
belligerents in Europe; there was a cornplete acquies- 
cence in that view; and there was the cornplacent 
explanation that when the war was over, we should be 
so exhausted and irnpoverished that we should have 
to accept the intervention of a power that had kept 
out of the fight until it was all over, and that then 
sailed in (with out " accurnulated riches " in its pocket 
and its military strength preserved intact and increased 
whilst ours was gone, like " the flower of out rnanhood ") 
to knock all out heads together irnpartially, and say, 
" Now you have fought your war, we will corne in at 
the Peace." Well, sorne of us, at any rate, never dis- 
honoured Arnerica like that. Sorne of us never l!ieved, 
as the sarne writer said in this article, tha* ^merica 
was " grateful " for being kept out of the war. And 
assuredly none but a Pacifist could hax-e assigned such 
an ignoble function to America's preparations, or could 
bave so complacently inforrned his o'n countrymen 
that when they were at their last gasp in fighting for 
their liberties another Power would corne in, unscathed 
and unscratched, to say, " We kept out of the war, but 
this is out Peace as rnuch as yours!" Within six 
rnonths we knew what the function of Arnerica's strength 
was to be: that it was hot to be hoarded up till the 
upholders of Liberty were exhausted in fighting for if, 
but was to corne in to influence Peace, and to earn its 
right fo influence Peace by sharing the scars of war. 
* The passage may be traced clearly enough in Act IV. of 
Loyalty. It was cited by critics as an example of the " carica- 
ture " of Pacifism--actually, like everything else in the play, 
it was authentically relYresentative of Pacifist mentality. 
131 9* 
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I think nothing could more clearly show fo Americans 
what Pacifism means in England, and against what 
infernal foes the great cause has had to struggle, than 
this sample of Pacifism ; for it only needs the terms to 
be transposed, for them to imagine with what satisfac- 
tion they would hear one of their own countrymen com- 
placently telling them that when they were '" blasted, 
stricken and impoverished " in fighting for their simple 
liberties and their very lires and homes, a spick-and- 
span Europe, richer and stronger than ever by its 
abstention from the fight, should come in from the 
purest motives and with the highest intentions to 
declare '" Peace, you American squabblers! We have 
figured out the whole scheme; you must accept our 
ideas for a pcrmanent Peace!" The English Pacifist 
believed that America " does not want to be in the war, 
and is grateful for being kept out of if." But he 
believed that when all the fighting was over she would 
say (in the words he puts into her mouth), " We see 
that your quarrels are no longer European quarrels," 
and corne in then. And I beg Americans to believe 
that none but the Pacifists amongst us attributed that 
r61e fo their country, or believed that American demo- 
cracy would so dispassionately look on at out struggles 
and out agonies. 

Enter Arnerica--ancl Pacifism dissernbles its Love 
But all Pacifist eulogies of America must be looked 
at in the light that spirit reveals. They proceed from 
no sense of America's nobility of purpose which the 
rest of us do hot share, but are stimulated into ecstasy 
only so far as America's attitude seems fo favour the 
main hope of Pacifism. which is to secure a Peace by 
negotiation rather than by victory, and to end the 
war by a League of Nations, which shall include Ger- 
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man, because her inclusion would in itself involve 
oblivion of her crimes. But as a fighter, as a nation 
d termined on conquering Germany, America does not 
receive Pacifist homage so heartily ; and after she had 
entered the war there came a lull in their unflattering 
flattery. For one thing, if was seen that America meant 
business. She adopted conscription immediately. She 
gave short shrift fo those who opposed it. Her Pacifists 
were made actually to kiss the flag they derided. Her 
pro-Germans were promptly suppressed. Her Sedition 
Acts beat out own D. O. R. A. for stringency. She 
showed, in short, that if she had known her business 
as a neutral, she now knew her business as a belligerent. 
And so, as the American transports began fo arrive, 
Pacifist transports began to decline, with a cheer 
thrown in now and then not fo make the change too 
obvious. But when General Pershing arrived with his 
Staff there was no great outburst of welcome from the 
Pacifists; that had fo be looked for anaong normal 
patriots, immensely enheartened and grateful and 
proud. 
Besides, the Russian Revolution had corne along, 
and that soon began fo fill the Pacifist breast with 
what if called " the larger hope." If began fo look as 
though Bolshevism was going to leave American 
idealism breathless and establish a more thoroughgoing 
" democratic Peace "--"A Peace of peoples " and not 
of governments af all--which would be a much shorter 
cut to the Pacifist ideal than even a League of Nations. 
And so Pacifism caught up with Bolshevism in a nimble 
sprint, and began to call upon Mr. Wilson, no longer 
fo lead, but fo follow their newest ex'angel. Then, 
with the Bolshevik collapse in sight, the Pacifist interest 
in President Wilson and the patronage of him began 
to revive. The larger hope recedes, but the League of 
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Nations cornes into full view again ; and for three or 
four months the Pacifist campaign is concentrated on 
the old tactics of emphasizing, by industrious exaggera- 
tions, every possible difference between the Allied 
policy and American aires, and of ignoring every simple 
and fundamental agreement between thern. Then 
emerges the calm and bold assumption that the Allied 
statesmen are morally and intellectually " unable to 
grasp the moral issues of the war"; that President 
Wilson alone bas insight and vision, and that the 
Allied policy must therefore subordinate itself entirely 
to his policy--and it is all done by presenting his 
policy not as that of the victory he now seeks,* not 
as the policy of one now in the fight to a finish, but by 
dwelling only on those features of it which survive 
from his neutral attitude. Mr. Outhwaite, rising in 
the House of Commons (December I4th, I97)to 
carry on the gaine of playing off President Wilson 
against the Government, asks whether we still adhere 
to the retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine, and then 
demands quite simply to know " whose war aim is to 
be promulgated in the country--the war aires of the 
Government or those of the President of the United 
States ? " And so the campaign goes on--a campaign 
whose purpose is only secondarily to exalt President 
Wilson, but primarily to overthrow the Government, 
* Early in December, I917, for instance, President Wilson 
said: " We shall regard the war as won only when the Ger- 
man people say to us, through properly accredited representa- 
rives, that they are ready to agree to a settlement based upon 
justice and a reparation o[ the wrongs done by their rulers "-- 
which is quite as much as any Allied statesman in Europe 
bas said. But the Pacifist campaign, heightening the " dif- 
Ierences " between his policy and the policy of the Allied 
Governments, and calling upon the latter to hand over the 
" moral guidance " of the Allies to him, rose fo its greatest 
intensity after this declaration. 
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and discredit the Allies,* until at length we reach the 
great German onslaught in the West, when the field- 
grey masses are moving to overwhelm the British 
Army, and the long struggle rises to its crisis, and 
we stand " with our backs to the wall." President 
Wilson bas iust declared his policy to be " force, force 
to the utmost, force without stint." All the liberty- 
loving lands of the earth have been holding their breath 
as the gigantic drama moves on, and in the very first 
lull of the battle, the first few days' respite of our army, 
as they bar with their valiant bodies the German drive 
to the Channel ports, Pacifism emerges again. The 
Allied statesmen, now says the familiar voice (April 
2oth, I918 ), " have discredited their cause " ; they have 
missed "its moral simplicity and grandeur "; " they 
have failed to present the issue to the world " ; " they 
have left the enemy peoples to believe that we were 
as predatory as their rulers "--as the Huns, who have 
iust annexed a sixth of Russia, are now busy in Finland, 
and are just letting us know what they will do to us 
when they get to Calais. And so, continues the 
Pacifist : 
" This tragedy must end .... The Allies raust eease to 
indulge in flatulent rhetoric about victory . . . and to present 
the world with the intolerable spectacle of a predatory aim 
prowling behind a moral raask. The course is simple. Presi- 
dent Wilson has throughout stated the purpose . . . it is to 

* Under the heading, " What are we fighting for ? " Mr. 
Gardiner says : " We do hot know, but with M. Clemenceau's 
scornful repudiation of the League of Nations we have got 
to know; and I greatly mistake President Wilson if we do 
hOt know very sharply and decisively" (November 24th, 97)- 
He did mistake President Wilson, who needs no prodding or 
patronage from Mr. Gardiner. ]But what a horrible nuisance 
a man becomes, constanfly representing President Wilson as 
a pedagogue who is going to birch the statesmen ai the head 
of other countrie in the Alliance 
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destroy not a people, but a system.. ; . Let us be prepared 
to adopt the Wilson policy as the policy of the Allies, openly, 
unanimously, unequivocally." 

Could a viler use be made of a friendly nation by a 
public man than to invoke it systematically to intimi- 
date, perplex and discredit the Government of his 
own country, even in the very height of that country's 
crisis and at the supremest moment of its peril ? 

Pacifism at its Worst 
With one more instance I must leave the exposure 
(necessarily fragmentary and incomplete, because com- 
plote exposure would depend upon endless quotation 
from many sources of Pacifism) of this branch of the 
Pacifist campaign--a campaign of industrious intrigue 
and indefatigable imposture of which one can only say 
that party venom and unpatriotic faction have never 
led men into a more discreditable course. 
Mr. Lloyd George, having been incessantly attacked 
for not accepting the idea of the League of Nations 
with effusiveness and prolixity, and having been 
systematically abused for treating America dth dis- 
respect by his frequent silences upon the subject, is 
at length goaded into making a reply to these charges. 
And so, speaking to the Free Church Counci! on 
March I3th, 1918, he said : 

"'I observe some criticism because we are ot supposed fo 
have given sufficient prominence to the League of Nations 
in out speeches .... I have said a good deal about the League 
of Nations. In that statement, a carefully studied statement, 
which I ruade earlier this year on the aims of the Allies, I put 
it as definitely as possible; and if we do hOt say more, and 
say it oftener, and say it with greater elaboration, and with 
more words, it is because the Bolshevists have taught us one 
lesson, at any rate: that a real League of Nations does hOt 
corne by talking about it." (Cheers.)' 
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Nothing could have been more relevantly and more 
legitimately sa_id. But the paper which was thus 
answered, the paper which had led the attack, then 
calmly uses the Premier's answer fo foster resentment 
among Americans in London : 

" Mr. Lloyd George's speech has aroused a good deal of 
comment among Americans in London, writes out Lobby Corre- 
spondent. It was in one of his earliest speeches after the United 
States had tome into the war " fa glaring inaccuracy] " that 
President Wilson advocated a League of Nations, and Arnericans 
regard it as a very practical proposal which in rimes to tome 
will secure for the world the policing of the seas .... Ameri- 
cans, therefore, are at a loss to understand why, apparently 
apropos o[ no special circumstance, the Prime Minister could 
speak in such derogatory terms as he did of a policy which 
means so much to them"--Daily News, March ISth, 1918. 

There you have Pacifism af its worst. Putting aside 
altogether the fortuitous chance of the opinions of 
" Americans in London " being gathered in the House 
of Commons I.obby--which is hardly an American 
rendezvous--there remains the almost incredible mean- 
ness of turning even the reply ruade by the Premier 
to their own criticisms to the end of embittering Anglo- 
American relations. Some peoplethough I think not 
many--may regard that as a trivial instance of Pacifist 
intrigue; but it is surely of great significance for its 
revelation of the vigilant audacity with which Pacifism 
has pursued its aire of intimidating us with American 
opinion and policy, and of complicating the good 
relations of the two countries. 

Back fo the League of Nations 
And so, by way of that characteristic instance of 
Pacifist exploitation of America, we come back again 
to the League of Nations, which is still being persis- 
tently urged, as a nobler war aire than defeating the 
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Germans, by those people amongst us who want any- 
thing but to see the Germans defeated. The sole 
point at issue in any honest discussion of the proiect 
fs whether such a league should precede victory or 
whether it should Iollow Peace. The Pacifist does not 
want its establishment, or even its consideration, to 
follow Peace, any more than he wants Peace to follow 
Victory ; for the use he can now make of the proposal 
(to complicate the high main issue of the war by inter- 
minable and irrelevant discussion of sornething apart 
flore the war) would then have disappeared. More- 
over, he wants the League to be a ready-made house of 
refuge for the Hun--a sanctuary where he may acquire 
an autornatic absolution and dcfy civilization's long 
account against him. But the case against the Pacifist 
obsession bas already been so well put that I need only 
adopt it. The passage I quote was written, under 
the heading, " First Things First," as long ago as 
January, I9I 7, upon the reply of the Allies to President 
Wilson's invitation to them to state their war-aims : 

" The general principles enunciated by the Allies accurately 
reflect the object for which we claire to be fighting. There fs 
a full acceptance in principle of the President's proposal for 
a League of Nations to enforce Peace. But that acceptance 
rnust wait on the settleraent of the present struggle. It bas 
been argued that the adoption of the proposal should be a 
prelirninary to the settlement, and if we were dealing only 
with ideals and logic that arguraent would be irresistible, 
But we have to take things as they are. We are at war, and 
we are at war with an enerny who would hOt hesitate to use 
the discussion of the future to compromise the present. We 
cannot take that risk. The defeat of Gerrnan rnilitarisrn and 
Gerrnan aires fs the first task and we cannot complicate it 
with any other." 

Admirable sense, leaving nothing further to be said 
except that they are the words of Mr. A. G. Gardiner 
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(Daily News, January I3th, I917)--the words, that is, 
of the very man who is leading the persistent attack 
on the British Government for hot " taking that risk," 
for .hot complicating that task, for hot playing into the 
hands of the enemy. Mr. Gardiner is a very clever 
man indeed. ,Vhat he wanted was the formal accept- 
ance of the League--the thin end of the wedge, to begin 
with. The rest might be left to time, and to the skilful 
and indefatigable manipulation of unsophisticated 
readers who might charitably be supposed to forget 
one week what they had read the week before.* 
To all honest promoters of a League of Nations--to 
those, that is, who do not use it as a trick to embarrass 
the Allies and enhearten the Hun--there is little to be 
said except that they are trying to force an open door 
in advocating such an aire, aJter the war. Obviously, 
mankind could not possibly go through such an 
experience as this war provides without devoting itself 
earnestly to the task of making another war next to 
impossible---the first step to which is that we should 
make out victory in this war conclusive. And with a 
* On November 23rd, 1917, Lord Robert Cecil, Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, answered in the House of Commons : 
"The Government are in complete accord with President 
Wilson in his desire for the formation of a League of Nations 
to prevent war in future, but are of opinion that the present 
moment is not opportune for discussions of the kind. It is 
rather the duty of the Allies to concentrate all their energies 
on bringing the war to a successful conclusion, and to leave 
such questions for settlement later." 
On the following day Mr. A. G. Gardiner : " Either we are 
fighting with President Wilson for a victory vhich will give 
us the League of Nations, or we are fighting with M. Clemenceau 
for a victory vhich repudiates the League of Nations. That is the 
issue, and there is no othey." --Daily News, November 24th, 1917. 
By successive stages Pacifism, which at first was content to 
seo the League on the distant horizon, had at last arrived to 
proclaim it as out only aire. 
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League of Nations already in existence, in the great 
alliance,* the step to be taken was quite clearly indi- 
cated. Indeed, as the quotation given from his book 
shows, even Mr. Bernard Shaw thought of it very early 
in the war, and Mr. Asquith (pardonably irritated by 
the extent to which his own claires to the idea were 
ignored by Pacifists) has reminded us that he also had 
adumbrated the League in his first speeches upon the 
vv'ar. 
It is, indeed, as clear as day that there must be a 
League of Nations after the war, for the saine reason 
that there is a league of nations now, with this simple 
difference: that the League of Nations now existing 
(which it is much simpler to call The Allies) exists to 
assure the triumph of civilization, and will have to be 
perpetuated after the war to perpetuate civilization's 
safety. 
But Pacifism has " no use for " a League of Nations 
after the war. It wants the league to be ready-made 
for the time when the Germans see defeat clearly and 
imminently before them, so that when the great cry 
of '« Kamerad ! " goes up, there may be a nice new 
building--much more imposing than that bitter jest 
at The Hague--all ready to receive these violators of 
international law, these nockers of all honour and 
good faith, these perjured scoundrels who jeer at truth 
but treat their very lies with solemn gravity ; and a new 
uniformed international bureaucracy all ready to welcome 
* "Look at the picture! In the centre of the scene, four 
nations engaged against the world, and at every point of van- 
tage showing that they are seeking selfish aggrandisement ; 
and against them twenty-three Governments, representing 
the greater part of the population of the world, drawn together 
into a new sense of community of interest, a new sense of com- 
munity of purpose, a new sense of unity of life."PRESlDEN 
WlLSON, May, 1918, 
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and baptize them hastily in the whitewash of the new 
faith of the Brotherhood of Man. And all that need be 
said about that idea is this : that if the Hun, who is the 
ultimate horror of mankind, much nearer to the gorilla 
than to millennial man, can be so readily received into 
the federation of the world he has tried to enslave, 
and so easily absorbed in the brotherhood of man for 
whom his warmest feeling was that of fratricide, then the 
whole family is hardly worth troubling about. Some 
of us, however--most of us, in fact--have more family 
pride than the Pacifist. 



CHAPTER VI 

PACIFISM AND LABOUR 

ND now we corne to Labour. Just as Pacifism 
exploited the Russian chaos and American 
neutrality in the interests of a German Peace, so it has 
sedulously promoted the discontent and invoked the 
power of Labour to complicate cur war effort and 
bewilder our war aires. It is obvious, of course, that 
the easiest and most direct application of the " fight 
for democracy " fallacy to accentuate our perplexities 
and affect our policy, would be to apply it to justify 
the claires of Labour. For, to give that fallacy its 
full validity, nothing else was necessary than to assume 
that Democracy and Labour were the saine thing, and 
so reach the conclusion that if this was a fight for 
democracy, then the claims of Labour (i.e., Democracy) 
must exclusively prevail. And so the ultimate accom- 
plishment of Pacifism, in its incessant efforts to baflïe 
the national purpose, was the crude demand that we 
should subordinate out whole national policy to 
" Labour." .And by " Labour " Pacifism means, 
not the loyal British working man who in the trenches 
or the workshop uphold out cause, not the Woolwich 
workers who send telegrams to the Prime Minister, 
bidding him stand fast, with a simple "' God save 
England ! " to end the message (May 9th, i918), hot 
responsible leaders of Labour like Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
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G. H. Roberts, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Brace, 
Mr. C. B. Stanton, Mr. Appleton, and a dozen others, 
but merely the revolutionary wing of Labour, its 
Macdonalds and Snowdens and Smillies, the potential 
Lenins and Trotskys of the varied assortment of out 
national lire. 

Appeal to Labour to keep us Neutral 
But it was not until the war was well in its third 
year that this final development of the " fight for 
democracy " fallacy emerged, and that Democracy 
and Labour were spoken of as convertible terres. 
Indeed, in the very early days of the war the fallacy 
itself still awaited invention. Nevertheless, Pacifism, 
from the very beginning of the war, showed that it knew 
the use that could be ruade of Labour as a political force 
to divide the nation. Nay, Pacifism invoked Labour 
ere we entered into the war, in order to stop out 
entrance into it. On August ist, 1914, there appeared 
in the Daily News a remarkable leading article, which 
deserves to be rescued from the oblivion of dusty files. 
It is interesting for many reasons, the least of which is 
the answer it provides to the later contentions of 
Pacifism (which vary nimbly according to the current 
necessity) that " we " entered the war with an eager 
chivalry in answer " to tlle call of freedom," but that 
" the nation's spirit has been broken " by the sub- 
sequent " degradation of our aires." As far as the 
Daily News is concerned, and Pacifism generally, 
«' we " did not want to enter into the war at all. On 
the contrary, in a leading article that could not have 
better served the interest of Germany (which then was 
that we should keep out of the war altogether) if it 
had been directly dictated by the German Foreign 
Office, we were exhorted to keep out of the struggle for 
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freedom. We were warned that if Russia and France 
were victorious " we should gain nothing," for " Russia 
and France would partition Germany, and who can 
doubt that after we had helped Russia to destroy 
Germany, she would turn against us and seize Persia 
and India ? " And, in an equal example of the perils 
of prophecy, the organ of Pacifism then bids working 
men to consider what our entrance into the war would 
mean for them: 
" Within a few days of England launching into this struggle 
the streets of every English town will be filled with starving 
men, women and children, who either bave no money because 
there is no work or whose wages under the blast of famine can 
no longer keep body and soul together .... " 
--shocking bad prophecy, but excellent propaganda 
from the point of view of the Wilhelmstrasse. And so 
we corne to " the duty of the Government," which is 
to refuse to " encourage Russia to draw the sword," 
and stand for our "" rigorous neutrality " : 
°' Nota moment can be lost. The friends of Peace in Parlia- 
ment must move at once, and move openly .... Upon those 
who control organized labour the responsibility in this hour 
is heaviest because their power is greatest. The time has corne 
when from every factory, mill and workshop should come the 
command to out rulers to keep the peace. It is now that they 
must strike for their homes." 

" Because their power is greatest "--not their knowledge, 
or their capacity to form a good judgment on the 
tremendous issue suddenly opened. That appeal was 
the chrysalis from which soon emerged the doctrine 
and organization of " Democratic Control," and " the 
friends of Peace" were very busy during those 
momentous days creating the short-lived " League for 
Maintaining Neutrality," the parent organization of 
ail our Pacifist bodies, and manned, even in those 
earliest days, by precisely the same individuals who 
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have carried the banner of Pacifism dovn to this day. 
I vill not stop to inquire into how the workers could 
have " commanded " a responsible Government, faced 
vith a crisis so grave and urgent, except by an outbreak 
of agitation and open threats which might have dis- 
tracted and paralysed the executive, stopped the 
dispatch of the Expeditionary Force, and given the 
final initial advantage to the Germans, whose cut- 
and-dried programme would then have been left 
unhampered. But the gratifying fact, of course, is 
that " factory, mill and workshop " remained staunch 
and loyal, and a united country (save for a few " self- 
determined" Pacifists) went cahnly and without 
heroics into the high adventure of Armageddon. 
For eighteen months Pacifism found no opportunity 
to exploit Labour openly, though the subterranean 
agencies were at work from the beginning. For the 
immensity of our task; the speedy revelation of the 
whole purpose of Germany, with " world power or 
downfall " the literal alternatives of its bloody aim; 
and the disclosure of the hideous lineaments of a Power 
whose soldiers raped maidens in the public square, 
whilst the bugles blew a fanfaronade to Kullur to 
drown their screams--these shocks of ghastly truth 
then gave no greater courage to Pacifism than to bleat 
" not an inch of territory, not a penny of indemnity, 
and no humiliation of Germany!"--no humiliation 
of a nation so self-debased as to defy any external or 
further humiliation. It was pictured as a natural and 
inevitable result of her defeat by Russia and France 
that Germany would not be merely humiliated, but 
" partitioned," but the moment we ourselves were 
involved in the struggle Pacifism raised ifs voice as 
the protector of Germany in her prospective defeat. 
But the time had not yet corne when " Labour " 
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could be effectively played against the nation. When 
peer and commoner, cook's son and duke's son, under- 
graduates and young artisans, solicitors and shop- 
assistants, civil engineers and fitters, aristocracy, middle- 
class and working class were all blended in a common 
sacrifice in the mud of Flanders ; when the officers were 
writing home " The men are splendid," and the letters 
home of the rank and file all paid some tribute to the 
devotion and gallantry of their officers--in those days, 
when the national unity had overswept social distinc- 
tions and abated class antagonisms, it was nota propi- 
tious time for the assertion of a new class ascendancy. 
And so the exploitation of Labour was a development 
of slow and cautious growth. Ifs first impulse and 
sanction, I fear it must be said, came from the innova- 
tion set by Mr. Asquith and prominent members of his 
Ministry in " conferring with Labour " upon matters 
susceptible to treatment by considerations of common 
citizenship. And to the conferences with Labour upon 
conscription, when the Government gave to Trade 
Union bodies confidences it denied to Parliament, may 
be traced the genesis of the subsequent development 
that the Trade Union Congress became for a rime 
more than a rival to the House of Commons, and of 
the doctrine that organized Labour was henceforth 
to take over that function of government hitherto 
exercised through our Parliamentary system. 

Labour urged to revoit against Conscription 
But the conscriptionist controversy did not bring 
out this new doctrine in ifs full simplicity--that had 
fo wait for the controversy on the Stockholm Conference. 
The conscription issue, however, did give the Pacifists 
their first opportunity fo bring " the fight for demo- 
cracy " theory into relation with their claim for Labour's 
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exclusive right to speak for democracy. And so, as 
conscription was held up as being an undemocratic 
measure (though the obvious truth is that it is essen- 
tiaLly democratic, since it touches all classes) it was an 
easy thing to pretend that conscription was "' designed " 
hot to increase our fighting force, but " to bind De- 
mocracy in the chains of militarism." Hence, Labour 
was incited to " revoit," and the efforts of the Pacifists 
to get Labour to '" revolt " formed the main feature of 
the controversy. The history of that controversy-- 
with its forebodings long since falsified, ifs " moral 
issues " long since fixed and overwhelmed by the 
course of the war (" If we adopt conscription," said a 
prominent Pacifist, " we shal] deprive ourselves of 
any moral right to fight Germany ! "), with its prophecies 
so long forgotten, and the fantastic statistics of its 
" futility "* long since obliterated--deserves a lengthier 
treatment than my space allows. Enough to say that 
Pacifism " worked " Labour industriously--and vainly. 
It is true that when the Act was passed Pacifism shrank 
from urging revolt against the accomplished ]aw of 
the land ; but we can pay their admonitions fo respect 
the law no higher tribute than that they probably pro- 
ceeded from the discovery that Labour was hot going 
to revolt at all--to say nothing of the fact that to have 
still urged revolt against such a law would have brought 
up, in its starkest terres, the issue of whether Govern- 
ment authority was stronger than anarchic faction. 
But it has all along been a marked feature of Pacifist 
exploitation of Labour to carry its incitements to 
active discontent up to the point when that issue was 

* The mildest argument of Pacifists against conscription 
was that it would not bring in enough men to justify " the 
sacrifice of national unity." The lowest figure mentioned 
was 57,ooo, the highest " estimate " 12o,ooo ! 
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raised, and then to leave Labour in the lurch. Thus, 
at the very outbreak of the great enemy offensive of 
1918, the engineers were threatening to '" down tools " 
if the Government insisted on calling up more of its 
members, and on the very day of the opening of the 
offensive the Prime Minister had fo address a deputation 
of the miners fo dissuade them from the same rebellious 
attitude, by telling them the news, not then out in 
the evening papers, he had ]ust received from the 
battle front. The con]unction of Labour threatening 
to lay down their tools ]ust when German Labour, 
'" in its field-grey uniform," was going to carry the war 
toits climax, was obviously un peu trop Jort. And so 
the chier Pacifist organ suddenly discovered "a ,need 
to-day for a silencing of every whisper of discord," 
and dismissed the engineers' threats parenthetically" 
"' . . so unthinkable that if can be mentioned only 
as a thing already forgotten." But in a few days if 
is the need for silencing every whisper of discord that 
is forgotten, and Pacifism goes back to its vomir. 
The creed is full of these audacities of hypocrisy. I 
take, as an example  

" The nation began the war with a grand ideal of freedom. 
It bas seen its unity ruade the sport of newspaper sensationalism. 
It bas seen Labour now menaced and now bribed, its suspicions 
awakened .... It has lost the vision of the enemy in the 
dust and clatter raised by people who seemed more concerned 
about bespattering their opponents than about defeating the 
Germans . . ." (which is the very charge to be brought against 
the writer of those words and his confrères in the Pacifist cause}. 
. . . " If we turned back the Time Machine to 1914 we should 
know that the most necessary war measure we could take 
would be against those who set themselves to smash... 
national unity ! "--Mr. A. G. Gardiner, Daily News, December 
ISth, I917. 

mand so on to Home Rule for Ireland, and " we have 
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refused to seize the opportunity of the Russian revolu- 
tion," and have failed " to hitch out cause to the star 
of an ideal," and so forth. 
And this from one of the chier spokesmen of the 
people who have sought to promote national disunity 
from the first day of the war to this; the people who 
have hampered every measure to get on with the war 
and who have raised a cloud of dissension to " hide 
the vision of the enemy æ,; from the people who in 
very truth have been almost exclusively concerned with 
" bespattering their opponents " and only at spasmodic 
intervals have thought about " defeating the Germans," 
and whose prime policy is hot to defeat the Germans at 
all, but to negotiate with them ; the people who opposed 
conscription tooth and nail; who, when it was first 
proposed to intern aliens, indignantly said that the 
measure " would cause a great amount of suffefing to 
hundreds of innocent and helpless people . . . who are 
no more likely fo be spies than the many English people 
now in Germany ! " (Daily News, October 22nd, 94) ; 
the people who shouted that if we shot Irish rebels we 
should " deprive ourselves of any moral superiority over 
Germany "--although the Irish rebels had proclaimed 
a Republic and were acting with what they called their 
" gallant allies," the Huns ; the people who would not 
even let Casernent be hanged without protesting that 
then we should have no right to say anything about the 
murder of Captain Fryattmwhen in the one case 
Germany was murdering an enemy and in the other 
case, we were punishing a traitor; the people who 
oppose conscription in Ireland because then we sh',dl 
" give Germany the answer to their conduct in Bel- 
lum!" and who (in small things as in great), when 
the Corn Bill was being debated, with the ob]ect of 
inducing the fariner to grow more food, chortled that 
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they could not have a better election cry than whether 
the minimum rate for farm-labourers' wages should 
hot be thirty shillings a week instead of the twenty- 
rive shillings proposed. Such are the audacities of 
Pacifism, and hence it is that when the pinch comes 
it can talk constitutional proprieties fo Labour, although 
the steady effect of its propaganda has been to arouse 
Labour discontent, and to put into Labour's mind the 
" suspicions " it has itself industriously incubated. 
And so when the controversy arose over passports 
being granted to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and his 
associates for the Stockholm Conference, the gmund had 
been pretty well prepared for an agitation based upon 
the challenge that " Labour " had an indefeasible 
right to go to Stockholm and talk the preliminaries of 
peace with its " German friends " ; though when other 
representatives of Labour, viz., Mr. Havelock Wilson's 
Sailors' and Firemen's Union, declared that they would 
never work the ship that carried such passengers and 
the passports became valueless, then this patriotic 
Labour--the Labour that has kept the country fed 
and has lost I5,ooo, foully murdered, in the heroic 
task--was denounced with an outraged sense of all 
the law-and-order proprieties, and a loud cry for 
" Police  " went up. 

" Government " or " People "w& Prime Issue 
It was an unfortunate thing that the passports were 
granted at all, for several reasons, the chier of which was 
that had they been refused from the first (as in France 
and in America) the clear issue would have been raised 
of whether questions of peace and war are matters 
of high policy fo be left to Governments, or whether 
they are policies to be left to "peoples "--i.e., to self- 
constituted busybodies--and the even broader issue 
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of whether a country governed through a democratical 
parliamentary system must give place to government 
by Labour organizations: whether, in short, the 
voters' vote or the Trades union delegates' card is the 
unit of our political power. Unfortunately, the granting 
of the passports, and then the decision (September, 
x917) of the Trades Union Congress (by a majofity of 
nearly three million votes) to abandon the whole project 
" in view of the divergence of opinion amon gE Labour," 
prevented this fundamental issue coming to the test. 
Yet the very issue had been raised in Parliament nearly 
two months before, on a motion ruade by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald that we should restate our terms in accord- 
ance with the Reichstag resolution, and that " the forth- 
coming Allied Conference shall comprise representa- 
tives of the people and not solely spokesmen of the 
Government." (July 26th, I97 .) 
It is higtfly significant of the political and intellectual 
inferiority of the present House of Commons that 
the issue thus raised was not debated, and not even 
recognized. Obviously, it went straight to the root 
of our representative system; and if our politicians 
had any sense of politics, some member would have 
at once seen that the House of Commons was here being 
asked to dig its own graveuand some member might 
even have had the notts to see that here was one of 
those rare occasions when the parliamentary mind 
could get to grips with a fundamental principle of 
government such as a century of ordinary parlia- 
mentary debate does not provide. But the subversive 
principle enunciated by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald went 
not only without challenge but without apparent 
recognition. No member got up to tell Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald that what he was finally asking was that 
out representative system should be abolished. No 
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one pointed out to him that our Governments rested 
on parliamentary sanction and that out Parliaments 
rested on the representative electoral system ; so that 
if we began to allow that " peoples " had their separate 
authority apart from Governments and Parliaments, 
Government through Parliament would then have one 
foot in the grave, and the grave would be anarchy. 
No " emient Parliamentarian " told Mr. Macdonald 
that he was perpetrating the sublime joke of asking 
lhe representative assembly to forswear and deny its 
own representative authority, or reminded him, as 
the best of the joke, that his only right and capacity 
to ask the House of Commorls to do or resolve any- 
thing at all was the fact that he was presumed to 
" represent " the " people " of Leicester. And nobody 
enlightened his perception to the extent that he might 
see that if Governments were to be no longer regarded 
as representative of the people, then Parliaments also 
would corne under the same suspicion, and we should 
have " the people " of Leicester (whom Mr. Macdonald 
certainly mis-" represents," and whom he dates not 
face again) asking that they might have some " repre- 
sentative " in Parliament apart from himself as the 
" spokesman " of the electors. And Mr. Macdonald 
himself, of course, had forgotten that only a few days 
earlier he had been voting for the Representation of the 
People Bill, and all the machinery of members of 
Parliament, electoral constituencies, and rotes for 
men and women--the very machinery for enabling 
'" peoples " to be represented by Governments--and 
that he was now just as solemnly asking the House 
of Commons to say that ail this machinery meant 
nothing unless supplemented by " representatives of 
the people "--chosen God-knows-how. In short, here 
was a fine opportunity for the parliamentary mind to 
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show that it could think and understood its business, 
but (being composed of a large proportion of party 
hacks and a small proportion of political thinkers) it 
left the whole folly unchallenged, and did hot see the 
anarchical germ in Mr. Macdonald's parliamentary 
motion. 
And I dwell upon it at this length for three reasons 
--partly because the neglect to perceive and discuss 
such a novel theory of Government is an outstanding 
example of the general parliamentary incompetence; 
partly because the anarchical principle involved is 
typical of the mental anarchy of our times and of the 
ease with which we may be committed to any madcap 
distortions of fundamental theories of Government; 
and partly because the anarchical principle involved 
was at the base of all Labour's claims to go to Stock- 
holm and arrange preliminary terms of Peace. What 
Mr. Macdonald wanted was that the Government 
should confess it had no authority to state its war aims 
unless it had Labour at its elbow.* He was asking 
that the British Parliament should anticipate Bol- 
shevism by a few months, and tell itself (as the Bol- 
sheviks had already told the Duma and were soon to 

* It is characteristic of the general muddleheadedness of 
" advanced politicians " that whilst they question the au- 
thority and competence of the State to exercise such prime 
and elementary functions as conducting war and making a 
peace, they are the ver y people who hail the interference of 
the State in controlling our personai goings and comings; 
and who are delighted to see the State using ail its mighty 
power to prevent a man buying a pocket handkerchief on a 
Wednesday or Thursday afternoon, thus manufacturing another 
criminal offence, and making a solemn Act of Parliament about 
a matter certainly hOt above the tank of a local by-law. I 
ridiculed the Shop Hours Act on this ground at the rime o 
its passing, in articles in the Ewning Nevs and elsewhere. 
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tell the Constituent Assembly) that it had no authority 
apart from our own budding Lenins and Trotskys. 

" Labour" exalted above the People 
Now, there was a very go reaso why or Parlia- 
mentarians, even if they had perceived the lurking 
anarchy in the bud, would have said very little indeed 
about it. For in July, x9x 7, it apparently required 
more courage than they were possessed of to set any 
bounds whatever to the claires of Labour. Just then 
" the wind was blowing from Russia," and the word 
" revolution " had begun to be spoken not of Russia 
only; and poor old England was being talked at as 
though she were a stuffy medieval autocracy, that had 
yet to learn the alphabet of freedom from a couple of 
vague Jews; and the Star was shrieking " Liberty! 
Liberty! More Liberty! " in the headline of its daily 
editorial; and the People's Party was just about to 
Bolshevize our Constitution; and Demos, watching 
Russia so "magnificently drunk with liberty," as Mr. 
Gardiner lyricized, was certainly getting a little in- 
ebriated merely by trying fo follow the gyrations of the 
Russian revolutionary ballet, and had begun to wear 
the Phrygian cap at rather a jaunty angle; and the 
taxi-drivers in our streets, becoming a little uncertain 
whether they now belonged to " Labour " and were 
the downtrodden victims of the bourgeoisie, or had a 
closer aflïnity to the class which still ruade taxi-cabs 
possible, compounded their dilemma by taking its 
money surlily and giving their insolence freely; and the 
decline in manners became almost general and most 
marked. All this, and something more. For a new 
arrogance had now crept into Pacifismmit was begin- 
ning to threaten the " Governments" with the 
" peoples," to insinuate that ail Governments were the 
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same and all peoples the saine: our Government very 
like the German Government and the German people 
very like us (for it hardly dared put that latter point 
the other way round and say that we were like the 
German people, since that would have revealed the 
dirty imposture in a flash). And so we were getting 
near to the point, afterwards reached, when Pacifism 
was proclaiming the Bolshevik doctrine that " Govern- 
ments " (our own included) " stood in the way of a 
peoples' Peace "; but at that time, before Bolshevism 
had consummated its final betrayal of liberty, our 
Pacifists had hot quite reached the suggestion that 
Mr. Henderson should kindly step forward to fill the 
vacancy which Mr. Lloyd George had hot yet left in 
Downing Street. 
It was significant of the extent to which this exploita- 
tion of Labour had numbed the general public rnind 
that those passages in Loyalty which dealt with the 
relation of Labour to the State were denounced, by 
the critics of even the patriotic press, as " anti-demo- 
cratic sentiments." The passages, I may say, were 
written long before the Russian revolution had developed 
its sinister possibilities and completely justified the 
" sentirnents ; " but the play was produced j ust when 
the public mind was so subdued by the truculent claires 
put forward by Pacifism for " Labour " that the mere 
contention in the play that there were limits to Labour's 
capacity for Government, and that Labour was hot 
Dernocracy, were condernned as " anti-dernocratic " 
and " provocative " sentiments. But less than two 
months later the Prime Minister, in addressing the 
Labour Conference on War Aires, had to tell them (in 
the course of what was a cross-exarnination more 
truculent than respectful) a few blunt and simple 
truths in pretty rnuch the same language and to the 
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same 
sentiments of Loyalty : 
ANSWER :--" YOU can only 
make Peace with a Govern- 
ment . . . and il this Govern- 
ment does hOt represent the 
people oI this country they 
can change it." (A delegate : 
" Give us the chance.") . . l 
" ,¥e do not believe that ne- 
gotiations ought to be con- 
ducted between sections of 
the people. It is a ]unda- 
mental misconception o/ De- 
mocracy that any section, 
however powerful, represents 
the people."--MR. LLOYD 
GEORGE, to General ConSerence 
of Trades Unionists, West- 
minster, January x8th, 1918. 

a 

effect as that expressed in theanti-democratic 

AYLIZTT : -- " Democratic 
government still does mean 
government. People are for- 
getting that. And Demo- 
cracy doesn't mean Labour-- 
it means everybody . . . the 
Duke as much as the dustman 
--you as much as me." 
BROWt (who " speaks for 
Labour ") :" Oh. you as 
much as me, does it ? Then 
where do I corne in ? " (Turn- 
ing to the others) " Seems to 
me this gentleman ignores 
Labour altogether ! " 
AYLETT :--" How can I,when 
Labour bas nine rotes to one 
of any other class. Isn't that 
enough ? . . . do you want a 
power above and beyond it ? " 
Loyalty, November 2xst, I917. 

And a fortnight later Mr. Robert Blatchford, who is 
patriot first and a Socialist afterwards, was con- 

strained to point out that " Labour " was making itself 
too ridiculous by its assumption that fo criticize any- 
thing proposed in ifs name was an act of lèse-majesté. 
But it was hot Labour that had ruade this claire of 
sacredness and infallibility, but a few of the salaried 
wire-pullers of the Labour party left supreme in Eng- 
land whilst Labour in its millions was fighting in France,* 
* There is subsequent confirmation o5 this view in the state- 
ments ruade in an interview with one of the officiais o5 the 
Federation o5 Discharged and Demobilized Soldiers and Sailors, 
which promises to becomê an êlectoral 5orce. 
" Probably in rime we shall become linked up with the Trade 
Union movement. But hOt with the Labour party." 
" Is the feeling o5 the fighting men hostile to the Labour 
men at home ? " 
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and above all the Pacifist plotters, who were industriously 
working the revolutionary potentialities of Labour to 
engineer a German Peace. " Hands off!" screamed 
the heading of a Star leader whilst the Stockholm 
controversy was at its height, and on the eve of Labour's 
wise second-thoughts that the Stockholm trap had 
better be left alone. " Labour," said the Star, had 
been " deafened with threats, with abuse, with advice," 
by people who never wanted the war to end, by people 
who were "' afraid that if British Labour delegates go 
to Stockholm the horrors of peace will burst upon 
the world," by people " who love war and lap it up 
like a cat lapping up cream "--which is probably the 
most infamous sentence in Pacifist literature, and an 
ample post.facto justification in itself for the concluding 
words of Mi]dmay's outburst in Loyalty. And so the 
leader proceeded : 
'« Let nobody venture to bully or browbeat Labour. The 
enemies of Democracy in this country do not desire fo allow 
the workers fo have any voice in the preparation for peace. 
The answer of Democracy toits enemies is sharp and short. 
It can be put into two words, ' Hands off ! ' " 
There was the naked claim that Labour was to be 
accepted as a power above and beyond criticism or 
even advice, and that it occupied such a preferential 
position that if it decided to go to Stockholm and 
negotiate with its " German ffiends," the State should 
hot dare to constrain them, nor should any citizen 
presume even to advise them to the contrary. Labour, 
in fact, was told, day after day and week after week, 
that the mere fact of a man working with his hands 

" In the main, yes, itis. The constant disturbances and 
stoppages of war vork have ruade us sick of the Labour crowd 
who bave taken advantage of the war to do themselves well 
while they were sale from military service."--The Sunda) 
Chronide, June 9th, 1918. 
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made him something more than a citizen. No wonder 
that "Labour" began to get, like the Bolshevik, "mag- 
nificently drunk " with a sense of its predominant 
importance, and that Labour leaders soon began to 
talk openly of revolution. 

Labour or Citizenship ? 
My immediate object is sufficiently served in showing 
how Labour has been exploited in the interests of Paci- 
fism, and that exposure does hot in the least degree 
involve any expression of " anti-democratic sentiments " 
or any sort of hostility to the aspirations of Labour for 
better conditions of lire and a closer association with 
Government. But when the claims of Labour have 
been set so high, and when it is so largely taken for 
granted that the world, as the war leaves if, will be a 
world under the dominion of the proletariat, if would 
be cowardly and evasive fo leave unexpressed a view 
which falls short of those enthusiasms. My own 
attitude towards the political function of Labour is 
that expressed by Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P.--no mean 
authority--in an article he wrote for a daily paper 
which I was editing in 19o3: the view, briefly, that 
Labour, as such, has no political function, though it 
was expressed by Mr. Burt in the formula that there 
was no need of a separate Labour party because the 
national political divisions of the human mind were 
inherent in the mind of a working man, as in the minds 
of other people, and were sufficiently reflected and pro- 
vided for in the policies and philosophies of the then 
existing political parties. Much bas happened since 
then to stamp that view as hopelessly old-fashioned 
and even reactionary, but I am bold enough still to 
maintain that that is the long-sighted view, because it 
embodies the simple truth that the status and capacity 
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of citizenship are something much higher than the 
capacity fo labour and that the two capacities have no 
political relation. The formation of a Labour party 
is really a breach of the implied contract in the demo- 
cratic extension of the franchise; and the Liberalism 
which so extended the franchise never contemplated 
this later development of a separate Labour party 
being formed and then becoming the predominant politi- 
cal party in the State. What that Liberalism said, in 
effect, was this : " We hold that political justice forbids 
the reservation of political power fo the classes whose 
economic and educational status is high, and its denial 
to the great masses of the nation, whose economic and 
educational status is low. So we will, by progressive 
instalments, so widen the basis of political power that 
all economic and educational distinctions shall gradually 
disappear, in a common citizenship oJ true democracy ; 
so that the artisan shall have as much power as the 
artist, the mill-worker as the merchant, the scavenger 
as the scientist, the bricklayer as the master-builder, 
the compositor as the editor, the miner as the mine- 
owner, and so that you all may gradually be absorbed 
in our existing political activitiesqthough, incidentally, 
we hope you will remember which party is doing all 
this when the next election cornes round. But that 
by the way. Out sole motive is the justice of abolish- 
ing all economic, social and educational distinctions in 
the widespread distribution of political power, and those 
distinctions are hereby abolished." 
But that is exactly what has not happened. The 
newly enfranchised voters, instead of absorbing them- 
selves in existing political organizations, ruade them- 
selves into a separate political entity, and now threaten 
to swamp M1 other political combinations. And 
so far from the democratic franchise having abolished 
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all economic and class distinctions in political power, 
it has so emphasized those distinctions that the policy 
of the new electorate has become concentrated in the 
pursuit of their own economic interests. Thus, the 
democratization that was to abolish class distinction 
in political power has now ended in making one class 
supreme ; and the governing classes, whose power the 
democratization was intended to abate, are now sub- 
ordinated to the class that was governed but now 
becomes the governing class itself. The saine enlarge- 
ment and inversion of the original intention is seen, 
by the way, in the development of Trades Unionism. 
The liberal spirit very rightly said that it was wrong 
to restrict or penalize such an elementary right as 
that of working men to combine in their own economic 
interest, and when they were denied political power 
the argument for withdrawing all restrictions on their 
economic freedom was doubly strong. But now 
Trades Unionism is not content to be itself ffeed from 
a wrongful restriction : it wishes to impose a wrongful 
restriction on others. For itis part of the accepted 
policy of Labour that, in the reconstruction after the 
war, their " right " to forbid the employment of a 
non-unionist workman shall be recognized by statute. 
Thus does liberty fly out of the window after it has 
corne in at the door; for obviously, the Law should 
no more compel a man to be a trades unionist than it 
should compel him to be a ffeemason. But here is a 
crucial instance of the operations of a Labour policy 
which excludes considerations of common citizenship, 
and respect for its rights. 

Labour a l-imitatioa 
In theory, then, at any rate, we have already reached 
the point where Mr. Lenin's democratic ideal is realized : 
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" They (the bourgeoisie) must definitely reconcile themselve 
to the idea that the simple peasant will cornmxnd them, and 
they will be compelled to accept the new order of things." 
So said NIr. Lenin, the ultimate democrat, in ex- 
plaining to the Congress of Soviets that there must 
be a dictatorship until the power of the Soviets was 
confirmed--that is to say, until all who opposed it 
had been rendered insensible or otherwise harmle_s. 
Now, it is perfectly true that the constitutional 
development of Labour policy would hot put the 
peasant in authority by Mr. Lenin's methods of straight- 
forward " democratic " terrorism. But, leaving aside 
for a moment the indication that our own Labom- party 
do not entirely exclude these methods from their pro- 
spective and contingent policy, there remains the fact 
that their policy contemplates, and their constitutional 
power provides, for their achieving the saine end by 
more regular means. They announce that at the next 
election they vill contest every constituency. If they 
do, and if the working class electors adopt the theory 
that their condition as workers transcends their status 
as citizens (which is the sole raison d'être for a Labour 
party at all) then the next Parliament will consist 
of so many Labour members that a Labour Govern- 
ment will be not only attainable but inevitable, so that 
the theoretic and potential power of Labour to control 
the destinies of the country will be translated into 
realized fact by the simple adherence of the working 
classes to the single and simple theory upon which 
a Labour party is based: that the interests of the 
worker supersede the interests of the citizen. 
And so we can now see that whether or not the 
democratic faith by which political power bas been 
extended to its fullest limits is justified, depends upon 
Democracy itself. The extent to which the working 
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classes exercise their power wisely will be the extent 
to which the democratic faith is justified; and the 
extent to which they refuse fo support the party of 
one economic class will be the extent to which they 
perceive that the princ.ple on which it is based is wrong. 
Now, the word " wisely," left fo itself, may mean 
nothing, for itis a word politicians themselves use 
wilen they merely mean that the test of wisdom is 
the acceptance of their own policy and faith. Tne 
word begs the question and needs defining. By 
'« wisely," then, I mean that the working classes shall 
act in the light of the simple fact that Labour is hot 
a qualification, bzt a limitation. It does hot, in relation 
to Government, register an achievement so much as 
indicate a shortcoming; if is not the last perfect 
state of man, but his first and far from perfect state, 
unless we wholly reject two theories: the first, that 
there are higher functions to be performed by man 
than to labour with his hands, and the second that 
Government is the most diftîcult of all sciences. But 
the acceptance of Labour's capacity to govern does, 
in fact, involve the rejection of both these fairly wide- 
spread beliefs. It assumes that the science of Govern- 
ment simply consists in giving effect to one's own 
wishes--and the disastrous results of that simple 
faith were ruade speedily obvious by Mr. Lenin and 
Mr. Trotsky. And it assumes that the mere capacity 
to labour is a qualification for Government, not merely 
equal but superior to that of any other qualification. 
When Mr. Lenin told the educated classes of Russia 
(then earning their living on the payements and in 
the gutters of Moscow and Petrograd, because their 
means of livelihood had been taken from them) that 
they would bave fo reconcile themselves fo the new 
rule of workman and peasant, he was not troubled 
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with any doubts about the capacity of workman and 
peasant to govern, and still less about ther moral right 
to govern. But it must be obvious that the peasant 
has, at any rate, no more moral right to govern the 
man noE a peasant than the man nota peasant has to 
govern him, if it cornes to that. But Mr. Lenin was 
not concerned with moral values: his simple theory 
was that the classes which had governed should hence- 
forth be subjected to the classes which had been governed, 
and that complete social justice would be suddenly 
attained by the bare transposition. 
But if no class has any moral and inherently natural 
right to govern another, nevertheless there is a good 
reason why the class which does not labour with its 
hands has hitherto governed the class which does, 
and the reason is to be round in their supefior capacity 
as well as in their superior opportunities, begotten 
by their own or someone else's superior capacity; 
and the fact that they themselves are not in the ranks 
of Labour is in itself a rough evidence that they have 
something in them which has taken them beyond it. 
But Labour's insistence on its right to govern denies 
and ridicules this human fact of immense distinctions 
in capacity, and so rests on the denial of something 
which is undeniable. Shakespeare was a greater man 
than the Warwickshire yokels he immortalized as his 
clowns; Pitt was a greater statesman than Mr. Hen- 
derson; Bunyan was a greater moralist than Mr. 
Gardiner, even though he talked less about it; and 
even the failures of the French revolution were greater 
men than those who will fail to bring about an English 
revolution, the Snowdens and Macdonalds and Smillies, 
who are the banner bearers of " The New People's 
Party." 
And it is the simple human truth of these great in- 
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equalities of natural or trained capacity in men which 
rnakes the notion of a Labour Government as unsound 
as itis uninviting. Even Labour itself adrnits these 
inequalities. Just after Loyalty was produced, with 
its modest plea for some recognition of the part played 
by brains in human progress and affairs, the Labour 
party made a half-hearted recognition of the fact, for 
its executive advised that the basis of the Constitution 
should be " broadened " so as to adroit the brain- 
worker as well as the manual worker. Itis true that 
this recommendation was only made in order to qualify 
for its ranks men like Mr. Sidney Webb, a dreary bureau- 
crat whose very dreams rnust be of vast stretches of 
pigeonholes, but the recognition of the truth by Labour 
is there. Moreover, although Labour exalts itself to a 
position of rightful predominance over other classes, 
it does hot in the least degree contemplate any grading 
within its own ranks which shall exalt the unskilled 
labourer over the skilled artisan--which is exactly 
what it should do to be consistent and just. 

How a Labour Government would set the National 
Standard 
And even Pacifism makes recognition, when it 
suits it, of these lirnitations of Labour. For though 
in these later days the Daily News in its anxiety to get 
rid of Mr. Lloyd George and his Government has 
been agitating for "a strong Labour Miafistry," with 
Mr. Henderson as Prime Miafister (and a gentleman 
with the uninspiring naine of Pfingle as one of his 
colleagues), yet, when lIr. Henderson rernained a 
rnernber of Mr. Lloyd George's Government and was 
even promoted to be a rrnernber of the War Cabinet, 
the Daily News took a much more rnodest view of 
Mr. Henderson's governrnental capacities. The Paci- 
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fist organ was then rather sore at finding its task of 
criticism complicated by the fact of Labour Ministers 
remaining in the new Government, and soit politely 
said" 

" It is no derogation to the great services Mr. Henderson 
bas rendered as representative of Labour in the late Coalition 
Governrnent to suggest that his inclusion in a War Council of 
four is a concession which involves an inevitable departure 
from the principle of confining membership of the Council to a 
handful of rnen of the highest ability and widest experience."m 
Daily News, Decernber 8th, I916. 

Indeed, the Pacifist organ went a good deal further, 
and greatly facilitated my task of now exposing the 
insincerity of its demand for a Labour ministry to 
sweep Mr. Lloyd George into oblivion; for it also 
said in the saine editorial : 

" It is the outstanding defect of the Labour raoveraent af 
the present rime that while it can produce a number of excellent 
Comrnons raen» it has produced no man who would on purely 
personal grounds be regarded as of Cabinet calibre." 

But, of course, that view is, like the time-tables, 
"subject to alteration," if the exigencies of Pacifism 
corne to see in Labour unrest, focussed in a Labour 
Government, the best prospect for securing that Ger- 
man peace which is called "a people's peace," and 
"a democratic settlement." 
But I propose for a moment to ignore that maiu 
motive of Pacifism in flattering and exploiting Labour, 
and to assume, for a brief interval of self-delusion, 
that the proposed elevation of Labour to the task of 
finishing the war and reconstructing our society has no 
arrière-pensée whatever. How do the probabilities 
stand then ? Well, nothing but the bare statement is 
necessary that, so far as the intellectual capacity of 
Labour to finish the war and give us a good peace is 
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concerned, the capacity is simp!y not there. People, 
even of mild Radical conviction, have been talking 
very glibly of a new era of Labour Government, but 
they overlook the obvious fact that a Labour Govern- 
ment would actually and inevitably set the standard 
of national achievement in every department of govern- 
ment. You cannot have a Labour executive allied 
to a middle-class and educated civil service: that 
would be both absurd and impracticable. Either, 
therefore, the civil service would remain as if is, and 
the administrative side of Government would over- 
shadow its executive power, or the civil service, too, 
would have tobe " democratized." Even Mr. Trotsky 
was faced with the difficulty that his proletariat could 
not produce enough typists and clerks, and so he had 
to enlist members of the hated bourgeoisie, and people 
who could not spell were then put fo control those 
who could. Nor could you have a Labour Govern- 
ment and still retain the old judicial system: the 
two things would not go together, as Mr. Lenin saw 
when he abolished courts of law and sent judges about 
their business, and replaced them by workmen and 
soldiers who, smoking their pipes, tried various people 
for being " enemies of the revolution " on the self- 
evidence of their bourgeois habits and their bankers ° 
balances. Nor could you conveniently have a Labour 
First Lord of the Admiralty and a professional First 
Sea Lord, or a Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Treasury officiais of the old Gladstonian type: 
the expedient might be tried, but would be unlikely 
to work smoothly. And the repercussions and reactions 
of a Labour Government would naturally be felt in 
the spheres of art and science and literature, for it 
would be ridiculous to have an intellectual class writing 
over the heads of the Government ; and the axtistic 
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and scientific life of the nation moving in its 
backwater, driven off the main stream ; and to leave out 
newspapers tobe edited bymen better educated than 
the Cabinet. As to the diplomatic service, a Labour 
Government, putting into practice the condemnation of 
" secret diplomacy " and its distrust of " the old 
diplomatic gang " (which Mr. Wells bas to talk down to 
when he meets it at golf), would bave to replace them 
by men who would begin laboriously to learn not only 
how to talk on equal terres with even Mr. Wells, but 
a totally new thing called open diplomacy--which also 
would bave its problems and pitfalls. In short, men 
and things and the facts of lire being what they are, 
a Labour Government would do infinitely more harm 
by its inexperience than good by its intentions. 
One of the curious tendencies of the rimes, by the 
way, is that of the assertion of " rights " which are, in 
fact, not possessed by those claiming them. The 
world is what it is (shutting out eyes for the moment 
to what a predatory and bloodthirsty race has made 
of it) by virtue of individualistic effort--and along 
cornes the Socialist to take over the whole business 
as a going concern. The State and its whole political 
mechanism is the creation of the efforts and struggles 
of men--and just when it bas practically reached 
its final democratic perfection, along cornes Woman 
to protest against her long unlawful " exclusion " and 
to dispossess man at the very moment when he is 
dying to preserve it. And the world is what it is only 
as the result of the whole long story of the progress 
of man, a progress from the first flint needle to the latest 
pneumatic riveting tool, from the untutored savage 
to literatures that are the glory of mankind and are 
yet ruade accessible to the lowest schoolboy mind in 
the Council Schoolnand just when Science is making 
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labour less and less arduous by its mechanical aids, 
along cornes Labour to daim its right to " run the 
whole show," a show that would never bave run very 
far at all if Labour alone had run it from the first. And 
if such views as are here implied are regarded as un- 
democratic, I can only urge that in the long run they 
may prove tobe more in the permanent interests even 
of democracy than the uncritical adulation which now 
passes for a reasoned creed. For the great danger fo 
which Democracy is now s¢«bject is that ifs own high 
claires may lead it to make big mistakes which will be 
the #relude fo inevitable reaction. 

Labour's Moral Capacities 
And now ve can consider, after the intellectual 
capacity, the moral capacity of Labour, especially in 
ielation to the ordering of this war and the consequent 
peace. For itis claimed by the Pacifists that the old 
dispensation is outworn, that it bas lost all its sense of 
moral direction, that the high ethical issucs of this 
immense episode in man's history are clear only to the 
eye of " young Democracy," with its cleai ideals and 
its lofty purpose, and its great sense of justice. Is 
the old order really as bad as all that imilies ? Has 
education, with all its refinements of the moral sense, 
as well as its sharpening of the intellectual senses, really 
ended in producing a race of men of effete morality and 
faded ideals ? ,/llthogh nearly all the impulses to higher 
things that Labour has received bave corne from the 
classes above Labour, bave those classes suddenly 
become bankrupt in ethical perceptions ? If so, will 
Labour pass throuEh the sanie stage of educational 
processes oray to achieve the same moral atrophies ? 
And if that be so, what a gloomy outlook for mankind-- 
to progress only to moral decay l 
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And where is the evidence, on the positive side, of 
Labour's moral superiority in the judgment of the great 
issues of this war ? That it is sound and true and firm 
is the one great hope for England ; but that it is carried 
to a higher ethical level than the iudgment of any 
decent-feeling man is never claimed by any section of 
Labour except that minority which talks loudest of 
the moralities and is least shocked by Germany's 
immoralities. And how does the case stand vith them ? 
Take the most disaffected section of Labour in the 
country--the most disaffected and therefore, on the 
Pacifist theory, the noblest and most morally sentient 
section, the workers on the Clyde. Mr. Lloyd George 
went down to address them at the end of IgIs--that is, 
when the earliest barbarities of Germany were still 
fresh in the horror of out minds, and vhen the full story 
of the monstrous wrongs done to Bclgium, so far as they 
had then gone, were known to us all. And I take 
from the Forward the paper published by the men 
themselves, this passage of the report : 

The meeting began with a storm of hissing and booing, and 
the Chairman (Mr. Henderson) suffered a running tire of 
interruption : 
"... You are all aware of the fact that we axe engaged 
in probably the greatest war" (" At haine ! ") " that ever 
the old country has been concerned with. The issue that was 
raised in August, 94, when the neutrality" (" Oh, Heavens ! 
How long have we to surfer this ? ") " of a brave and inde- 
pendent people was trodden on in the most shameful way." 
(" That's enough."} " When we began this war " (" We don't 
want to hear that[ Get to the Munitions Actl") "I ara 
endeavouring to show you that we were hOt prepared, and 
the fact that we were hot prepared . . ." (Loud interruption, 
" Cut it short I " and " Corne away vith Davy ! ") "... Mr. 
Lloyd George " (loud hissing and booing) " will presently 
address you" (more hissing and booing and some cheering] 
"on the importance of the dilution of labour .... lV/.r. Lloyd 
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George was sent to organize munitions and no man has had a 
harder task." (" Tripe ! " and " Nonsense.") 
On rising to speak, Mr. Lloyd George was received with loud 
and continued booing and hissing .... Two verses of " The 
Red Flag " were sung belote the Minister could utter a word. 
Oving to the incessant interruption and the constant alterca- 
tions going on throughout the hall, it was quite impossible 
to catch every word of Mr. Lloyd George's speech .... Mr. 
Lloyd George tried to resume : 
"Let me put this to you, iriends : whilst we are comfortably 
at home on a Christmas Day . . ." (" No sentiment, we are 
here for business.") " there are hundreds of thousands of 
our fe[low countrymen, some of them out sons, some of them 
out brothers, in the trenches facing death." (" ¥ou are here 
to talk about dilution of labour[") «' It's on their behalf 
and at their request that I corne here to put before the work- 
men of Glasgow their appeal for help. We need a very large 
number of heavy guns and projectiles, and I ara going to put 
to you a business proposition .... " (" For the exploiters [ ") 
«' Do you think these men in the trenches are exploiters ? " 
(" Don't hedge !") " Dolet me state the facts." (" We know 
them.") "... The responsibility of a Minister of the Crown 
in a great war is not an enviable one." (" The money's good," 
and laughter.) " I can assure you it is no laughing matter. To 
go on chaffering about a regulation here and the suspension 
of a custom there under these conditions, why, it is like haggling 
with an earthquake. Workmen, may I make one appeal to 
you .... " (Interruption.) " . . . Lift up your eyes above 
the mist of suspicion and distrust .... " (Cheers, loud hissing 
and booini.) . . . 
As it was impossible to hear either the Minister or/VLr. Muir, 
the Chairman closed the proceedings, and the meeting broke 
up in disorder.* 
Do these passages reveal any remarkable moral 
enlightenment denied to the test of us ? 
And now go to " the new People's Party " and its 
* I take these extracts from the report in Forward, January Ist, 
i916, the issue that was suppressed. I have hot the space in 
which to deal with the angry protests of the Pacifist Press 
at this suppression and "violation of free speech," nor to detail 
the rebukes administered by that Press to Mr. Lloyd George 
tor hi " unsympathetic attitude to Labour." 
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Leeds conference. I quote from the report of that 
assembly given in its own organ, The Herald, " the 
national labour weekly," whose front page in another 
issue is practically a placard inscribed with these four 
bold words : 

LABOUR 
MUST 
SAVE 
EUROPE 

Mr. Fairchild, vho had been selected as one of the 
delegates to go to Stockholm to explain to German 
democracy what the British democracy thinks about it 
ai1, is speaking; and a platform of Labour M.P.'sq 
Macdonald, Snowden, Jowett, Anderson--and such 
sympathetic outsiders as Mr. Bertrand Russel], Mr. 
Massingham, and Mr. Roden Buxton, hear him with 
approbation say : 

" With regard to indemnities, may I say that all the nations 
involved in this war have a common liability ? " (Cheers.) 
" Who can say who is responsible for the devastation in Poland, 
where opposing armies have crossed the country ? Who can 
say who should be responsible for the restoration of Serbia ? 
Who can say who has caused the devastation on the Western 
Front ? " 

So that was the sort of stuff that was going to be 
spoken in Stockholm as the authentic voice of British 
democracy! It was to tell their " German friends " 
that no indemnities would be asked for---because who 
could say whether a German shell or an Allied shell 
had ruade this particular hole in the ground of what xvas 
once a village, or who could say whether the Serbians 
had not devastated their own country out of spite, and 
who could say whetb, er Louvain was not a case of arson 
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for the insurance money ?it was to put this point of 
view that British " Labour " demanded its passports 
to Stockholm, whilst Liberal Pacifism screeched its 
vituperation at those who opposed the treacherous 
scheme. And that passage alsoæ I think, fails to indi- 
cate a particularly high morality or a lofty sense of 
justice. It is, of course, amazingly callous and im- 
moral, and sounds like nothing so much as an extract 
from the Cologne Gazette or the Kreuz Zeitung. 
Next, take Mr. Ramsay Macdonald himself. He 
writes in the Socictlist Review (April, I98 ) : 
" The man who rolls in the garbage heaps of atrocities, like 
a dog rolling in filth, and smears pages of precious paper with 
odorous (sic) offal, I hold in almost as great detestation as I 
do the criminals who perpetrate the deeds." 
Is that what the Higher Ethics and the Higher 
Patriotism take us to--that a man shall splutter abusive 
adjectives at those who record the foul infamies of the 
race which includes his " friends ? " If anyone else 
had said of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald that he was alrnost 
as much moved to indignation by the recital of Ger- 
many's crimes as he was by their perpetration, it would 
be a dreadful charge to make, though one legitimately 
to be deduced Irom everything he has said and, still 
more, left unsaid. But here is the man himself making 
the very admission, and so forlornly unconscious of 
the twist in his moral senses that he makes it without 
realizing what an appalling admission it is. 

The Irnrnorality of " Righteousness " 
Let us go a little higher in the Pacifist scale, and take 
the two particular champions of Labour, who are 
actually calling out for a Labour Government on the 
ground of its higher moral perceptions of the issues of 
this war. Mr. Massingham, who hailed the New 
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People's Party, is responsible for this little editorîal 
note in The Nation : 

" Mr. Lloyd George has added a fresh speech to his knock- 
out series .... Describing Germany as a 'criminal' and 
'bandit' nation vhich had committed 'murder, arson, rape, 
burglary, fraud, piracy,' he declared that such States would 
alvays exist until their crimes xvere ruade unprofitable. The 
German Chancellor retorted on the speech that Germany could 
not be expected to negotiate with statesmen who regarded 
ber as a bandit" (December 22nd, x917). 

And there Mr. Massingham's organ just leaves the 
matter. Obviously, his sympathies are with Hertling, 
and he thinks Mr. Lloyd George has been unpardonably 
rude. We are not to be hard on the Gennan people 
" for the crimes of their rulers," and the German rulers, 
too, must be spoken of respectfully. But the clear 
implication of that editorial note is that the filthy crimes 
of Germany must not be publicly reprobated, and this 
degraded moral sense is exhibited by the very peop]e 
who parade their superior morality. 
And now take Mr. Gardiner. He writes in the Star 
as " Alpha of the Plough," and there tries to make his 
Pacifism nice and gossipy (as distinct from the rever- 
berating fighteousness of his Daily News effusions), 
something in the manner of Lamb--cold lamb, and 
without the mint saucemto show you how harmless and 
even genial Pacifism can be. And so he homilizes on 
Hate--shows you how wicked it is to hate, shows you that 
out soldiers at the front do not hate dear old Fritz 
at all, but almost love him, and how it is only wicked 
people at home who talk of knock-out blows, and blood- 
thiçsty journalists and horrid Jingoes and all the nasty 
folk who really want to defeat Germany who hate the 
Hun. But our soldiers, no !--they know what a beastly 
business this stupid war is, and feel quite sorry for dear 
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old Fritz, just as the British people ieel quite sorry for 
the German people, and wish only to be friends. Or 
he will meet people on a 'bus or in a train who most 
conveniently give him his texts, so that he can spin you 
a nice yarn about a sergeant-major who rebuked an 
officer in fine, manly, democratic style for returning 
his salute too casually (we can see the sergeant-major 
doing it !) ail to show the democratic right implicit in 
even a salure. Or he will reproduce a letter written 
very early in the war by a German oificer--a very decent 
letter indeed, the whole point of the original publica- 
tion of which was ifs extremely exceptional character-- 
and he will quite overlook that point so as not to spoil 
the purpose of the homily, which is the lesson what fine, 
decent fellows the Germans can be, and how kind we 
should be in our judgments. Or he will tell the story of 
'« 'Appy 'Einrich," a" big, fat fellow with glasses, and a 
good-humoured faceone of those fellows who are sent 
into the world with their happiness ready marie," who 
used to mount the parapet to entertain our men, and 
who one day got " pipped " by a fresh lot of men who 
had taken over the line. And: "A beastly business, 
killing men," is the frite moralization to mark the end 
of the story of 'Appy 'Einrich. So it is a beastly busi- 
ness, but 'Appy 'Einrich's nation should not have 
started it. And I could be very sorry indeed for 'Appy 
'Einrich, if his race xvere the victims and not the provok- 
ers of this " beastly business," and if there were not so 
many Happy Harrys of our own blood and race who 
also had the gift of laughter and now lie silent. But, 
as things are, a column ail about 'Appy 'Einrich 
nauseates me because of the glaring disproportion of 
such an obituary notice, and by its Pacifist purpose. 
For Mr. Gardiner does hot sit down to write columns 
about the horrors and villainies of ail the other Hein- 
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richs; the men whose infamies, told even in baldest 
prose and without any calculated elaboration, would 
make a monument of books. But though each day 
supplies Mr. Gardiner with texts such as these, that need 
not be gathered adventitiously on 'bus-tops, or from 
" a young fellow home on leave," he forgoes ail these 
opportunities for enlightening his readers on " the real 
moral issues of this war." What, for instance, is his 
weekly effusion on the day I write ?--when in the same 
day's paper is this story of Hun propaganda in Spain 
with its intention of intimidating the Spanish by this 
cold-blooded admission  

" The English treat their prisoners with notable kindnesso 
while the régime imposed on English prisoners in Germany 
is one of extreme rigour, so that the Germans, with the number 
of prisoners they bave, bave secured a mucl, superior moral 

I know quite well that I shall not find Mr. Gardiner's 
weekly effusion dwelling on that self-revelation of the 
character of " the German people " or on anything of a 
like nature. Indeed, this week it takes the form of 
"A Letter to Viscount Grey." But two days before, 
Mr. Asquith met discomfiture for his motion on the 
General Maurice incident, and now 1,Ir. Gardiner, who 
prodded him on to that parliamentary misadventure, 
promptly throws him overboard, and calls on Viscount 
Grey to come forth and lead the ragged regiment who 
are making it impossible for a decent patriot to call 
himself " Liberal " any longer. And he still sends up 
the same holy wail : 

°' Europe must find a voice which will echo that of President 
Wilson and lift our Cause to the height of the great argument. 
The nations are perishing for lack of moral leadership, and in 
the general despair the thoughts of men are turning fo you for 
inspiration . . . it is for you to give a new motive to the 
tragedy .... " etc.--May  th, 98. 
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Poor Mr. Asquith,--ere his political body ts 
cold ! . . . 
But the high moral sense of Pacifism cannot rise above 
mundane political intrigue, and it never wastes a column 
of print on any avoidable reference to the crimes of 
Germany. Look at this front page of the Pacifist organ 
(March 1st, I918 )  here is the official and therefore 
unavoidable account of the sinking of a hospital ship, 
with I53 missing, torpedoed in what the Germans 
had facetiously allotted as the "" free area." Then turn 
to the editorial columns of the saine issue, and you will 
see no reference to the Glenart Castle, but you will see 
the inevitable reference to "" The League of Nations as 
out unalterable aim " (a League to include the barbar- 
ians who sink hospital ships), and you will also see the 
calm editorial approval of the German move to secure 
an " agreement " to stop air-raids, though the same 
day's news had given its due example of the worthless- 
ness of Germany's word, even to give a "" free area" 
to ships full of wounded men. 
And so---to get back to the claims of Labour-- 
neither the tank and file of those who wish to secure "'a 
clean, democratic peace " nor their leaders betray any 
superior moral sense which would justify us in supposing 
they would end the war by a truly moral settlement. 
On the contrary, we find the rank and file of Pacifist 
" Labour " callously obtuse to the moral issues of the 
war, and we find their leaders busily bleating their 
banalities and industrious with political intrigue, but 
now never, never telling Democracy the nature of the 
beast it has to fight and subdue. 
So we come to the end of the little discursion which 
accepted, for the moment, the Pacifist exploitation of 
Labour as having the honest purpose it pretends" and 
we can return to the actuality. 
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Enter " Revolution " 
It is of little wonder, from the indications given of its 
spirit, and the examples of the incitements addressed 
to it, that " Labour " at length began to talk openly of 
revolution. The vaguer adumbrations of minor people 
may be omitted, but during the six months preceding 
the collapse of Bolshevism there were few references 
by the " forward " school of Labour which did not con- 
template the possibility of the " discontents " and 
" ferment "of Democracy finding expression in" definite 
action" or " blind wreckage " (Mr. W. C. Anderson, 
M.P.). However, it was Mr. Henderson himself, among 
the " leaders," who ruade the most open references to 
the possibility. He was no longer a Cabinet Minister, 
and the transition from that comfortable " bourgeois " 
condition to the demagogue was rather abrupt, even 
for the cynic's satisfaction. But he had forgotten all 
about the Clyde workers who howled at him in St. 
Andrew's Hall that Christmas Saturday morning two 
years beIore, who answered his " We only ask you to 
enable the skill of the worker to be utilized in this crisis 
in the best interests of the State," with cat-calls and 
rejoinders of " The interests of the capitalists ! " So he 
wrote a little book called " The Aires of Labour," to 
be published just in time to guide the deliberations of 
the Trades Union Congress at Nottingham, on January 
23rd (1918) ; and " the most striking of his chapters," 
as one of his sympathetic reviewers said, was " that in 
which he examines, dispassionately enough, the attitude 
of the democracy aIter the war." So he " dispassion- 
ately " writes : 

" It will hot be so placable as it has hitherto been. Never 
belote have we had such vast numbers of the population skilled 
in the use of arms, disciplined, inured to danger, accustomed 
to act together under orders. When the war ends this country 
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and every other will be flooded with hardy veterans o1 the 
great campaigns. 
" Among them will be thousands of men who have exercised 
authority over their fe]]ows in actual warfare, and who will 
be capable of assuming leadership again if insurrectionary 
movements corne into existence. We may be warned by a 
perception of these facts that if barricades are indeed likely 
to be erected in out streets they will be manned by men who 
have learned how to fight and not by ill-disciplined mobs 
unversed in the use of modern weapons, likely to be easily 
overcome by trained troops." 

It is difficult to imagine how a mind of humane sensi- 
bility could, in the middle of the appalling slaughter 
involved in this struggle for the simplest human liberty, 
abandon itselI so easily to the gratuitous contempla- 
tion of revolutionary bloodshed to Iollow when that 
struggle is over. It is by no means certain that "' the 
hardy veterans of the great campaigns " would be such 
ready-made revolutionaries when they return as he 
seems to think. For they are not necessarily the 
" democracy " of his imagining. They have, for four 
years, seen the unity of their race proclaimed in a common 
sacrifice and duty. They have been living--and dying-- 
in a strange world, where even Time has lost its stan- 
dards, so that some moments seem like eternities, a 
world in which the rancours of political lire have not 
penetrated, and in which men have corne to judge their 
Iellows by tests not supplied by those rancours. It 
has been a world in which social distinctions have been 
largely obliterated--for duty is a common bond, and 
Death is a great leveller. They have not been thinking 
of an" insolent aristocracy " or "' the privileged classes," 
as so many have been at home--or, if they have, their 
minds have been enlightened with a new vision of their 
fellow-countrymen, and they have thought only of the 
privileged classes supplying so many of those sunny- 
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faced boys, with one "pip " on their sleeves, " prîvi- 
leged " to go first over the top with a cheery word to 
encourage their comrades and fo laugh af fate and fo 
take them gaily fo their death. And if they have been 
ruade conscious even of the presence of members of an 
insolent aristocracy amon i them, they know that their 
greatest insolence has been shown in their contempt 
of Death, and that much blood commonly called blue 
has reddened the mud of Flanders and soaked the soil 
of France. Above all, they have learned something 
of the true purpose and function of discipline, and they 
know if fo be of another nature than that supposed by 
Mr. Henderson's " democrats." They know that if is 
not something which degrades manhood, but something 
which upholds and even uplifts it--raises it to the height 
of its high duty. 
And there is another side fo the account ; for the 
brotherhood of arms does not act one-sidedly. And 
those of " the governing classes " who survive will 
return with a new sympathy and a new love for the men 
that England breeds. They have seen what the under- 
dog has done out there, and they will return with the 
determination that he shail have his chance here. They 
have seen how ai1 humanity is turned fo common clay, 
and they have seen also how fine a vessel can be ruade, 
fired in the furnace of duty, of the commonest clay. 
They have seen how men of the " lowest " class can fise 
to the sublimest height of duty and self-sacrifice, and 
they will return determined fo see that the c!ass which 
produces such men shall never be degraded or oppressed 
by law or custom. They have seen that the very finest 
flower of our race's manhood may deprecate ifs own 
heroisms in the rough dialects of our rich British Isles, 
and that the chivalry we cail knightliness may transfigure 
the homeliest face. Above ail, they have seen whero 
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the strength and glory of Britain lies, in the widespread 
virtues of all her sons ; and when they return they will 
not corne back to take up afresh the routine of old 
prejudices that have ceased to convince and even to 
attract. 
And we at home bave leamed something, too. A 
gentleman whose name I arn tired of mentioning in these 
pages wrote a year or so ago, in a symposium of con- 
fessions of a new point of view, that he had nothing to 
retract or abate in any of his political opinions ; on the 
contrary, the war had confirmed him, he triumphantly 
proclaimed, in every political tenet he held. Well, I 
fear that few of us can say that--fewer still, I hope, 
would say it. Most of us must be conscious of a change, 
hot only of mind and reasoning, but of soul and feeling, 
though I think those who have the least to recant are 
those who beheved in England as the very motherland 
of liberty, and who are content to know that whilst 
England lires Democracy can never die. But amongst 
ail of us who are hot hidebound egotists, confined in the 
armour of self-satisfaction, there must have been a great 
enlargement of sympathy for out fellow countrymen that 
Peace shall not shrink to old dissensions, a quickened 
love of country that no security shall ever quench, and 
a wider social outlook that peace and prosperity shall 
never narrow to the old limits. 

The Demagogue 
And because of all that, I have no sympathy whatever 
with Mr. Henderson's precocious contemplation of 
revolution, or with his democratic satisfaction that the 
veterans of the great campaign will corne home adepts 
in the art of street-fighting. I suppose Mr. Henderson 
thinks that his language is that of democratic states- 
manship. The obvious fact is that it is the language of 
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political hooliganism, but what afflicts me most is its 
cheap melodrama. For, of course, he knows that what- 
ever Labour wants Labour may get without fighting for 
it in any but a purely constitutional and political sense. 
He knows that it can, if it likes, secure a parliamentary 
victory, which will make barricades as unnecessary as 
tanks or trenches. He knows that, once it has secured 
that parliamentary victory, it can form its own govern- 
ment, and have its own Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
decide what shall go into the till and what corne out of 
it and to whom it shall go--so long as it lasts. He knows 
that, to enforce its constitutional will, it can call in its 
own police, and even its own military, to overawe the 
capitalists and turn the tables on the law-abiding brain- 
worker and force him, by the law he respects, to dis- 
gorge his ill-gotten gains. He knows that if street 
barricades must be dragged into the picture at all for the 
sake of lurid effect, Labour may so assert its authority 
that it may enjoy the joke of driving the middle classes 
to revolt and to make barricades of rather decent furni- 
ture in respectable suburban streets. Mr. Henderson 
knows all this, and therefore this " talk" of revolution 
is childish--as a po]itical idea it does not belong to 
statesmanship, but to pure demagoo-y. 
But there are two senses in which it is not childish, 
but reprehensible in a thinking adult. The first has to 
do with a study of the psychology of human nature and 
particularly of crowds. For the war has changed a good 
many things, some for the worse. Its first obvious 
effect has been to dull our sense of the horror of blood- 
shed and immensely to impair our civilized sense of the 
sanctity of human life. But any man who, in the middle 
of Armageddon, talks lightly, or except under the stress 
of the most urgent provocation, of civil bloodshed in 
England when the war is over is a dangerous fool. For 
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the thing may happen merely by being talked about. 
He might reflect that the veterans of the great cam- 
paign will not all return the sane and healthy men who 
set out ; men who bave been habituated to horrors and 
desolations may require no encouragement to even 
wanton mischief, and men who have supped of horror 
for their country's sake may easily be deluded into 
perpetrating horror for its own sake. 
And there are those at home, too, to whom the strain 
of the war, w[th its strain by no means ended, has 
proved almost unendurable. And if, after freedom 
bas been restored to the world by this war, " Demo- 
cracy " at home is to start smashing up England in 
"' blind wreckage," poor human nature 411 hot be 
able to stand the emotional strain. Indeed, before the 
long tragedy of this war is over we shall probably find 
that hot " Democracy," still less Demagogy, but a 
restored respect for Authority, will alone stand 
between a nerve-wracked nation and confusion. But 
it is a little amazing that a mind of fading sympathy 
with a war for human liberty should have such a quick 
appreciation of the technical advantages of a revo- 
lutionary war when the other bloody struggle is ended. 
That is pure Bolshevism--upon which Mr. Henderson, 
" our future Prime Minister," apparently models his 
democratic statesmanship. The Bolsheviks discovered 
it was their moral duty to cease killing Germans--only 
to redouble the zeal with which they killed their own 
countrymen. 
The second aspect in which such loose talk is repre- 
hensible is this. As a rnatter of practical politics, it 
is merely playing to the Pacifist-Labour gallery, because 
Mr. Henderson knows quite well that what the will of 
the people constitutionally asks for will be constitu- 
tionally carried out. But what if Mr. Henderson is 
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«o thinking of constitutionalism at all, but merely has 
some «' democratic " coup dëa in his mind ? What 
if his idea of democratic statesmanship is to copy the 
Bolsheviks again, and overawe out "Constituent 
Assembly," as the Soviet did, by a display of " demo- 
cratic force " ? Yet if that is hot in his mind what is 
the practical point in his adumbrations of revolution ? 
But--que le roi se ravise : let Mr. Henderson think 
twice about it. This is hot Russia, and no more need 
be said. In the High Court at Edinburgh John Maclean 
has just been tried for putting into premature practice 
the revolutionary proamme. He invited his fellow- 
democrats forcibly to take control of the Glasgow City 
Chambers, post office, banks, newspapers and ships, 
and then to declare that if the Government did hot 
end the war as Russia had done, Britain would do as 
Russia did. And he receives, on the day I write, the 
sentence of rive years' penal servitude. A constitu- 
tional democracy we understand, for the excellent 
reason that we bave got it. But a revolutionary 
democracy in England we do hot understand and will 
hot tolerate. For it merely means wantonly smashing 
the door instead of quietly turning the handle. 

But at the time Mr. Henderson contemplated prospec 
tire revolution, he had some excuse. The idea of revolu 
tion had then been made fashionable by Pacifism and 
" the wind from Russia." It was implicit In the 
declarations of the Liberal Pacifist Press that the time 
had corne for " the peoples" to end the war in their 
own way. " Labour SpeaksI" is the terse heading, 
and the article says : 

" Labour has spoken .... The decision is a Knock-out blow 
for the Bitter-Endians, the Economic War-after-War jingoes, 
the Imperialists, and generally for all advocates of everlastin 
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hate, rancour and strife among the nations .... Labour 
ranges itself against the policy of the Knock-out blow, and it 
calls for the coalcscence of the peoples in cil! lctnds against the 
militants and the Bitter-Endians. This war will be cnded 
by thc common people who work and fight and die, and not 
by the governing classes."--The Star, December 29th, xgI 7. 

Exactly what Mr. Trotsky said--though it is odd 
to find his statements and intentions expressed in what 
has almost become the official organ of what was once 
the Liberal party. And so the gospel goes on, until 
the great offensive of the spring causes a brief and 
temporary lull in Pacifism. The ostensible motive 
behind it all is that out war aims are not as pure as they 
ought to be, which is why, on Match 9th, less than a 
fortnight belote the great offensive began, the morning 
cup of cocoa is served up with the blunt demand for 
a Labour Government at once--" and its principle 
must be the full and specific endorsement of President 
Wilson's policy." And so, in a final chapter, we may 
consider what truth there is in the Pacifist contention 
--which is the concentrated form of its activities-- 
that out aims have lost their pristine purity. It will 
be seen that out war aims are, at any rate, much purer 
than the motive of Pacifism in challenging them--for 
that is merely to bring about a German peace, still on 
the invocation of the persistent plea that "' this is a 
fight for Democracy." 



CHAPTER VII 

OUR AIMS 

I T is just as well to begin the consideration of our 
aires, and of the Pacifist efforts to state and abate 
them in accordance with the formula that we are 
" fighting for Democracy," by reflecting that ail the 
interminable discussion of Peace terres bas not brought 
Peace nearer by a single hour. And that simply 
because all that ve are fighting for is still unattained 
by us, and nothing that the Germans set out to fight 
for bas been renounced by them. Neither of these 
propositions can be disputed, for we set out to frustrate 
their policy of subduing Europe by force to their will 
and power, and to ensure that never again should 
Germany repeat the attempt ; and they set out to reap 
by the sword a harvest of military conquests, fo a large 
extent already gathered in, and to no extent whatever 
abandoned. What, then, has been the sole effect of 
the Pacifist discussions of " our aims " and the steady 
pressure for "a peace by negotiafion"? The effect 
has been to abate--by the extent to which Pacifist 
doctrines have spread amongst us--the national deter- 
mination to accomplish our purpose, without in the 
least degree abating the German purpose. Pacifism 
can weaken our national purpose merely by the spread 
of its doctrines; but Pacifism cannot, and knows it 
cannot, weaken the German purpose, for it is clear 
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beyond the necessity for any debate that only the 
abandonment of the hope of victory can do that. 
Therefore the Pacifist campaign has acted, and could 
act, only harmfully so far as we are concerned, without 
acting beneficially as far as the Germans are concerne& 
The effect has been to create national dissensions 
amongst us, to increase war-weariness and not to 
counteract it, and to debilitate the national will. The 
effect, in short, and (in a rational world where cause 
and consequence are still regarded) we can only say its 
purpose bas been to serve Germany's interests and not 
to serve ours. No single German bas been influenced 
by the propaganda of English Pacifists to agitate for 
a peace renouncing conquest ; only the privations of 
war and the fading hopes of victory bave done that. 
But very many English people bave been influenced 
by that propaganda to clamour for a peace of com- 
promise, even though the hope of out victory has by 
no means faded. Given a German victory to-morrow, 
there would be a German peace the day after, and 
nothing that Pacifism has said or done would mitigate 
the rigours of that German peace by one iota. 

Germanys War Aires Simple 
Now our aims differ from those of the enemy in one 
very important respect. His war aims and his" peace " 
aires are unified by a charming simplicity, for they are 
the same thing. He is not troubled, as we are, as to 
what his peace terms will be if victory enables him 
fo make them effective. He knew what he wanted 
even belote the war began, for he began the war to get 
it. His war aire and his peace aire are, therefore, on 
the positive side, one and indivisible, for the " peace " 
he wants is simply the peace he went to war for: the 
enslavement of Europe, first by a swift victory over 
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France and Russia--with its consequences on the 
Belgian coast and the Channel ports in the West, and 
its consequences in a clear road to the East through 
an annihilated and obliterated Serbia in the East-- 
and, after the swift victory, the second war which was 
to settle us. Out intervention compelled him to 
make one bite at the larger cherry, and to try to do 
in one war what he hoped more easily to do in two; 
for the first war was to have smoothed the path for the 
second victory. His original aim, therefore, is only 
modified to this extent : that whilst complete victory 
would bring its reward in the realization of the whole 
ambitious plan without a second waÆ, he now sees that 
the strong probabilities are that a second war will be 
necessary to accomplish even something of the original 
programme. And so, forced to contemplate the frustra- 
tion of the first plan as something more than a possi- 
bility, he now wishes to ensure that, at any rate, his 
defeat shall not be absolute enough to prevent his 
embarking on the second war, and he relies on English 
Pacifism as his ally in that hope. If he is not to win, 
he at least hopes that he will not lose so badly as not 
to be able to try again. And Pacifism, by its efforts 
at a peace by negotiation--a peace that is arranged 
with even the present rulers of an undefeated Germany 
--affords forGermany the best alternative to victory 
itself. If the German sword still manages to hack 
through, well and good. But if the German sword does 
not win, he will be content if the German Empire does 
not lose--lose, at any rate, by any more than the 
wasted effort. He wants to make sure, in short, that 
the extent of his loss shall only be his failure to win, 
and that the highest penalty of defeat shall be, as far 
as possible, the bare failure to secure victory. Mean- 
while, so long as that victory still remains among the 
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possibilities, his original and simple war aim remains 
just the same: fo conquer as much of Europe as he 
can for the time being, and to enslave ail he conquers. 
Just as he has ail along en]oyed unity of military com- 
mand, so he enjoys unity of political aire ; only let the 
German sword win the war, and the ensuing Peace will 
be extremely simple and entirely satisfactory. 

Our War Aires Complex 
Our aim, however, is not so simple. If is, first and 
foremost, fo conquer him as he hopes to conquer 
not only to frustrate his efforts fo render us powerless 
to resist his will, but to render him, in turn, powerless 
fo resist out will. We, like hm, are fighting for victory. 
But there the parallel between the two aires ceases, 
simply because the use fo which victory would be put 
differs very considerably. If Germany is victorious, 
no considerations of iustice, humanity or liberty will 
restrain her in giving effect to that victory. If we win, 
those are the very considerations that would and must 
restrain us. If Germany wins, away goes the liberty 
of the world, and her jack-boot will be the supreme 
law in every land. If we win, hOt even the liberty 
of Germany will be restrained beyond the restraint 
necessary fo prevent her attempting the same thing all 
over again, and beyond the penalties to be inposed pon 
her Jor having attempted it now. If she wins, her peace 
terms will be limited only by the extent of ber power 
to enforce them; if we win, out peace terres will be 
limited by considerations which she would hot allow 
to influence her, but which must influence us, because 
we are fighting for civilization--not only for its security 
but for the reaffirmation of its principles. If Germany 
¢onquered us, we should be, quite literally, her slaves : 
hot merely by the loss of national independence, but 
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by the imposition and bodily presence of her power, 
controlling the homes and the lives and the personal 
destinies of every one of us, and enforced by unscru- 
pulous savagery. There is, in short, ail the gulf between 
civilization and barbarism---between a code governed by 
moral considerations and a code completely unrestrained 
by moral considerations--in the difference between 
the use we should make of victory and the use Germany 
would make of if. 
And it is the particular shame of Pacifism that it 
exploits this very difference between our aires and 
those of Germany to the disadvantage of our cause. 
The Pacifist knows quite well what Germany's aires are 
and what use she will make of victory ; and heknows 
quite well, on the other hand, what use we shall hot 
make of victory--and with the knowledge of that 
supreme and sufficient difference he should, if he had 
any adequate appreciation of that difference, be content. 
For he would realize that the use we shall make of our 
victory is (in the light of the knowledge of that differ- 
ence) of infinitely less importance than the achieve- 
ment of victory, and that, until victory is achieved, 
our Peace terms are irrelevant, and the discussion of 
them mischievous. 

Our Peace Aire: Justice 
We have, in fact, two sets of aims: our war aims 
and out peace aires, and it is of the utmost importance 
that they should not be confounded. The German 
war-aim, if achieved, leads straight and without any 
complexities or perplexities whatsoever fo its " peace " 
aire: the sub]ection of a world " at peace" with 
Germany only because of that subjection. But the 
peace aires of the Allies have many complexities and 
perplexities, arising from two conditions: The first 
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is that, whereas in the case of Germany's victory her 
peace terms would be subject only to her own will and 
power, even to the extent of subordinating the interests 
of her allies to her own, in the case of an Allied victory 
the peace terres will have to take note of all the particular 
interests of the Allies, requiring the most careful adjust- 
ment between national self-interests and that general 
European stability at which our peace settlement must 
aire. And the second and most important condition 
is that the Allies' peace terres must tread a clear path, 
not easily to be marked out until the degree and effect 
of our victory is clear, between two opposing con- 
siderations : On the one hand, the consideration that 
the settlement shall conform to all those moral prin- 
ciples which Germany would completely disregard 
but the Allies most respect, and, on the other hand, 
the consideration that they must take very good care 
indeed that in their solicitude for high moral principles 
they do not overlook the imperative claires of justice 
and the imperative need of material guarantees for 
civilization's security. 

How Pacifism perplexes Peace 
It is the supreme disgrace of Pacifism that if has 
endeavoured to complicate both complexities. As to 
the first, it bas raised, wantonly and prematurely, 
questions specifically affecting the national self-interest 
of several of the Allies, and so has tried to sow dis- 
sension among them (thus again serving German 
interests) long before victory, or the sight of victory, 
bas ruade these questions relevant. Pacifism raises 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine, and asks whether we 
are to continue to fight for that--which is exactly the 
sort of difficulty Germany would like to see raised 
between Britain and France. Pacifism raises th@ 
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question of Italian interests in the Adriatic and in 
relation to Austria, and asks if we are to go on fighting 
for the dismemberment of the Austrian Empiremwhich 
is a very effective contribution to German propaganda. 
And Pacifism waxes righteously indignant over our 
" secret treaties" with Russia, and asks whether we 
are to go on pouring out blood and treasure until the 
future of Constantinople is settled by force of arms-- 
which is a question whose implications are wholly 
favourable to Germany, who bas not yet abandoned 
her dreams of an Eastern empire via a vassal Turkey, 
by any means. And the answer to be returned to 
Pacifism when it asks these questions is that we are 
fighting for none of these things, but for all of them, 
and that we are fighting untfl Germany shall bave no 
power to say nay to any one of them. 
And as to the second complexity, Pacifism has taken 
the fullest advantage of those moral compunctions on 
the part of the Allies which, carried beyond a certain 
point, became merely moral cowardice and an evasion 
of our clear duty. It has done so by constantly urging 
these compunctions to mitigate the penalties of defeat 
to Germany, and bas tried to embarrass Allied policy 
by urging the reduction of its peace aims to specific 
and concrete terres, intent ail the time that those terms 
should be of the minimum hardship to Germany. Thus, 
whilst our supreme primary aire is to prevall by force 
of arms over an inhuman and rapacious foe, to whose 
inhumanity and rapacity there are no limits, except 
such as force can fix, Pacifism has been endeavouring 
to secure a peace based on his oft-periured word--a peace 
which still left him undefeated, and a peace, moreover 
which gave him the fullest possible benefit of those 
moral compunctions in us which he himself does hot 
possess. 
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Now, just as there are limits to what terres of peace 
we can, consistent with our principles, impose, so there 
are limits to the terres that we can, consistent with 
our interests, refrain from imposing. But the Pacifist 
wishes to influence the peace all in one direction--the 
direction of Germany's interest--and the logical and 
expressed cxtreme of Pacifism is that we should carry 
our moral compunctions to the very point of Germany's 
own alternative to victory, when to lose nothing was 
the next best thing to winning everything. The Pacifist 
does not discuss our peace terms to see at what point 
our interests will allow us to stop, but to formulate the 
point at which our " principles " will allow us to begin. 
He never thinks of peace as having a price which an 
outraged civilization must demand, but only as afford- 
ing an exercise in compromise--called "a democratic 
peace"--which democratic principles compel us to 
accept. "This insensate cry of' Victory,' ! "he exclaims 
in derision. «' What Democracy is waiting to heax is 
the purposes to which victory is going to be put--a 
much more important thing!" When he says that, 
he must .be told flatly that victory cornes first in import- 
ance, as it must be first in the order of events ; and 
that in any case no one need worry about what we shall 
do with victory if we get it, for this simple reason: 
that, however harsh out peace terres may be, they 
will, owing to out compunctions and principles, fall 
far short of the peace that strict .Justice would impose 
--a peace that would simply obliterate Germany as 
she ha obliterated Serbia, and as Sodom and Gomorrah 
were obliterated, places which, considering their 
opportunities for moral enlightenment, could hardly 
have been worse places, and certainly did hot harbour 
a more degraded race. 
The Pacist, of course, holds up his evangelical hands 
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in horror, indignation and wrath af such a judgment as 
that, and would probably call it " the ravings of 
vindictive hysteria." But that is because he simply 
doesn't understand that where he differs from the 
normal man is not so much in his underestimate of the 
punishment as in his underestimate of the crime. 
There are crimes which call not alone for Justice, but 
for Vengeance, and such crimes are Germany's. But 
if what Germany has done--crimes that defy any swift 
summary by their immense and varied infamy--matters 
so little that Vengeance is reprehensible, and even 
Justice must act with a " democratic " leniency, then 
what on earth does it matter what anybody does, and 
what does it matter what is done to Germany ? The 
only answer to that is that civilization is otr standard, 
and barbarism is the standard of Germany. I quite 
agree, and accept the answer. But the consequences of 
that answer must also be accepted, and the consequences 
are that we must cor compromise with Germany, for 
then civilization would be compromising with bar- 
barism; that we must hot negotiate with Germany, 
for civilization speaks a language that barbarism 
cannot even understand; that we must no bargain 
with her, or parer with her infamies, but condemn 
and ostracize the race that has brought civilized man 
fo shame. 

How Germany uses Victory 
And if the Pacifist wants to knoxv how ve are going 
to use our victory--" when we have got it!" as he 
parenthetically chuckles--let him be answered 
negatively, and be simply told how we do nol propose 
to use it. I turn to thepaper of the day on which I 
writefor if you wish to know what is Germany's 
latest infamy, you have merely to pick up that morn- 
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ing's paper or the latest evening edition And his 
morning I read: 

RUSSIANS SHOT IN MASSES 
Lenin's Foreign Minister, Chicherin, gives instances, with 
names of place and people, of murders by Germans in Northern 
Russia and Finland, of which the following are extracts : 
"All accused of belonging to the Red Guards or the ]301- 
sheviks bave been sentenced to death. Bobruisk is full of 
Uhlan punitive detachments who are raiding villages, plundering 
and killing, and returning singing songs of victory, with blood- 
stained whips and clothes. 
" At ¥borg arrests of Russians en masse have taken place. 
Even i2-year-old children have been shot. One witness saw 
200 corpses. Others say that in two days more than 600 
were executed." 
Chicherin professes to believe that all this savagery bas 
been committed without the Berlin Government's knowledge, 
and calls for a mixed Commission to investigate. 
I will not stop to point out that Chicherin, who 
belongs to the democratic school that absolves " the 
German people" from Germany's crimes, now 
apparently absolves the German Government also; 
so that crimes which bave sickened the soul of man 
until it has become callous, are to go unpunished because 
there is nobody against whom they can be charged. 
But all that need be said is that here is an example of 
what Germany does with her victories, and how she 
treats a people with whom she bas concluded " a treaty 
of peace." And if the Pacifist wants to know what 
use we will make of our victory, let him merely be told 
that we will not rnake such a use of it as Germany 
rnakes of hers  that we will not shoot the twelve-year- 
old children of even the Huns, that we will not organize 
batteries of wholesale rnurder as though we were shoot- 
ing grouse. But there is one positive use we will make 
of victory : and that is to see to it that this devfl race 
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hall never again, so far as our generation can control 
its future possibilities, bave the power to pillage other 
countries and to butcher other races. 

Out Original War Altos un©hanged 
Now, the current agitations of Pacifism are based 
upon the entirely unfounded statement that there has 
been a change in, and a degradation of, out war aims, 
that " our motives are not as pure" as they were 
when we entered the war. It fs the motives of Pacifism 
that have shown a decline in purity, and it fs their aims 
that have changed for the worse since the war began. 
For there was a time when those agencies which are 
now the most active promoters of Pacifism, took almost 
a normal and patriotic view of the national aire and 
duty, and in the early days of the war, Liberal Pacifists 
began to admit the obvious with a fine parade of per- 
spicacity. There have always been parliamentary and 
Labour Pacifists, irreconcilable from the first--the 
parliamentary group making futile demonstrations in 
the House of Commons, and persistently asking ques- 
tions that were meant much more to create embarrass- 
ment than to bring enlightenment ; and the Labour 
group, acting under the inspiration of Mr. " Motel " 
and the Union of Democratic Control, content to do 
most of its underhand work underground, until it 
became bolder with long immunity, and at last emerged 
at the Leeds Conference with Leninism and revolution 
as its creed. 
But for the first two years of the war, Pacifism was 
a portent rather than a power, and it became a power 
only when Liberal organs and agencies gave it direct 
support. For two years, however, out original policy 
stood unchallenged except by the parliamentary 
Pacifists. What was that original policy ? It was 
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stated by Mr. Asquith, in forceful words that have had 
no additions ruade to them, and defy any subtraction 
from them, on November 9th, 1914 : 
" We shall not sheathe the sword, which we have not lightly 
drawn, unti! Belgium recovers in full measure al! and more 
than all she bas sacrificed, until France is adequately assured 
against the full menace ot aggression, until the rights of the 
smaller nationalities of Europe are placed upon an unassailable 
basis, and until the military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed." 
And the sufficiency of that declaration was never 
challengeà by Liberal Pacifism until the end of 1916, 
that is to say, until, by what is more than a curious 
coincidence, Mr. Asquith went out of office. Since 
then, there bas been a graàual approximation of Liberal 
Pacifism to Pacifism pure and simple (or impure and 
far from simple), until af last there is little distinction 
between Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's view of war aims 
and the view of those Pacifists, who (constituting the 
Radical rail that practically wags the Liberal dog, 
or af any rate produces spasmodic and convulsive 
tremors in the party animal) bave been vainly 
endeavouring to seduce Mr. Asquith from his allegiance 
to his own declaration ; and, failing in that effort, bave 
turned their hopes towards " Labour." But until the 
end of 1916, Mr. Bernard Shaw's notorious pamphlet 
was the most conspicuous Pacifist achievement, and 
he had said in it nearly all that Pacifism has said since. 
The smaller fry, of course, were constantly at work 
here and in America. Mr. J. A. Hobson, who belongs 
to that body of Liberals humorously known as " the 
intellectuals," was writing in the New Republic (New 
York) in the autumn of 1915, to tell the Americans, 
through some laxity of our censorship, all about 
" England's Changing War Mind," and hinting very 
clearly indeed to America that we were only whistling 
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to keep our spirits up when we talked of not accepting 
" an inconclusive peace," but that behind that pretence 
was, in reality, a growing willingness fo take a good 
deal less than we asked for--that sort of thing being 
then the only propaganda allowed to be exported to 
the States. But Mr. Hobson had to say that the signs 
of this changing war-mind were at that time obvious 
only to his own acute perception, and were not visible 
fo the general eye; and he had to lament that " even 
Radical journals like the Daily News " were" deliberately 
and persistently stoking up the war fever ! " I willingly 
defend the Daily News against the charge that it was 
" stoking up the war fever," then or at any time. But 
at that time it was certainly not stoking up the Pacifist 
fever. Indeed, only a month later the writer " A. G. G." 
was rebuking a correspondent who wrote to him saying 
it was rime he " ceased fo talk about war," and began 
" to devote himself to the advocacy of peace." For 
" A. G. G." then proceeded to examine Dr. Delbrfick's 
terms, as revealed in an interview, and to dismiss them 
with a healthy contempt  
" Dr. Delbriick is a sanguine man. He thinks that we are 
going to buy off the burglar. But I quote the interview as 
an answer to those who ask me to talk about Peace. If they 
read it with the feelings that I bave read it they will agree 
with me that the best service we tan do for the cause of Peace 
at this rime is to be silent about it."--November 6, I9i 5. 
Jekyll and Hyde 
In February of the following year, x9x6--coinciding 
with an eruption of meetings held by the Stop-the-War 
Committee--came what was practically the first formal 
Peace debate in the House of Cmmons, led by Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Outh- 
waite (" the sparrows twittering in a tempest " of 
Mr. _Asquith's rebuke), when, as Mr. Cunninghame 
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Graham put it, the " anti-British snipers " came out 
" with the exhilarating theory of stalemate." Mr. C. 
B. Stanton, that healthy-minded Labour representative 
who had succeeded Mr. Keir Hardie af Merthyr Tydvil, 
then ruade his maiden speech to very good effect by 
telling the Parliamentary Pacifists that such exercise 
of their '" wicked power " in "' such utterances " ought 
not to be tolerated in the House, and Mr. Asquith 
disposed of the twitterings by recal]ing his declaration 
of November, 1914, adding the naine of Serbia to that 
of Belgium, and reiterating his declaration with satis- 
factory emphasis. 
And the Daily Neu, s, in its comments upon the 
debate, provided in advance a complete answer fo its 
own subsequent fallacies and contentions--which is the 
only reason why I quote them here, as evidence against 
it in support of the charge that its subsequent Pacifism 
is indefensible on its own showing. Naturally enough, 
the paper was tolerant of Pacifist criticism (" once 
again let it be said that it is altogether a healthy thing 
that if should be heard "), but : 

" In the debate it was contended that the mass of the C-er- 
man people labour under the delusion that the aire of the Allies 
is the destruction of their political existence .... It is a delu- 
sion. There is nothing whatever in Mr. Asquith's declaration 
to countenance it. If the German Nation declines to accept 
plain statements like this, if in face of them they still persist 
in hypnotizing themselves into the belief.., of what avail 
would the most precise conditions be to persuade them of a 
truth which they are manifestly unwilling to believe ? " 

The rime had yet to corne, but it did corne, when the 
" delusion " of " the German people " was persistently 
paraded by the saine Pacifist agency as justif.ving the 
German people holding together '« in a war of self- 
defence," and as iustifying, also, incessant carping af 
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Bfr. Asquith's successors for not having taken more 
pains to rid the German people of their delusion.* 
And then we tome to the passage, as truc to-day as on 
the day it was written, but since denied daily by the 
Daily News in every implication of its subsequent 
Pacifism : 
"Germany bas never shown the slightest comunction 
for ber aggravated aggressions. There are no signs yet that she 
regards the sinking of the Lesitania, the massacre of civilians 
at Aerschot, the burning of Louvain, the murder of Miss Cavell. 
the Zeppelin horrors and all the other monstrosities committed 
in ber naine with anything but a perverted pride. The voices 
raised against these things in Germany bave been notoriously 
voices crying in the wilderness. So long as that is the case, 
what is the use of proposing conditions of peace ? For the 
first condition of peace must be the realization by Germny 
of the depths of ber ottending in the eyes of the civilized world. 
Whether that can be brought home to ber by any means but 
force, nd the discipline of defeat and disaster, is to be seen. 
But until she is manifestly and sincerely convicted of ber own 
sin. there can be no profitable discussion of peace terres." 
There stands the whole case, and there Pacifism stands 
condemned--out of its own mouth. But eighteen 
months later we are no longer to be reminded of 
Aerschot and LouvainnStockholm bas become the 
only place, the rendezvous where British democracy is 
to meet the very people who " regard all these mon- 
strosities with a perverted pride." Eighteen minths 
later we are ni longer told that the first condition of 
peace must be Germany's " manifest and sincere con- 
viction of ber own sin," but are told that Germans are 
not naturally more wicked than other people, and that 
* e.g., " The Allies must make their purpose clear, and must 
leave the German people in no doubt that it is hOt their exis- 
tence, their liberty to lire their own lire which is threatened. 
 . It is rime that the choice was made and declared in terres 
that will carry conviction to the whole world." (A. G. G. in the 
Dily News. October o, 97.) 
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if we are going to fight until Germany confesses herself 
in the wrong, we shall bave fo go on fighting for ever, 
for no people ever has confessed itself in the wrong. 
So that wherever you dip in the Daily News, you get 
evidence against it. on one side or the other ; and can 
show lhat what it does as Mr. Hyde, is already con- 
demned by what if said as Dr. Jekyll ; and that , hat 
it said as Dr. Jekyll, is no tribute whatever to ifs 
righteousness, because of the consummate ease and 
effrontery with which if lapses into the depravities of 
Mr. Hyde. But let me give one or two further examples 
of the right-mindedness of the Jekyll phase, not merely 
as a prelude to the revelation of the subsequent relapse 
into the hideousness of Hyde, but also for their intrinsic 
value as a statement of the invincible case against 
Pacifism : 
After the first year of war : 
" Every fresh barbarity, every new evidence of her brutal 
power, does but strengthen the determination of those who 
bave, slowly and reluctantly, corne to see in her the common 
enemy of liberty and humanity. Into the heart of English- 
men, habitually slow fo anger, the iron of German cruelty and 
German arrogance is entering dêeper day by day. They havê 
listened contemptuously to the songs of hate, the lying boasts, 
the insanê pseudo-philosophy which have poured for twelve 
months from thê German Press; but they have listened also 
to the cries of the countless victims crushed in the progress of 
Germany's armies. Therê is hOt one amongst us now who 
is not resolved that at any sacrifice and af any personal loss 
she shall for these things be brought to judgment."--The Daily 
News, August 6th, 1915. 
For two years that sort of language has disappeared 
from the columns of the Daily News. 
After the second year of war, Pacifism was still 
discovering the obvious : 
" On the question of immediate responsibility no one who 
is hot wilfully blind can be in doubt Gernlany bears that fo- 
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sponsibility alone. Nor can there be any doubt that in ente_ring 
upon the war Germany's aire was conquest. Had things gone 
well, had she--as she expected and had every reason to ex- 
pect, for she was prepared and her foes were unprepared-- 
won a swift and complete victory she would to-day have been 
in unchallenged possession (as to-day she is in effective posses- 
sion) from Antwerp to Constantinople .... Assuming even 
that we had remained neutral, his supremacy would have been 
barely less complete .... He might have moved more cau- 
tiously to his goal. tte might have taken two steps or three, 
where now he proposed to take one; but the goal would have 
been the saine. For the policy of annexation was the secret 
thought behind the war. The United States would have 
discovered that her defences had gone with the test, that the 
Monroe doctrine was only valid so long as British sea-power 
was supreme."--July 29th, I916, "Two Years After," by A. G. G. 
And after the third year of war: 
« rhe end of the war will hot corne as we expected it thre 
years ago .... It will corne out of the common feeling of 
democracies that the way to peace is hot by the sword but 
by the reconciliation of the peoples."--A. G. G., Dail News, 
August 4th, I917. 
The third year of war, indeed, finds all these voices 
shouting a strident Pacifism, and denouncing the war 
aires of the Allies, and frankly defeatist. Yet nothing 
whatever has been changed in the war aims declared by 
any responsible statesman of the Allies. Mr. Lloyd 
George has given his knock-out blow interview 
(December, I916 ), but the knock-out blow policy is, 
after ail, only the war aim in three words, that the 
Daily News itself put in a few more words in February 
of the second year : 
" But this war is hot going to be settled by international 
financiers. It is going to be ended in one way and one way 
only. It is going to be ended by the defeat of Germany, and 
in that defeat we shall take care that the German financier 
who bas spread his tentacles over the whole earth has his due 
part."wFebruary end, I916. 
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Mr. Lloyd George's knock-out blow, indeed, is only 
Mr. Asquith's "until the military domination of 
Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed." What, then, 
has happened to convert an agency, inclined to Pacifism, 
but resisting the inclination more or less successfully 
for nearly two years, into the most powerful agency 
of Pacifism ? 

Mr. Asqu[th's missel[ Opportunit[es 
Well, several things have happened. To begin with, 
Mr. Asquith has gone out of office, and Mr. Lloyd 
George has corne in. It has been said by Pacifists that 
the change in Government was the result of intrigues 
whose revelation one day will make a lurid chapter in 
political history. It may be somI cannot say, for I 
have no inside knowledge whatever of these political 
coulisses, iust as I am completely free from those 
personal partisanships that develop party feuds at 
the expense of the national purpose. But I suspect 
that most people were resigned to the change in 
Government, as I was, on two very simple grounds : 
(I) That dufing the first two years of war, the Govern- 
ment did not lead the nation, or uplift it to its task, or 
inspire it with any confidence that it appreciated the 
immensity of its own task, or show that it got up in 
the morning with one simple purpose: to smite and 
smash the enemy. There may be something to be said 
for laissez faire in economic policy, but laissez faire is 
hot the spifit in which to fight a powerful and cunning 
enemy literally thirsting for out blood, and the Govern- 
ment for two years failed to give even the appearance 
of energy. It is a favourite tag of Mr. A. G. Gardiner 
(since Mr. Asquith went out of office) that the Allies 
" have failed to fise to the height of the moral 
argument." Mr. Asquith's Government failed, at any 
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rate, to rise to the height of the physical argument, 
whîch is of even greater immediate importance; for 
even if we were only a shade better than Germany, it 
would be just as well that we should win, merely on 
the principle of self-preservation and to give ourselves 
the chance of improving later on. 
(2) If, as it was said, the stronger man was displaced 
by the weaker, the stronger man should have revealed 
his strength in the contest. Mr. Asquith certainly 
possesses qualities which Mr. Lloyd George does not, 
but he bas hot displayed the quality that the nation 
chiefly wants in its leader to-day: sheer pugnacity. 
And if Mr. Asquith could hot beat Mr. Lloyd George, it 
is not probable that he would have beaten the Germans. 
Besides, Mr. Asquith certainly showed a lack of the 
quality of decision, and constantly missed his oppor- 
tunities. He missed his first opportunity when war 
broke out. The Buckingham Palace Conference on 
the Irish trouble was then sitting, and too many of 
his supporters were just then shouting about " personal 
government," and threatening to make " monarchical 
usurpation" an election cry,* and the " political 

* In a letter I wrote to a Liberal newspaper at the time I 
ventured to point out the unfairness ot this attitude : " Surely, 
upon any adequate comprehension of the dangers which it is 
the function of the Conference to endeavour to avert, the 
dominant feelings in the minds of all men--Liberal or not 
--should be one of relief and gratification that out Constitu- 
tion does provide such means as the King has availed himself 
of to make a last effort for peace .... If such a crisis now 
existed in any Republic, and if the President of that Republic 
had taken precisely the saine action as the King has taken, 
we should bave Iound Liberal politicians hailing 'the bold 
stroke,' ' the courageous action,' ' the sane and obvious course,' 
and even exaggerating the merits and the republican sim- 
plicity xvhich enabled such an obvious thing tobe done .... 
As to the danger of personal government' and 'kingly 
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atmosphere " had become a miasma. But when the 
rude shock of war came, Mr. Asquith could have done 
as he liked with a nation so suddenly confronted with 
the last thing it was thinking of, and could have rallied 
every man and party to his side in a unity that nothing 
could have destroyed, if he had said in effect : " Com- 
pared with what now lies beIore us, ail that now lies 
behind us were mimic contests in a political gaine. 
Let us now put all out toys away in a box, and when we 
take them out again, perhaps we shall all have passed 
through an experience that will make some of our 
present preoccupations and quarrels susceptible to a 
more adult solution. For many years we have been 
talking of liberty and extending it, and now we have 
to fight for it." If Mr. Asquith had put, in his own 
clear language, some swift revelation that one era had 
closed and another had opened, and if he had then 
formed a coalition and truly national Government, he 
would have attained a national unity that would have 
defied all the twitterings of the Pacifist sparrows and 
the nibblings of the political mice. But he missed the 
great opportunity of that great moment. And if 
Mr. Lloyd George went wrong--as he certainly did-- 
with his " Business as usual!" when nothing could 
or should have been " as usual," Mr. Asquith went 
wrong even more grievously when he told a Labour 

authority,' can any intelligent observer of our times and of the 
prevailing retaper be blind to the fact that the greatest danger 
confronting us is not the assertion so much as the rejection oi 
ail constituted authority ? "--The letter was rejected and had 
to be published elsewhere, but I refer toit in order to recall 
the ferment of our own politics when war came to give us sorne- 
thing really serious to think about. Mr. Asquith had later to 
tell his critical supporters (mainly the Pacifists of to-day) that 
the King had acted on his advice and with the utmost con- 
stitutional propriety. 
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Conference that if compulsory military service were 
introduced, " if would have fo be under another Prime 
Minister." I forbear fo make the too obvious taunt 
that compulsion did corne, after all, under his Premier- 
ship, for that fact showed that he could accept the 
inevitable and was willing to learn. But it also showed 
something else : that he was slow fo learn. For, most 
obviously, statesmanship demanded from the very 
first day of our entrance into the war, two statements : 
one of principle, that in the crisis that had corne the 
duty of national defence became an obligation upon 
every citizen; and the other a statement of prob- 
ability, that the needs of the war might involve the 
enforcement of that obligation. For certainly no 
statesman could deny the principle or contest the 
probability, but Mr. Asquith did both these things by 
implication; with the result that when the Com- 
pulsory Service Bill had fo be introduced, after all, it 
was introduced in an atmosphere already overcharged 
with controversy and after the initial unity of the 
nation had been impaired by the growth of Pacifist 
fallacies concerning the nature and principles of 
Democracy. It is hot necessary to endorse or even 
sympathize with the extreme criticism directed against 
Mr. Asquith in order fo contend that he did rail fo 
give the nation an adequate sense of the supreme 
crisis that had corne upon if, and that he failed equally 
to sharpen the point of the nation's purpose fo that 
sheer aggressiveness which alone can win this war. 
From the moment Germany made a scrap of paper of 
the Belgium Treaty, and from the moment she marie 
scraps of paper of the Hague Convention and all 
international law, we should have made war on Germany 
hot only in a spirit of aggression, but with a deliberate 
vindictiveness. 
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What would Gladstone bave said ? 
And so I take the bull by the horns. The Pacifist 
howls with indignation at the «' vindictive " nature 
of what seem to most of us extremely mild measures, 
such as the proposal for an economic penalty on Ger- 
many. But I am hot in the least afraid of the word 
" vindictive "--that sort of evangelical blackmail does 
hot affright me. My own feeling for the Germans is 
one of very active and conscious hate indeed, and I ara 
not in the least ashamed of a vindictive feeling towards 
Germany, but should be ashamed of my moral tepidity 
if the vindictiveness were hot there. For vindictive- 
ness is hot a contrary quality to Justice, but a supple- 
mentary quality. Vindictiveness is to Justice what 
Justice is to morality : it is the positive side to it, and 
that which gives it point and meaning. And vindic- 
tiveness is hot an intruder into the domain of law and 
Justice. The law gives "vindictive damages"-- 
damages, that is, which hot only compensate the 
p]aintiff, but punish the defendant. And that is exactly 
what out conception of Justice must be when we corne 
to deal with civilization's long account against Ger- 
many. But the Pacifist, as I bave pointed out else- 
where, bas given quite another meaning to Justice. 
He thinks and talks of it as though it merely means 
letting somebody off, and bas altogether lost touch 
with the retributive side of Justice--the Justice that 
smites to punish : a conception upon which hot only 
all our human morality is basedi but even out the- 
ology. 
And the Pacifist, deploring any sign of aggression in 
our war spirit, is constantly throwing mud at out 
national leaders, and comparing their " moral vision " 
unfavourably with that of other statesmen upon whom 
he thrusts his own pusillanimities. Well, I wonder 
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what Gladstone would have'said to them had he becn 
amongst us when this horrorcame ? I was brought 
up in the Gladstonian tradition of Liberalism, and 
though the full fervour of youth has been abated by 
perceptions of Gladstone's limitations in inessential 
things, the Gladstonian tradition is still good enough 
for me, and rime bas only added respect to the out- 
standing virtue of his character, which was his moral 
sense and strength. And I bave often thought, when 
Liberal Pacifism has been bleating its perverted 
moralities, how that flashing eye would have shrivellcd 
with its fiery contempt the sickly moralists who bid 
us hot hate or hurt Germany. Even in his own day 
the brutal cynicisms of Bismarck moved him to undiplo- 
matic anger; but what would he have said and done 
at seeing this harvest of Bismarck's blood and iron ? 
The Bulgarian atrocities sent him flaming through Mid- 
lothian, urging that the Turk should be driven " bag 
and baggage "out of Europe ; but the Belgian atrocities 
alone would have sent him flaming from one end of 
Britain to the other, and he would bave set the nation 
on tire with the magic of his tongue and the anger of 
his heart and the horror of his sou1, as he urged mankind 
to subdue the beast amongst it, and kick it " bag and 
baggage," out of the civilized comity. The notion 
that the tenets of Liberalism compel any sort of indul- 
gence to Germany degrades and dehumanizes that 
creed; iust as the implication that its principles are 
in conflict with patriotism is driving patriots outside 
the area of contagion, and steadily reducing the Liberal 
party to a rabble and a rump---a rabble of unintelligence 
and a rump of cant. The infamies of Germany might 
bave ruade Gladstone dumb with ,aoEath and horror, 
but they would never bave made him glib with indul- 
gence and prolix with Pacifism. They might have 
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made hiln spend ail his breath in denouncing them, 
but he would have saved his last breath to ourse them. 
Certainly, the historie Liberalism of the Gladstonian 
tradition would have been quite equal to waging this 
war with a relentlessness ve have not yet shown ; and 
I think Mr. Lloyd George's knock-out blow was more 
akin to that Liberalism and that tradition than the 
" clean peace " Mr. Asquith unnecessarily spoke of 
in the summer of I9I 7. For Gladstone would have 
told hiln that the only clean peace for the world was 
to cleanse it from the stains of German infamy, even if 
that meant cleansing the world of an infamous race. 

Exit Mr. AsquithEnter Liberal Pacifism 
However, as long as Mr. Asquith was Premier, he 
did save Liberalism from the s]ippery slope of Pacifism ; 
but no sooner had he gone out of office than the swift 
descent began. It began, of course, quite guardedly 
and gingerly, though soon acquiring a fatal momentum 
through two temptations: The first offered by the 
German Chancellor (then Bethmann Hollweg) begin- 
ning to make " peace " speeches, and the second pro- 
vided by the request ruade by President Wilson, that 
tlae belligerents should state the objects for which they 
were fighting. We now know, or can perceive, what 
Mr. Wilson's object was: To prepare his own ground 
and facilitate his imminent task by inviting the Allies 
and Germany to furnish their own contrast of aires. 
But if English patriotism went wrong (along with 
much American opinion) in not seeing the tactical 
purpose in Mr. Wilson's impartial inquiry of the belli- 
gerents as to what their aires were. Pacifism, like a 
fraudulent bailee, soon converted Mr. Wilson's purpose 
to its own use. Already, a fortnight after Mr. Asquith 
had gone out of office, Liberal Pacifism had begun to 
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urge negotiations, and to warn the new Government 
against any " arrogant refusa! even to consider the 
question of peace," and to urge " a cautious willingness 
to listen to the terres which the sobering influences of 
the war may be inducing Germany to offer." " It 
would be crilninal folly to rcject the opportunity," 
etc., etc. And on December 4th, 96, the Daily 
News warns the Allies of "a grave danger " which 
cannot be ignored by the statesmen of the Entente 
without the most serious consequences." The grave 
danger " is that they may not start talking peace with 
Hollweg. " Can the Allies allow it to be even sug 
gested that they deliberately neglected any opening, 
however little promising . . . can they safely take their 
stand before the neutrals convicted, though it be merely 
technically, of continuing wantonly a struggle which, as 
the German Chancellor quite truly says . " and so on. 
So the ice was tried; and thenceforward Pacifism 
ceased to be merely the limited mischief it had been 
hitherto, and ceased to be sporadic in Liberal opinion, 
but became definitely allied with the most aggressive 
and " progressive " wing of one of our chier political 
parties, pervading every reference fo he war. and 
acquiring all the authority of being a potential national 
policy by being prepared to supply an " alternative 
Govemment " (of sorts) to translate our war aims into 
simple " defeatism." But there was an initial check. 
The Allies responded to President Wilson's invitation, 
and stated their terres. And there was so little even 
for Pacifism, which had not then acquired its full mo- 
mentum and audacity, to cavil at in those terms that 
no less an authority on cavilling than Mr. A. G. Gardiner 
promptly accepted them in these words  
" The sky ot things has been wonderfully cleared. We are 
no longer groping in the dark, but begin to see the path betore 
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ua and the goal of out journey. And do hot let us forget that 
the light bas corne from the West. It was that inquiry from 
President Wilson that gave the Allies the opening they bave 
seized with so much wisdom .... That document, both in 
spirit and in content, marks the emergence of the struggle 
into the daylight of facts. 
" It was not wise, perhaps not even possible, for us earlier 
in the conflict to state the objects for which the Allies were fight- 
ing more definitely than in Mr. Asquith's formula of 'restitu- 
tion, reparation and guarantees' . . . We know now what we 
are fighting to establish, the neutral world knows, Germany 
knows. The issue has passed out of the vague sphere of generali- 
ries .... We are coming to grips with facts. If Germany 
wants Peace she must corne to grips with facts too .... If 
Gernany accepts these terres she can bave Peace to-morrow. 
For what other reason bave the Allies ruade this great advance 
fo defining the issue ? . . . It disposes of the idea that the 
Allies 'seek the extermination or the political extinction of 
the German peoples.' There bave been foolish people who 
bave propagated that impossible idea . . . but the Allies now 
formally re.pudiate that folly."--A. G. G., January I3th, 1917. 

Nothing could be much more definite and complete 
than that acceptance of the Allied terres as stated in 
answer to Mr. Wilson; and nothing is more incon- 
trovertible than that the aires of the Allies have never 
since been stated in any torrn whose modifications gave 
the least excuse tor Pacifism to depart from the accept- 
ance here given. But the campaign of Pacifism in- 
creased in noxiousness and rose to its shrill crescendo 
after that acceptance, just as it continued unabated 
after the next spasmodic acceptance. For, during Mr. 
Lloyd George's Premiership, there have so far been two 
outstanding statements of Allied var aires. The first 
is that evoked by Mr. Wilson's inquiry, and the second, 
separated by exactly a year, was the statement made-by 
Mr. Lloyd George to the Labour Congress in January, 
x9x8. In each case, the saine course followed : Pacifism 
accepted aires and terres that it could not reject, or 
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even cavil at, without betraying definite German sym- 
pathies---and then proceeded with its agitations as 
though nothing had happened. In each case the state- 
ment of war aims acted as an emetic--and in each case 
Pacifism retumed promptly to its rotait : an inelegant 
metaphor, I admit, but when you are dealing with 
Pacifism the elegancies need not greatly be considered. 

Pacifist Idealism examined 
But before showing, in bare outline, how Pacifism 
grew bolder and bolder in its mischief af ter the accept- 
ance of the war aires stated to President Wilson, let me 
devote a few words to an examination of the war and 
peace aims of the Pacifist. The aims of those who wish 
to win the war have been expounded and defended, but 
surely--it may be said--Pacifism has a positive as well 
as a negative side ? What positive aims does the Paci- 
fist wish to achieve ? It is clear enough that he re- 
pudiates the aim of military victory, and any aim of 
conquest or any peace into which a punitive element 
enters. But if he won't fight for victory, or justice, or 
the territorial and material guarantees for security from 
an enemy so beaten that he cannot contest them, what 
is the Pacifist willing that we should fight for ? 
Well, Pacifists have their positive creed, and it shall 
be examined before it is rejected. I might take any one 
o5 a thousand scattered declarations, but the two I 
select are selected from one familiar authority, partly 
because it is a fairer method of controversy steadily 
to pursue one accepted authofity than to skip about and 
pick and choose from twenty different ones ; and partly 
for the eminently practical reason that if I succeed in 
discrediting that pre-eminent Pacifist influence, poisoning 
the minds of Labour in the north as well as manuring 
the " intellectual " weeds in the south, Pacifism will 
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have to rely on the hand-bills it thrusts under midnight 
doors. Now the two exarnples I select are the most 
recent available, and, moreover, state the Pacifist aires 
in terres of its" highest idealism " : 
" It is hot merely that we will not admit that the German 
sword governs the world. We will not adroit that any sword 
governs the world. We are fighting to prove that the moral 
law governs the world."--A. G. G., in a letter to Herr Lieb- 
knecht, March 2nd, I918! 
" Germaly is fighting to prove that force is the master- 
power of the earth. "¥e are fighting to prove that it is not; 
we are fighting to prove that moral law is the master-power 
of the earth."--A. G. G., April 2oth, I98. 
The first was written iust after Bolshevist idealism 
had capitulated to the German sword, and when we 
were waiting for the blows of that sword to fall in the 
West ; the second, after the blows had begun to fall. 
It is difficult for the rational mind to treat such con- 
cise fallacies respectfully, but the polite effort must first 
be ruade. And it must surely be obvious even to the 
wfiter himself that if the moral law governs the world, 
there is no need to fight to prove it. If moral law were 
indeed " the toaster power of the earth," then this war 
would never have happened, and there would be no need 
not only of wars, but of governments and all the appara- 
tus of government, for the moral law would simply 
be obeyed :--in other words, man would be finally perfect. 
But the moral law only governs those who respect it 
and accept it--that is to say, it does not govern at all, 
since it is a matter of voluntary acceptance and rejec- 
tion. And the whole trick of the Pacifist's fallacy lies 
in the use of words of equivocal and ambiguous meaning. 
When he speaks of the moral law as " the toaster power 
of the earth," he hopes that you will not see he means 
only a spiritual powerand unhappily it is not even 
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true that the moral law is the master spMtual power 
of the earth. And he is confusing, if not his own mind, 
then his reader's, when he writes of the power of the 
sword and the power of the moral law as though they 
were " power "" in the saine sense of the word, though 
in themselves of different and opposite nature. For 
the opposite of the moral law is not the sword, but the 
immoral law ; and either may be ruade the master-power 
of the earth, not by themselves--for they have not the 
quality of power except through spiritual acceptance 
but by the sword. 

The " Moral Force " Fallac)" 
No»v, this fallacy, arising from the confusion of tvo 
different kinds of" power "--one internal and spiritual, 
and operating only by voluntary acceptance, and the 
other external and physical, and effective only through 
compulsion--is not new or special to Pacifism. It 
emerged in another controversy--a controversy of 
which I will here say only that it should never bave been 
reopened during the war, but that if will assuredly be 
reopened again after the war, not by those who opposed 
the change, but respect the law which has imposed it, 
and bave now dissolved their organizations, but will be 
reopened by the inevitable confusions, inequalities and 
contradictions that will follow upon the change. 
In the controversy about " woman suffrage " the 
fallacy that is now the corner-stone of Pacifist idealism 
emerged in answer fo the argument that inasmuch as the 
State was upheld by physical force, exerted by one sex 
alone, the sex which was not called upon fo fight (but 
which, nevertheless, complained of " unfair sex distinc- 
tions " in government) should not be allowed an equal 
share in controlling the State. And the answer fo that 
argument then was that physical force had ceased fo 
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rule the world, but that the world was ruled--exactly 
as the Pacifist now says--by moral force and by the 
moral law. 
I dealt at some length with that argument and the 
reply to it in " Woman Adrift," showing that all govern- 
ment was finally based on force ; that a vote was not 
only an opinion, as was urged, but an opinion to be 
enforced, and that its validiy does not depend on the 
intelligence which expresses it, but on the force that 
imposes it on others--that even a shareholder's vote 
was valid only because of the power behind it : " to the 
very last the physical force held in reserve is really 
operative all the rime, for a shareholder's vote is upheld 
by the law of the land . . . and the law of the land will 
be supported by sufiîcient force to compel its obedience." 
And then, taking the suffragist contention that we are 
really governed by moral force, I came to give what is 
equally an answer to the current Pacifist fallacy : 

" For we cannot well conceive of a world in which physical 
torce did not prevail. Physical force is hOt an immoral torce 
--it is merely a o-moral [orce, capable of being set in motion 
by both moral and immoral impulses." 

And that is the answer to the Pacifist who now says 
that our aim is to prove that not the sword, but the 
moral law, is the toaster-power of the earth. It is not, 
never has been, and never will be the toaster-power of 
the earth until man is so perfect that his moral sense 
will so guide him that no external power need constrain 
or rule him--and even then, there must be a universal 
acceptance of the saine moral law, since two men might 
both believe themselves to be obeying a moral law, but 
quarrel because they differed about its interpretation 
or application. Do not the German pastors to-day say 
that it is the moral duty of Gerrnany to " crucify 
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humanity" in the interests of German Kultur ? But 
the matter need not be carried so far. We need only 
say that even the universal recognition of the saine 
moral law would not make it the master-power of the 
earth unless it were universally accepted and respected. 
The burglar recognizes the moral law when he says" It's 
a fair cop ! " and he respects it when he says, " l'll do it 
on my head ! " 
Meanwhile, physical force is the only force or power 
by which our moral law can be imposed on other people, 
just as it is the only power that can enforce an immoral 
law upon us. Physical force, in short, is neither to be 
condemned nor extolled, except in relation to the service 
to which it is put and the motive behind it ; as may be 
seen by merely taking the case of a man who is inter- 
rupted in the task of strangling his wife by a bystander, 
who promptly knocks him on the head. If, by merely 
reading out to him the moral law " Thou shalt not kill," 
the bystander could induce the would-be murderer to 
desist, he would indeed be proving that the moral law 
is the master-power of the earth. But although we have 
recited many moral and international laws to the 
Germans, they obstinately proceed with their murderous 
task and answer our moral law by the shining German 
sword. 

The Moralization of Physical Force 
In no rational sense, then, is it true that we are fighting 
to prove that the moral law and not the sword is the 
toaster-power of the earth. We are fighting to make 
it so, which is a totally different thing--or, more 
strictly, we are fighting to prevent an immoral law, 
upheld by force, being the master-power of the earth ; 
for if it were not upheld by force nothing could compel 
us to accept an immoral law we spiritually reject. 
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And so we corne to a fa!lacy within a fallacy. The 
Germans are not using their sword to compel us to accept 
within ourselves their moral law and henceforth to be 
as they are! They are not trying to con,¢ert us to 
Hunnishness, but to subdue us by it. Nor are we 
fighting to convert them to our moral law, and to our 
belief in iustice between nations and in all the humani- 
ties. That conversion, being a spiritual process, can 
only corne from within and is beyond all our control. 
But what we can control, let us hope, is their physical 
power to enforce that immoral law which they call their 
will. The contest, then, is a contest of physical forces 
set in motion by opposing wills inspired by different 
purposes, Morality, therefore, is concerned with the 
purpose and the intention, and the sword is merely the 
instrument of enforcing it; but the sword used to 
uphold the moral law becomes just as moral as the law 
itself. 
But it is the aim of the Pacifist to muddle up the 
German sword and the Allies' sword in one indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation, and he has not remembered that 
he has already given his case away by hailing the 
strength of the American Navy to enforce the moral 
idea of a League of Nations on a stricken, blasted and 
impoverished Europe. In ten minutes he discovered, 
for current purposes, exactly what he has since for- 
gotten for current purposes : that force may be moralized 
by being used for a moral purpose. But, ]ust as he has 
said that we don't want a British peace any more than 
we want a German peace, so now he says we are fighting 
to prove that the world is not ruled by either the Ger- 
man sword or the Allied sword--though it is only the 
Allied sword that can prove the case to our satisfaction. 
And (to make a late interpolation in my text) in a few 
days you will find him using the argument for the 
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sword without in the least realizing that he is doing so. 
For, seeking fo show that war--i.e., international 
crime--may be suppressed just like burglary, he says 
truly enough (June xst) : " the whole history of civiliza- 
tion is the record of the attempt of human society to 
control the violations of its common rigbts and to 
substitute the moral law for the rule of the tiger." 
Quite so--and the violations have been controlled by 
force. But he doesn't see that that is an argument 
must not use, for it is the argument for the sword, com- 
pelling the acceptance of the moral law: it is the final 
and complete iustification of out part in this war, the 
final and complete answer fo Pacifism. As Mr. Chester- 
ton says, Pacifism should have become impossible when 
Peace became impossible. The moral law has not been 
left to take care of itself--i't has been backed, upheld, 
imposed. But what is the good of idealistic jargon 
about proving that the sword does not rule the earth, 
when the whole danger is that if may rule the earth-- 
not the sword of moral law, but the German sword-- 
and we have not yet proved that it can't and won't ? 

No " Law " without Enforcement 
And so the highest idealism of the Pacifist finally 
works out to nothing more than a footling futility. He 
wants his moral law obeyed, but he does not like the 
idea of fighting to enforce it, and though out sword 
alone can enforce out moral law upon Germany, he seems 
to grudge ifs triumph in advance, forgetting that behind 
the sword are the wills and bodies of men willing to die 
for freedom and dying physically so that man may 
spiritually live. The Pacifist forgets that just as law 
has two attributes, a moral nature and a physical sanc- 
tion, so man himself is of this dual nature, and his 
physical forces may be the very guardian of his soul. 
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Finally, the whole Pacifist idea is in its nature anarchic. 
For there is no law unless there is enJomed obediertce : 
Newton's apple obeyed the law of gravitation hot 
because it preferred to fall, but because it couldn't help 
falling. And the complete title of the Pacifist's pet 
scheme of a League of Nations is " A League of Nations 
to EnJorce Peace "--which is why he says he welcomed 
America's big navy. So that to separate the moral law 
from the very means of enforcing it in order to condemn 
the means whilst wanting the end is not a helpful or 
even intelligent philosophy. A little more indignation 
at the purpose behind the German sword would reconcile 
the healthy mind to the purpose behind the sword raised 
to beat it down. 
Track the Pacifist to his lair, and you find that his 
lofty idealism is only a moral futility. The deadly 
effect of Loyalty was obtained by the simple method of 
letting Pacifism speak for itself. And when Borer 
squeaks to Aylett : 
"' But can't you see that if we set the example of disarma- 
ment, and, say, Germany were to attack us, what a false moral 
position we should have placed her in ? " 
he was merely uttering the central Pacifist fallacy 
in a recognizable form. Indeed, he was actually 
anticipating the " moral factor " of Bolshevism, and 
adopting the very attitude adopted some montlas later 
at Brest Litovsk. Nay, the Pacifist Press positively 
greeted that moral manuvre in Borer's own words, 
and spoke ot " the false moral position " in which the 
" simple ideals of Bolshe»àsm " were placing the Ger- 
mans. So that although Borer's moral philosophy 
seemed to some critics such an imbecility as to make 
the character a " caricature," it was, in simple truth, 
the prophetic expression of the very formula which 
brought Russia to ruin. Germany accepted " the false 
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moral position " without turning a hair, being quit 
content with the physical position. 
[çNow, why does the Pacifist make ail this artificial fog, 
clouding so clear a sky of purpose ? Why, when if is 
as clear as a pikestaff that the moral law is hot the master- 
power of the earth (since the race which rejects ail moral 
law does more than keep the rest of the earth at bay), 
is he so indurious with fallacies that can barely deceive 
his own intelligence ? I see no other explanation than 
that provided by their effect : that, steadily declaimed 
week by week, they may at least provoke a good deal 
of dissension and produce a yeasty disturbance in half- 
baked minds. He knows that if it ail ends as we hope 
and pray, in the re-establishment of the moral law, if 
will be the moral law that will prevail and not the sword, 
for it will be the sword of the moral law that will bave 
saved the world from the sword of the immoral law. 
But if ail helps to fidget the nation, to sow self-distrust, 
to set us wandering in metaphysical mazes. To repeat 
" We did not lightly draw the sword, and we shall not 
sheathe it till we bave finished the job," might invigorate 
somebody ; but fo suggest that the unfortunate draw- 
back to winning the war is that we shall have to confess 
we defeated Germany by the sword--ahl that is a 
very depressing thought, quite stimulating fo Pacifist 
perversity. 
And now, after showing into what a blind alley Pacifist 
idealism leads, we can return to the exposure of Pacifist 
methods. 

Paclflszn Koes the Pace 
No sooner had President Wilson been answered and 
the Allies terms accepted by authoritative Pacifism 
(an insincere expedient, necessary to avoid instant detec- 
tion) than Pacifism got ifs second wind, and went the 
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pace. Within a fortnight even Mr. H. G. Wells was 
writing  
" There is the clearest evidence that ereryone is anxious 
to get out of the war now .... Quietly, perhaps, and un- 
obtrusirely, everyone I know is trying to get out of the war."-- 
Dail), News, January Igth, I9I 7. 
And soon the organized voices of Pacifism were calling 
out that we must " clear the air," though to most of us 
it seemed that to clear the earth was a more urgent task, 
for Germany still held all the soli of her victims, and still 
held whole nations in the bondage of her barbaric 
strength. And soon the Russian revolution came along 
and from that moment Pacifism never " looked back "- 
and never looked back upon anything it had said or 
written, and certainly neveî looked back upon the in- 
famies of Germany, fo recall them to our minds or its 
own. Pacifism seemed to have suddenly lost its 
memory. Pacifists began to look at each other in wide- 
eyed innocence, and ask what the war was all about. 
No longer acting fttrtively or timorously, Pacifism began 
to describe itself as " out only policy " and Pacifists 
began to call themselves The People. I need hot 
carly it again through the stage of its audacities in 
exploiting the Russian revolution and the Stockholm 
Conference of that autumn. But from August onwards 
the question " What are we fighting for ? " faced out 
wondering eyes in every Pacifist print, and made most of 
us wish that Pacifism in a body might be gently dropped 
somewhere in Belgium in order to have its question 
answered and its enlightenment marie complete. And 
gradually Pacifism succeeded in putting us on out 
defence, as though we had begun the war, and as though 
we were the Huns. By a thousand variations of " It 
is rime we showed that we are fighting for no mean 
ends!" (a cry that became louder when the gentle- 
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manly Bolshevik published the " secret treaties " he 
had rummaged out in the archives of Petrograd), the 
Allies were held up as fighting for ends as ignoble as 
Germany herself; so that in course of rime a distin- 
guished novelist could write, unrebuked, this perfectly 
monstrous sentence: " We bave done much to justify 
what the German military autocracy has said to its 
deluded victiins about the wicked, destructive, p,rely 
sdfish aires of the Allies." (Out of consideration for the 
distinguished novelist, I forbear fo give the reference.) 
Pacifism also had developed a great humanitarian con- 
cern for " the German people," and began to say that 
" they had as much right to a free life as we ourselves "- 
as though it was their free lire that was being threatened 
in desolate Belgium and devastated France; and the 
shout again went up that it was high time we told the 
German people in the most amiable and fraternal tones 
that we had no quarrel with them, and did not mean to 
" destroy " them. 
And so presently we arrive at Lord Lansdowne's 
letter, hailed by Pacifism as " a torch in the darkness " 
--though that particular torch soon flickered out, 
outshone by the sun of national contempt. But 
Pacifism lashed itself into fresh activity by its resent- 
ment at the extinction of that torch. It waited on 
Lord Lansdowne to pay its tribute, and the political 
Pacifists began to draw up their Administration : 
" Prime Minister, Lord Lansdowne," 
down to the SmiIIies and Pringles. But, first, one last 
appeal, and this time to the Prime Minister himself, 
giving him his last chance : 
" THE REAL PERIL." 
" What is it that constitutes the gravest menace of this 
rime ? It is hOt the collapse of Russia, it is hOt the new evidence 
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of the strength of the enemy; it fs hot even the submarine. 
The real peril fs in ourselves. The spirit of the nation fs darken- 
ing. Its solidarity fs crurnbling. We began this war with a 
splendid faith in out airns and with a unity of moral purpose 
that was priceless . . . but out faith bas grown dira . . . we 
are in the fourth year of war but we are less assured to-day 
of what we are fighting for than in the autumn of I9r4 .... 
We believed then that our aire was to deliver the world from 
the governance of force and establish in every land the 
governance of Liberty. But the vision has faded. . It 
fs this policy (the knock-out blow, economic war, and 're- 
fusing Russia's appeal for the Stockholm Conference ') which 
fs disintegrating the moral fibre of out own people .... The 
nation needs a new lead. It fs for you to give it. Restore 
to it its faith in itselfand inits cause."--A. G. G., Decernber 8th, 
97. 

Pacifism scores a Victory 
And so, goaded incessantly, and missing in the 
nation (as I think) ail that mighty and vociferous 
affirmation of our purpose which should have scattered 
the Pacifists like chaff, and shfieked at every day for 
defying " Labour," and hot bringing his policy into 
line with " democratic feeling," the Prime Minister 
(at a Conference of Trades Union delegates) af length 
states our war aires to Labour's face, and pretty much 
in Labour's own language. The campaign of steady 
vituperation af length bears fruit, and there cornes 
what I venture to regard as this deplorable and humilia- 
ring declaration, forced upon him rather, I hope, than 
coming from him : 
" The Allies have never aimed at the break-up of the German 
peoples or the disintegration of their state or country. Ger- 
many has occupied a great position in the world. It fs hOt out 
wish or intention to question or destroy that position for the 
future, but rather to turn ber aside from hopes and schemes of 
rnilitary domination and to see her devote ail her strength to the 
great beneficent tasks o] the world."MR. LLOVD GEORGE, January 
6th, I918. 
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And I call the declaration deplorable, not because 
of its negative statement of our war aires, when the 
positive side of our war aims, still so far from being 
achieved, ought to content and unite us, but because 
of the words italicized. It should not have been 
possible for the Prime Minister of Great Britain to stand 
there inviting Germany to take her part in " the great 
beneficent tasks of the world," when she was right at 
the height of her devilish work in the world, and when 
--the sure sign of the brute--she has destroyed more 
than she can restore, and has destroyed in order to 
terrorize, well knowing that her crimes and des- 
tructions were greater than even her capacity for 
reparation. 
Not a fortnight before Mr. Lloyd George spoke the 
revelation had appeared of what Germany was still 
doing in Belgium. It was generally believed that 
deportations of Belgians had stopped since Match, 
I9I 7, on the royal word of the Kaiser himself, in answer 
to protests, that " orders had been given to stop the 
deportations of unoccupied men to Germany." Yes, 
to Germany ; they were no longer sent to starve and 
slave--literally, to be starved and enslaved--and work 
in Germany to produce munitions to be used against 
their own cause and country. The royal liar kept his 
word. They were not sent " to Germany "--they were 
sent to work behind the German lines, to be shattered 
by the Allies' shells, still to be starved and beaten, 
with food so scanty that they were glad to catch rats, 
and were subject to such humours of their guards, that 
they would be shown food and bidden to corne and fetch 
it, and then be " mercilessly kicked by their tor- 
mentors." And that is what goes on day after day and 
from year to year, the inhuman corvée now having been 
extended to out own soldier prisoners, so that the long 
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and inexhaustible infamies of Germany can never even 
be catalogued. " And to see her devote all her strength 
to the great beneficent tasks of the wofld ! "--the race 
whose crimes have left no more room for horror in the 
heart of man, and have exhausted pity even in the 
heart of woman. 
And in Mr. Lloyd George's declaration, " No peace 
with the Hohenzollerns " receded into the background, 
or he went on to say that we did not enter the war 
to destroy the imperial constitution of Germanym 
«' after all, that fs a question for the German people to 
decide." And so Pacifism, with its exploitations of 
" Democracy " and its minatory use of " Labour," 
had at last made a conspicuous advance--it had, as 
it boasted at once, ruade the Prime Minister himself 
corne to heel and toe the line. Bolshevism had not 
yet collapsed at Brest Litovsk; " the wind from 
Russia " was still blowing hard; the cry, " This war 
will be settled by the peoples, and the peoples are 
growing weary ! " filled the air, and the intimidations 
of Pacifism had at length succeeded. The insistence 
of a treasonable faction had at length affected our 
authoritative national policy. 

Pacifists accept the at|onal Polic---- 
But Pacifism found itself at once confronted with a 
dilemma. For if, on the one hand, it claimed the 
declaration as a victory, how could it continue, on the 
other hand, its agitations and its very existence ? It 
was an awkward dilemma, solved with characteristic 
audacity. Faced with two courses, one of which 
precluded the other, it decided to adopt both, in turn. 
Mr. Lloyd George had spoken on January 6th, r9r8 , 
and on the following day the chier Pacifist organ thus 
greeted the speech in its chief editorial : 
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" The speech may be taken to represent fairly well the rc- 
sponsible mind of the nation, and brings us into line with the 
policy which President Wilson formulated and which has long 
been advocated in these columns. If the form is hot our form, 
and the emphasis not always in the places we should stress 
... in essentials the speech is eminently satisfactory, and 
it states for the first time with deliberation and fullness what 
we are fighting for and the terres on which we can negotiate 
 . . we are profoundly grateful that the course we have urged 
so long has now been taken, On these lines the nation can 
go forward with a clear conscience and a firra purpose."--Dail 
News, January 7th, I9x8. 
Again, as in the acceptance of the aims stated a year 
before in answer to President Wilsoni nothing could be 
more emphatic. The last rag and shred of justification 
for Pacifism had gone---and with it went my pro]ect 
of writing this book. For, though pretty well schooled 
in the audacities of Pacifism, I did not really believe 
it would be possible for its factions to raise their heads 
again. And I nearly made a bonfire of all my accu- 
mulated material, heartily glad to be spared the pro- 
jected task, and feeling immensely relieved that national 
unity had at length been attained, even though Pacifism 
had exacted some of its price. Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech had declared the very minimum aims and terms 
for which we were fighting, and merely to state the 
barest essentials of peace left Pacifism, journalistic or 
parliamentary, with no option but acceptance, and 
with the solid satisfaction of having committed us to 
a minimum. The Star echoed the voice of the morning : 
" The Prime Minister's statement of our war aires is more 
than a speech ; it is a great charter of liberty. It bas united 
all parties and ail classes. It has restored the sacred unity 
of the nation."--January 7th, I9x8. 

--aFor Three Week8 
Within three weeks, after the usual premonitory 
indications, Pacifism made its next move. The policy 
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of Labour having been accepted, " it should no longer 
merely state its own policy--it should no longer simply 
bargain and suggest. It should assume direction .... 
Is it reasonable to expect that, con/ronted with the 
new demands of Democracy, the men who now govern 
England can put off the traditions of a lifetime ? " 
And so the " sacred unity of the nation " having been 
restored by the Prime Minister answering " Demo- 
cracy " in terres that even Pacifism had to accept, 
the next stage was to use that very statement to smash 
national unity once more. Out Mr. Lloyd George must 
go and a Labour Government corne in. So the article 
proceeded toits conclusion  

" No doubt political convulsions are nota thing to be sought 
lot their own sake in rime of war. But the fact oi disunion 
exists, and . . . if the war is to be prosecuted or the only 
aires and by the only methods which Democracy can approve, 
must hot the conduct of it be transerred into the hands of 
rnen in whom Democracy bas confidence ? "--January 29th, 98. 

So the ice was tried again, in an anonymous article, 
given the greatest prominence with the editorial intro- 
duction " 

" The writer of the Iollowing remarkable article . . . prefers to 
remain anonymous, but he writes with the authority of soldier, 
author and social reformer." 

And in the editorial of the same issue the reopening 
of the Pacifist campaign is clearly indicated in the 
warning that the war bas reached the stage when " the 
will of the militarists and the autocrats will be subor- 
dinated to the will of the plain peoples of all lands." 
Three days more and we see that Pacifism, having 
said "' the nation can now go forward with a clear 
conscience (!) and a firm purpose," is hot content to 
bave modified policy; its aim is now to control it. 
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And so, the editorial voice speaks once more. It 
indignantly says : 

" It is not twenty-four hours since Mr. Bonar Law told the 
House of Commons that he knew of no intention on the part 
of the Allies to make any further declaration of war aires. 
If that is the deliberate attitude of the Government . . . the 
mass of the people of this country is in proIound sympathy 
 vith the spirit that has dictated the uprising of the people of 
Russia and is dictating the uprising of the people of Germany 
(sic) . . . Whether that sympathy is to be expressed across 
a conference table at which the representatives of French 
and British and Russian and German Democracy will sit, or 
by the outbreak of passions incalculably perilous, is for the 
Government to decide .... If they cannot do that, let them 
make way for men capable of understanding and expressing 
the will of Democracy."mDaily News, February ist, 1918. 

'° Make WaN for Democacy | " 
That is within less than a month of the " sacred 
unity " being restored. On the following day Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner takes Pacifism a good deal further. 
Bolshevism, it must be remembered, has not yet col 
lapsed, but is still trailing its clouds of glory in terror 
and chaos. And so Mr. Gardiner points out that " the 
war is collapsing into revolution " : 
" The authority of Government is everywhere weakening, 
and the wrath of peoples against the intolerable misery of 
things is bursting into flame." 
So he asks again, " What is it we want ? " recapitu- 
lates the war aires he objects to (" the military destruc- 
tion of Germany," " the tmconditional restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine," "thrtsting Germany behind the 
Rhine, a triumphal entry into 13erlin "), and then says 
we must " face the naked facts," which are, in short, 
that we cannot achieve these aires, and, in effect, that 
we cannot win the war. And so that " means that 
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we have to jettison the false war aims," and trust to 
the German people overthrowing their idol. And so 
the first thing to do is to get rid of a Government unsym- 
pathetic to Democracy, to get rid of " the people wtlo 
did noL believe in Democracy, but believed in mili- 
tarism " ; "" who did not want to disestablish war, but 
to establish it more eflîciently here than in Germany ; " 
who " did not conceal their dislike of Labour or theii 
eagerness to put it in khaki and make it an instrument 
of aristocratic dominion ": 

" And their policy has been what xve might expect from 
them. Starting with the knock-out blow they bave obstinately 
refused to declare our war-aims in terres of Democracy " 

--hardly three weeks after Mr. Lloyd George's declara- 
tion. And so he works up to his point. What we must 
bave is " a democratic Government," which " expresses 
what Demoçracy wants, and can tell the German people 
what it wants." And if must be " both nominally and 
actually a Labour Administration " (re-enter " men like 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Smillie," with Mr. Pringle among " the additions "). 
And what would the new Government do ? 

"It would bethe first business of such a Government to open 
up formal negotiations with the democracies of the enemy 
countries. '' 

So Pacifism declared at last its concrete policy: 
Defeatism, a Government composed of men who could 
get no constituency to elect them on such a policy, 
and negotiations with the enemy opened at once. 
Stockholm, in fact, was still to be our destination, with 
this important difference : that Pacifism was no longer 
going there by permission of the Government and in 
the naine of " Democracy," but was going there as the 
Government, in the naine of Great Britain. There was, 
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of course, to be no General Election to put these 
"' democrats " in power; once they got control of the 
Government, they could take a few lessons out of Mr. 
Lenin's copy-book. 
And then, just as Pacifism was working up to its 
fortissimo--less than a month after its acceptance of aires 
and ifs aïrmations of " national unity "--the collapse 
of Bolshevism cornes, with its supreme degradation of 
Russia, and Pacifism becomes piano for a few weeks. 
It has to give up its " Make way for Democracy! " 
cry at that extremely unpropitious moment, when 
" Democracy " in Russia is making way for Germany. 
And so Pacifism temporizes, and marks time, and its 
chier exponent sits down to write to Dear Herr Lieb- 
knecht. And in a few days the big German offensive 
in the West is opened. 

Pa¢ifism during the Big Battles 
Now the one ostensible reason advanced by Pacifism 
for its year's clamour for the restatement of our war 
aires (between the answer to President Wilson in 
January, 1917, and the declaration of Mr. Lloyd George 
in January, 1918 ) was that the withholding of these 
terres was the one obstacle to peace, and that to state 
them would bring peace " within sight." They were 
stated and accepted--and what next came " in sight " 
was the huge German onslaught that began in March. 
And on the first Saturday of that offensive, Mr. Gar- 
diner's heading flamed out across his page, " Patriotism 
is Not Enough " (March 23rd). And in the first lull 
of the battle for Amiens, just when our casualty lists 
were being piled up higher and hiiher by the attack 
of the German bordes freed by Russia, just when the 
English correspondents were trickling back to tell us 
what a hotch-potch of chaos Russia was, the Daily 
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News selects that moment (April 5th) to lecture the 
Allies on their duty to Russia, and their duty to recog- 
nize the Bolshevik Government, " unless the confidence 
of Russia in their disinterestedness is to be finally 
shattered "! That was the Pacifist preoccupation in 
the very first lull in that immense confiict, made possible 
only by Bolshevik treachery to our cause. 
The battle is resumed. It rises to its crisis in Flanders, 
and Haig tells our men they have their backs to the 
wall. And in the first lull of the battle for Flanders, 
Mr. Gardiner's heading flames out, " Let Washington 
Lead!" He looks forward to "' the pause of exhaus- 
tion " in the battle, and says we must then be prepared 
" on out political front "  

" It is for that moment the Allied statesmanship must be 
ready .... They have discredited their cause . . . they have 
tailed to present the issue to the world . . . they have leIt 
the enemy peoples fo believe that we were as predatory as 
their rulers .... This tragedy must end .... The course is 
simple. President Wilson has throughout stated the pur- 
pose .... " etc. (April 2oth, 98). 

Another pause in the battle, and Pacifism fills it out 
with discussing the Czernin-Clemenceau af/air, and the 
"' of/er " of Austria, and is indignant that the of/er 
was not more sympathetically received. The Austrian 
" of/er " provides Pacifism with a very bare bone 
indeed, but it gnashes its teeth on it for a couple of 
weeks until the matter cornes to a formal debate in the 
House of Commons, and then we have this : 

" Mr. Balfour claires that the attitude of the Allies with 
regard fo the proposais (of Austria) was fully justified. The 
facts, so far as they are known, do hot support that claim 
It is impossible to believe, tor example, that iI the negotiations 
had been conducted by President Wilsoa, instead of by the three 
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statesmen who did conduct them for the Allies, he would so 
easily have accepted the conclusion that they offered no hope 
for a stable peace" (May I7th, 1918). 

And the very next day, by the grace and irony of 
chance, the cable cornes from America telling us what 
President Wilson was saying almost at the moment those 
words were being written, in his speech to the American 
Red Cross : 

" We do not intend to be turned from out war purpose by 
any insincere promises of peace. I have personally tested such 
representations, and find them insincere" (May ITth, 1918 ). 

Meanwhile the Maurice incident has flashed up and 
fizzled out, and Mr. Gardiner (promptly abandoning 
Mr. Asquith) calls on Viscount Grey to corne out. If 
there is to be no Lansdowne, no Henderson and no 
Asquith, then out goes the line to catch the great 
fly-fisher himself : 

" Europe must find a voice which will echo that of President 
X¥ilson .... The nations are perishing for lack of moral leader- 
ship .... It is for you to give a new motive .... " 

And again : 

" The Emperor Karl's proposal was turned down, not because 
out war aims were concerned with high things, but because 
they were concerned with low things .t ,' (May ilth). 

And then the great battle reopens in the drive before 
Rheims, and in the very height of the first German 
success, " Let us Begin Now!" sprawls across the 
fervent page, and what the Pacifist wants us to begin 
now is nothing less than the immediate establishment 
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of the League of Nations. And the patriotic eye 
catches with grateful amazement these words : 

" It is a moment when ail who love their country . . . must 
stand together against . . ." 

Against the Germans ? No : 

'° must stand together against the forces that have betrayed 
out cause, defiled out motives." 

The Fouttdatlottt of Morality 
And so I close the exposure of Pacifism, bringing its 
activities down to the day on which I close this book, 
though I know that these activities will continue whilst 
the book goes through the Press, and will continue, 
indeed, until they are summarily stopped. That 
exposure is hot complete, for it bas been attempted 
under great physical disadvantages in dealing with 
a mountainous mass of printed Pacifism ; but if it is 
hot complete, it is adequateadequate, at any rate, 
to my purpose, which is to give Pacifism the knock-out 
blow. I have undertaken the task with no pleasure, 
for even the necessity which compelled itis a disagree- 
able necessity. Itis, indeed, a pitiful thing, ata rime 
of such immense anxiety--when all the standards of 
human existence are so changed by this experience 
that the constant difficulty of expression cornes from 
finding even superlatives weak--that out thoughts 
and energies should be dissipated in interna] discussions 
when they are so urgently needed to meet the external 
danger. 
But I ara sure that nine people out of ten will agree 
with me, after reading this patient if very imperfect 
exposure of Pacifism, that the steady dissemination 
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of its fallacies is enfeebling our purpose and under- 
mining the national will, and that if they cannot be 
stopped, they must, at any rate, be counteracted by a 
little clear thought that takes advantage of the Pacifist's 
reverence for " free speech." And if I bave sought 
to expose Pacifism mainly through an examination of 
its jotlrnalistic expression, it is for the anlple reason 
that that expression is the most authoritative and 
influential exposition of the strange creed. I say 
" strange," hot because of any lack of sympathy with 
ideals that can be justified to the reason, but because 
the " ideals " of Pacifism are in direct conflict with 
reason, and are maintained even in the teeth of current 
realities and current truth. To say " War is wicked " 
requires no more intelligence or spirituality than to 
say, " The sun is hot." But to realize why our part 
and policy in this war are hot wicked, but the stern duty 
imposed upon us by our moral sense, does apparently 
require more intelligence and spirituality than the 
Pacifist possesses. For he forgets, or he bas never 
understood, that man's morality is hOt divorced from 
his reason, but is the enlightenment of his mind--his 
reason at its highest expression. The moral law is the 
law of civilized man ; and man was civilized, hot in a 
flash of divine inspiration, but by the patient use and 
development through the centuries of the reflective pro- 
cesses with which God had dowered him. The beast 
can act only by instinct, and ail his instincts really 
end in one : the instinct of self-preservation. Man, also, 
has that instinct--and Pacifism suggests that he may 
lose it by beginning to " think" and failing to reason ; 
indeed, conscientious objection to fighting for life (which 
is logical Pacifism) is the very confession of the loss 
of that instinct. But if he has instinct, man bas also 
reason, and his reason has enabled him to build 
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under the divine guidance, safeguards for himself 
which we call the moral law ; so that he has corne to see 
that respect for the rights of others offers, in the long 
run, the surest guarantee of his own ; and all out human 
i ustice is based upon the enforcement of this moral 
law when itis not voluntarily accepted. 
And Germany, in one wholesale and comprehensive 
denial of every human right, has violated that law, 
riven it and shattered it from top to bottom. And 
that is also why I call Pacifism a strange creed. Next 
to the amazing revelation supplied by Germany of the 
depths of human iniquity and the possibilities of man's 
easy reversion to barbarism, cornes axnazement at the 
spectacle of Englishmen condoning that iniquity by 
every implication of their creed. Whilst Germany's 
infamy drives its actual victims mad, it seems to have 
the paradoxical effect of keeping the Pacifist-humani- 
tarian mind singularly composed. 

The Pacifist's own Petar¢l 
And if the exposure has been largely achieved by 
following one journalistic thread, the reasons I have 
given for that limitation are, I submit, conclusive. 
And my task has fortunately been free from what at 
most would have been an accidental complication; 
for even that complication is not there. For it happens 
---oddly and happily enough--that the Pacifist organ 
whose views I have freely taken to illustrate the 
pernicious course of Pacifism is one of the few leading 
London daily papers with which I bave had no pro- 
fessional relations, and to which I have never contributed 
one single linea mutual escape now probably gixdng 
a mutual satisfaction. My task, therefore, has been 
rendered to some extent easier by this entire freedom 
from any personal considerations whatever; and I 
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have no antipathies to the Daily News or to any other 
Pacifist organ which are not referable to fairly obvious 
political differences. But when political differences 
involve and trespass upon such a huge issue as 
Armageddon, those antipathies naturally become very 
pronounced indeed. And though it would have been 
worth while to undertake this task for the honour of 
the profession in which I was cradled and to which I 
have devoted many strenuous years, that consideration 
is transcended by the supreme fact--which I have 
tried to establish--that Pacifism is a grave danger to 
our cause, and may contribute to our disaster if we 
do not, having reasoned with it long enough, next shut 
its mouth, and then, if need be, stifle its screams. 
Indeed, I suggest no remedy for Pacifism more drastic 
than that which Pacifism prescribed tor an opposite 
creed and a professional rival. Into the great dispute 
between " the Northcliffe Press " and " the Cocoa 
Press " there is no need to enter, for I ara not a partisan 
for the personal Lord Northcliffe any more than a 
partisan against the personal Mr. Gardiner. But 
policy is another matter ; and though I have no pre- 
dilection for Lord Northcliffe, I am compeiled to the 
opinion that his Press has donc as much to invigorate 
the nation to win the war as the opposite Press bas 
donc to debilitate the nation until it may lose the 
war. If the Germans came here to rule our personal 
destinies, they would shoot Lord Northcliffe as a 
matter of routine (though perhaps xvith exceptional 
satisfaction and many ceremonial elaborations), but 
the only reason they could possibly bave for shooting 
either Mr. Gardiner or Mr. Massingham would be a 
natural irritation at discovering there was none. And 
as the Pacifist organ has personalized these issues in 
its own way, I have the less diffidence in applving to it 
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the language with which it has so conveniently provided 
me : 
" Mr. George has the power to deal with this menace. He 
will have the nation with him in dealing with it. His success 
in his task, as well s the course of his whole future, depends 
upon whether he takes this vile thing by the throat and ends 
a scandal that has polluted out lire and poisoned our energies 
too long."--Daily News, December i2th, i916. 
" Tu l'as voulu, Danton ! " Or, in English, " Pacifist, 
thou hast been asking for it ! " 

Th« Inspiration of Patriotism 
Let me now get back to the bigger issue--the biggest, 
indeed, that has ever provided a writer's themeqby 
recalling one of the earliest contentions ruade in the 
book. That contention was that the cliché that this 
war is "a fight for democracy," "' starting only as a 
half-truth, has since been perverted by the cunning 
pertinacity of Pacifism to serve, hot the interests of 
the country, hot even the interests of any rational 
conception of Democracy, but the interests solely and 
simply of Germany." And I submit that I bave proved 
the contention to the hilt. I contended also that 
Pacifism was hot merely an emotional blunder or a 
sentimental weakness, but that it was intellectually 
dishonest because it ignored the facts under its nose, 
and even ignored one day what it had itself said the 
day belote. And I think I bave proved that contention. 
Thirdly, I said it had become a grave danger to the 
State, and I think that contention is sufficiently proved 
by its manuvres and ambitions, hot merely to affect 
out national policy, but to control and express it by 
its own government. Fourthly, I said that a steady 
purpose tan through all its activities, and that the 
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effect of everything it said and did was to promote the 
interests of Germany. And that, too, I think I have 
proved ; and if I bave proved these things, the next 
step to be taken is plain. 
There is onIy one obstacle to out winning this war, 
and it lies within ourselves. Men, money and resources 
on the Allied side are still enough to enable us to achieve 
our purpose if we only have the will to win. And we 
surely have sufficient incentive--that of self-interest 
as well as of a sense of Right--for whatever it may cost 
us to win the war is nothing to the price we shall have 
to pay il we lose the war. And the will to win can 
only corne through a rally to simple patriotism. Man 
is so constituted that he cannot embrace the world in 
"is heart, and though it is profoundly true that this 
s a fight for civilization, for everything that is of good 
epute and worth human regard, the simple, clear con- 
viction that this is a fight for country, animating us 
as it animates the French, should be a suflïcient motive 
for us all, if we do but think what our country stands 
for to us and in relation to mankind. But certainly 
to say that this is a fight for Democracy is merely to 
bemuse ourselves. It is that, but it is so much more 
than that that the formula is meaningless and carries 
no inspiration--except to Pacifists, who want to stop 
Democracy fighting even for liberty, as the Russians 
did, only to bring catastrophe upon catastrophe, until 
chaos came. Let us take tare oJ England, and Democracy 
will ratée care oJ itsdJ. 

The Final Candour of Pacifiera 
But the Pacifist has already got beyond wanting to 
take care of England. In the earliest portion of the 
book I said that this was primarily, and for us, a fight 
for our national existence as a sovereign State. And 
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the Pacifist mind is now already reconciling itself to 
the disappearance of Great Britain as a sovereign 
State. When, in February (1918), the freedom of the 
seas was again mentioned, the chief Pacifist organ 
sought to reconcile us to the disappearance of the 
British Navy by blandly pointing out that when inter- 
national control had tome " our" Navy would 
naturally be superseded in the general Navy of the 
League of Nations. And Hertling at once accepted 
the freedon of the seas as meaning that w.  should 
give up Gibraltar, Malta, Hong Kong, Adcn, and all 
our watch towers on the seas. It xvas his idea of a 
compromise. In effect" " We must each give up 
sometbing. Let Great Britain give up these little 
places in the British Empire, and we'll give up the 
idca of taldng them 
And, as with the Navy, so with sovereignty. Mr. H. 
G. Wells showed that he secs the German point of view 
even there (DailÆ Chronicle, May I7th, I918 ), and he 
bids us reflect that though " we English are so per- 
suaded of the purity and unselfishness with which we 
discharge our Imperial responsibilities," yet we must 
refle.ct upon " how it looks to an outside (German) 
intelligence that we are, for example, so deeply rooted 
in Egypt." And so he tells us that, in order to get 
accustomed to the idea of a League of Nations, we nmst 
get used to "' the plain truth " that the League, " if it 
is to be a reality, must do no less than supersede Empire 
altogether," and supersede our sovereign national 
power. 
Well, it is not possible to examine very thoroughly 
in the closing pages of a book the proposal of such an 
overwhelming revolution in the relationship of the 
family of nations, but if I appear to be dogmatic it is 
only because I must be brief. And the briefest objec- 
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tion to that sweeping change is that the world is not 
ready for it, as a matter of practical accomplishment 
to be governed by considerations of expediency, and 
that in any case it is based, not upon a supremely moral 
idea, but upon a supremely immoral idea: the idea 
that the manner in which a trust has been discharged 
is to bave no relation to the continuance of that trust. 
Mr. Wells brushes aside the question of " the purity 
and unselfishness with which we have discharged our 
trust " as though it were an irrelevance; or, at any 
rate, a consideration we must be prepared to see over- 
ruled by an international show of hands. But it is the 
whole point ; and it is not a point upon which our own 
)udgment can be superseded. If I live in an orderly 
way, keep my bouse clean, and do not annoy my neigh- 
bours with unpleasant household smells, do not break 
down my neighbour's fence, and give no excuse what- 
ever for the forcible intrusion of the sanitary inspector, 
then, most emphatically, I am hot going to blink my 
amiable approval at the sanitary inspector if one fine 
day he cornes in and says: 
" Your neighbour, as you know, has been giving the 
whole street a lot of trouble--he is the most disagreeable 
neighbour you could have, I admit, and he can neither 
keep his house clean nor himself pleasing. So I propose, 
in the general interests of domesticity, and as he has 
proved that he doesn't know how to run his own house- 
hold, to knock down ail the party walls so that you 
can all live together in a beautiful domestic communion." 
I should very quickly tell that sanitary inspector 
that the only reward I wanted for keeping my house 
clean and inoffensive was to go on keeping it clean and 
inoffensive ; but I should very firmly and flatly decline 
to merge my well-conducted house into a general 
ménage for everybody, merely because my dirty and 
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disagreeable neighbour had provoked a crisis, and 
wasn't fit to run a pigsty. 

The Negat|on o Patr|ot|srn 
And we really are not going to throw the British 
Empire into the Cosmos and the middle of next week 
until we have satisfied ourselves that the general average 
is going to be as high as out own standard--and that 
will take time. For we still have our own standard, 
and to say that the record of our treatment of subject 
faces gives us no more right to continue to rule Egypt 
than Germany to continue to rule the Herreros she 
practically wiped out is immoral madness. After all, 
we do know something of the ethics as well as the 
science of government, and have only had one failure : 
Ireland--a failure in which Ireland herself has indus- 
triously collaborated by her egotism and self-sufficiency 
and infinite capacity for bearing a grudge and cherishing 
a grievance. But we are really not going to assent to 
such a negation of justice, to such a premium set upon 
the faithless discharge of a trust as is involved in the 
new idea that because Germany has ruade a filthy mess 
of the world, the price of our escape from it is that 
Germany may say, " Well, if we have not attained 
world-power, we have smashed the ]3ritish Empire even 
by trying to." The relation between virtue and its 
due reward is really a little closer than Pacifists think. 
A League of Nations to enforce Peace, by all means-- 
when Peace is achieved. But it must be a League of 
Nations, and not a mosaic pavement ruade out of 
débris; and it must be a league which ensures our 
possessions and not a league which distributes them. 
We will take our stand boldly upon the test of how 
we have discharged our trust to mankind, and we are 
no more going to allow the Hun to give his international- 
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ized vote upon that point than we will allow him, God 
willing, to sack London. 
A League of Nations which embraced the races that 
speak only one tongue--our own---is enough to 
guarantee the Peace of the world, and justice in the 
wor]d, if only we succeed in re-establishing peace and 
justice on the ruins of the civilization almost shattered 
by the Hun. But there would bave to be a third 
country in that partnership--indomitable France, whose 
soul is still alight with the glory of her faith, although 
ber soil heaves like an illimitable sea with the mounds 
of ber valiant dead. 
But no wonder the Pacifists do not resent being 
called unpatriotic, when they themselves show that 
the final development of their creed is the very nega- 
tion of patriotism. And the world of man is simply 
not ready for that overwhelming revolution and per- 
fection. Most of us would die for England, but few 
of us would want to live for a cosmographic conglomera- 
tion ruled by an international bureaucracy, with a poly- 
glottic staff, and wonderful specimens of international 
manhood uniformed at the doors more splendid than 
the commissionaires outside a West End cinema, and 
with Germans (you may be sure) appointed as chier 
interpreters. Herr Bebel we could understand (apart 
from his language), but Herr Babel would be intolerable 
The whole idea is too vast for present realization. A 
League of Nations to enforce Peace we can grasp 
because we bave already got it, and its continuance 
after the war is certain, which is what makes its per- 
petuation probable. But these vast political ideas will 
grow naturally, if we only realize that what we want 
fo see is a sturdy oak, and not a sudden mad rush 
tropical vegetation. But the much vaster plan of a 
plunge straight from Armageddon into the new and 
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cosmopolitan Jerusalem is a little too sudden for our 
minds to grasp, when we have not yet got used to even 
the communal kitchen. And, indeed, the mere dis- 
cussion of these far-reaching schemes is, in the middle 
of our huge task, immensely disastrous. For it only 
adds to the confusions of the time, and increases ail 
out bewilderments. We know that the world cannot 
be the saine after the war, but let us at |east wait until 
we see what the world after the war is like. Mr. Wells 
should be content to work out those ideas in his pro- 
phetic fiction, and by the time they get to the seven- 
penny edition the popular mind wou|d be ready for 
their discussion as the cosmic equivalent of statesman- 
ship. He gave us " The War of the Worlds." Let him 
give us " The Peace of the World "* in time to initiate 
the post-bellum discussion. It wi|l be time enough. 
* Mr. Wells has since done the very thing in his volume: 
" In the Fourth Year : Anticipations of a World Peace," and 
thereupon receives the dubious compliment from Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner : " There was a moment early in the war when I 
feared, when it seemed that his priceless influence was going 
into the wrong scale. But that was only momentary" {June 
8th, I918}. In other words, there was a time when Mr. Wells 
stood out against Pacifism, and did not adopt it. 
Perhaps Pacifism is, after all, only a question of defective 
memory. You not only overlook the facts under your very 
n ose, but you forget what you yourself have said and written 
and then you become a Pacifist. Thus in March, I916, Mr. 
Wells very finely rebuked a notable Pacifist, M. Romain Rolland, 
who had written a "superior person " volume called " Above 
the ]3attle," for the "irritating self-importance " and " irritating 
unhelpfulness " of that typical Pacifist production. Mr. Wells 
then said : 
"The ' Above-the-Battle ' people in this country have recently 
been asking that out Government should formulate out terres 
of Peace, and continue to pretend that it has hot done so, after 
it has done so in the plainest manner."--Article in the Daily 
Chronicle, March I7th, I916. 
But eighteen months afterwards, in August, 1917, Mr. Wells 
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Remember 1914! 
But, restraining our eagerness to reach 2oI 4, let 
us turn our gaze backward a little, no further back than 
"914 . There is our business--not visions that take us 
far beyond the horizon. Then Germany set out for 
world-power, a world-power that meant a world- 
tyranny, and her own alternative was downfall--and 
downfall it must first be, if the world is to be fit for 
the rest of us. For is it even conceivable, as an intellec- 
tual proposition, that the world is ready for the vast 
experiment of international communism, based upon a 
world-wide sense of perfect justice, when the race 
that now nearly dominates the world is the very anti- 
thesis of a just and humane race ? Let us always get 
back to I914, until we have achieved victory. Let us 
remember simply that all these horrors and woes arose 
from the lust for world-power in a race that was patient 
in its preparations, stealthy in its deliberation, implac- 
able in its purpose, inhuman in its methods ; and that the 
issue before civilized mankind is, at bottom, really 
whether mankind is worth perpetuating if these 
abominations are to be compromised and huddled into 
oblivion, and if this race can say, at the finish : " Well, 
if we did not win, we have ruade such an unholy mess 
of the world that you are glad to end it by admitting 
that we are j ust as good and worthy as you are." 

himself begins to write articles asking " What Are We Fighting 
For ? " and then steadily graduates in Pacifism until he receives 
its diploma from Mr. Gardiner himself. 
I had saved Mr. Wells' article pouring scorn on M. Rolland 
in order to call him as a witness in my own case, and now I 
have to use the reference against himself. But what on earth 
is the good of people writing about the eternal and universal 
Truth, and laying out the Cosmos as if it were a Garden City, 
when they haven't even settled the truth within their own 
minds, and cannot stay the course Irom one year to another ? 
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Do Pacifists really suppose that the moral law, or 
even man's own self-respect, is going to be enhanced or 
even maintained by any such compromise with the 
powers of darkness ? Cannot they see that mankind 
must leave itself marked with an indelible shame if it 
does not cleanse itself of this stain ? Cannot they see 
that the danger is that the shattered standards may 
never be restored ? No, they cannot. 

AYLE: Ah l what all these people do not see is this: that 
tnankind is waiting to be stamped with one image or the other 
 . . and the die is not yet cast.Loyalty, Act IV. 

No, civilization must do more than hurry its shame 
into oblivion. Civilization must not be content just 
to save its skin. It must keep its standards high, 
inflexibly high, and measure Germany's crimes by its 
high standard--the standard we are almost forgetting 
already, so imbued we are with horror--and judge 
Germany by that, and not by a compromise which 
will make out task easier only because it evades out 
duty. 

Who are the Reml ldemlists ? 
And so I come, finally, fo the Pacifist's plea for 
indulgence towards " the German people." And to 
their indignant question: " Do you want to destroy 
the German people ? " the suflîcient answer is: " Not 
half so much as they wish to destroy us. Not one 
quarter as much as they have destroyed Belgium-- 
hot one-eighth as much as they have destroyed the 
Serbian people." The Pacifist doesn't understand any- 
thing. He doesn't understand that, suflîciently sure 
that we shall not destroy the German people, and hot 
even wishing to do so, we are simply hot thinking about 
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the German people, but are thinking solely and exclu- 
sively of their victims, actual and prospective. And 
I suppose Pacifism still does not understand that no 
right-minded man in Englandano man whose heart is 
sentient and whose soul is still alive within him-- 
tares what the average man in the street would call 
"a single solitary damn " about the German people-- 
for ordinary literary English need not be troubled in 
such a matter. A few days ago I cut out this obscure 
little paragraph in one of the papers. Before the war 
as much prominence would have been given to the 
score in a billiard match or to the arrival of the cuckoo 
as, thanks to the demoralization of all our standards 
by the abhorrent Hun, is given to this brief and casual 
chronicle of German barbarism  

'« In dispensaries and schools in Liége there are seventeen 
thousand children under sixteen years of age suffering from 
tuberculosis. Furthermore, forty per cent. of the patients in 
the city are affected by this disease, which is due fo insuflicient 
nutrition. The emaciation of the people is genera1." 

And that is but one single drop in all the ocean of 
horror that Germany has deliberately inflicted upon 
perfectly innocent people. Now, Liége is not in the 
wilds of Africa--it lies hardly more than twenty miles 
flore the Gennan border. And on the other side of 
that border are " the German people," actually within 
walking distance of this stricken, subjugated and 
famished city. And the German people not only do 
not pity the Liégeois, they are not only callous to their 
surferings, but they philosophically regard the plight 
of the inhabitants of Liége as a fitting punishment for 
having opposed the resistance of General Leman to 
their field-grey hordes. Moreover, if a thousand 
Liéges could so surfer that they might triumph, they 
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would merely thank their special deity, unrecognizable 
to Christians as " unser Gott." Nay, the tragedy of 
Liége multiplied a thousandfold is still only a drop in 
the ocean of human agony deliberately inflicted by the 
German people acting willingly under the direction 
of their rulers. And what I want to know is this" 
Are we who feel that if the German people were ex- 
punged from the face of the earth the world would 
only be a sweeter place, extraordinarily simple and 
unsophisticated souls ? Are we merely people of a 
ridiculous and virtuous naïveté, to be shocked and 
horrified beyond expression, as we are, by the long and 
inexhaustible story of German savagery? And is 
the Pacifist, after all, not an idealist at all, but a weary 
cynic, that he should be so surprised at out righteous 
wrath, and remain so unrighteously unwrathful himself ? 
Are we the real idealists, are we the real simple souls, 
to be so enormously moved by such enormous wicked- 
ness ? Is it ont standards that are wrong, for being 
placed so absurdly high ? Is it we who pay an exag- 
gerated regard to " the moral law," and is it we who 
really ought to be singing about " the new Jeru- 
salem "? Very well, then. We will promise that if 
ever the German people have done to them some little 
of what they have done to others, we will be as calm 
and sophisticated and unperturbed as the Pacifists 
themselves are about Germany's victims. After all, 
callousness may perhaps be quite successfully culti- 
vated--perhaps, after all, we may find the Higher 
Righteousness coming quite easy.. 

Pah! Does the Pacifist really think the standards 
of right and wrong are merely conjuror's tricks, and so 
variable that what Germany does is susceptible to 
pleasant " negotiation," but what is done to Germany 
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suddenly becomes a supremely moral consideration ? 
The other day I met a young English soldier, grey-haired 
at twenty-three, who told me that in thirty months' 
captivity he had " met one fairly decent German "- 
and the rest of his story may be read in those White 
Books to which Pacifists do not refer. And all that 
need be said about not " destroying the German 
people " is that the task is humanly impossible. 

Mansoul and Diabolus 

The Pacifist eagerly reminds us that we shall " still 
have to live in the same world as Germany," and as far 
as this world is concerned, he is perfectly right. But 
he goes a little further occasionally : 

"As a nation we shall have to live on the saine planet as the 
Gerinans, and if we are not going to lire in a state of war with 
thein we shall bave to lire in a state of peace with thein."m 
A. G. G., December 1st, I9i 7. 

Happily the degrees of human intercourse are not 
entirely exhausted by these two extreme alternatives. 
One has to live in the same town with Pacifists, if it 
cornes to that, but it is fortunately possible to avoid 
asking them to one's house. And all my sympathies 
are with Mr. Havelock Wilson and the vows of his 
sailor unionists: they know where to draw the line, 
and they are going to draw it. After ail, there are 
many human freedoms, and free speech and Free Trade 
do not exhaust the list. For the dearest freedom 
reserved to man is to choose his own associates, and 
when the German people have come to the end of their 
little experiment with the freedom of mankind, they 
may realize the immense possibilities of what I will 
merely call unpopularity. 
The fact is that the Germans have, through four 
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agonizing years, taught and shown us]that the humane 
world has no place for them. We do not want or need 
eir chemical skill if the price to be paid for their 
aniline dyes is their poison gas. We do not want their 
mechanical ingenuities and elektrische Gesellschaften, if 
the price of dynamos and Diesel engines is the flame- 
thrower and the submarine torpedo launched at 
Lusitanias. We do not want their wonderful organizing 
ability if the price fo be paid for the efficient organiza- 
tion of commerce is the efficient organization of 
butchery. We do hot want their laborious Higher 
Criticism if the price to be paid for their learning is 
their Kzdtur. We do not want their Haeckels if the 
price to be paid for their philosophic atheism is human 
devilry; and we do not want their Harnacks if the 
price to be paid for their " liberal " theology is their 
" duty to crucify humanity." The truth is that though 
the German can be educated, something in him, or 
something not in him, prevents his being civilized. He 
seems capable of a mental progression without a 
spiritual development: he can become the savant 
and yet remain the savage. And rather than civilized 
man should compromise with a race so super-saturated 
with infamy, it would be better for mankind that what 
is now Germany should become a trackless forest again, 
in whose dark glades the wild boar snouted his way. 
The Pacifist may or may not realize what the world 
is " up against," but he certainly does not realize what 
he himself is up against in his crusade for fraternization 
with the Hun. He is up against the conviction in the 
hearts of Englishmen--a conviction stronger than any 
faith and as strong as hate or love, because it is 
the hatred of wrong and the love of right--the convic- 
tion that the German race is beyond redemption except 
th ouh the wrath and strength of civtlized man. Thi 
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is not only a fight for country, still less a fight for any 
political abstraction. If is, as Kipling has sung, Bunyan's 
Holy War all over again : 

Now he hath left his quarters, 
In ]3unhill Fields to lie, 
The wisdom that he taught us 
Is proven prophecy : 
One watchword through out armieso 
One answer from out lands : 
"No dealings with Diabolus 
As long as Mansoul stands I " 

But Diabolus has his advocates amongst us . . . and 
they must be silenced. And Diabolus, by his pro- 
gressive devilry, has so debilitated the moral sense of 
some of us that he has corne fo be regarded as in some 
measure a privileged sort of Diabolus, who can do 
pretty much what he likes as a Diabolus, being sure 
of absolution when he becomes, at the last moment, 
a Democrat. But it is for those of us who are still 
sound with Reason and wholesome with a sense of 
Right to see that Diabolus does not commit that final 
horror of subduing the soul of Man by wearying its 
strength and wearing down its wrath. Diabolus must 
be taught his lesson--or there is no meaning in Justice 
and no power in Right. 
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PACIFIST INTRIGUES TO THE LAST 
A'TER the writing of this book had been practically com- 
pleted, there appeared in the Suday Titans an article by 
M. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, which confirmed many points 
and contentions herein ruade. M. Loyson is the editor 
of Les Droits de l'Homme, and he has done magnificent 
work in counteracting the Pacifist influences at work 
among the Socialists of Allied countries, and was one of 
the first publicists to reveal the sinister probabilities of 
the Russian Revolution. His main object in the article 
to »vhich I refer is to pay a tribute to the staunchness of 
American Labour in resisting the baleful influence of Labour 
Pacifism. He accompanied the American delegation to 
the French Front, and points out, for the example and 
benefit of English Labour, the success of the firm attitude 
of the spokesmen for American Labour : 
"It should first of all be remembered that, despite the double 
treason of the Russian and of the Gêrman Governments at 
Brest-Litovsk, the pestilential contamination of Sovietism had 
spread throughout the Labour parties of France and England. 
Persistently blind to the lurid glare of the great Socialist disaster 
in Russia, the whole of the French Socialist Party still insisted, 
a week ago, upon going over to discuss--and inevitably to 
fraternize--with the Socialists of the Kaiser. 
" The wisest men of the party, such as M. Albert Thomas, 
a late Minister of National Defence, had surrendered to this 
delusion. More so, the Allied Socialist Conference in London, 
in February last, had also been dragged into this pit-hole, when 
a resolution was passed to the effect that a delegation of its 
members should immediately sail over the Atlantic to convert 
to this view the one sound section of Labour--that of the 
United States. Good Samuel Gompers and the brave British 
seamen of the Mercantile Marine spared this most fatiguing 
journey to the delegates of the London Conference, and quite 
to the surprise--hot to say more--of its members, it was an 
American delegation of Labour which forthwith put to sea for 
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Europe. The keenest interest, therefore, attached to the ques- 
tion whether these nine delegates of Samuel Gompers would 
conquer or yield in the sharp contest which awaited them on 
these shores." 

The "" assault upon their loyal conscience," says M. 
Loyson, '« was a tremendous one," and was " led by the 
choicest captains of the anti-war contingent, from Mr. 
Sidney Webb and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald down to 
'Comrade' Mennheim "; and he adds that "if these 
hare-hearted champions of Pacifism had succeeded in 
carrying the moral stronghold of these nine American 
delegates, I ara not going too far in saying that the most 
fatal blow would then have been dealt to the whole cause 
of the Allies." For the pernicious appeal of International 
Socialism" " Dow with National Defence! Up with 
the Social levolution ! .... would then bave become the 
treacherous motto of the universal proletariat ; the vhole 
of the Internationale would have risen up against Right 
and Democracy." So that M. Loyson, behind the scenes 
of the activities of our Labour Pacifists in their efforts to 
corrupt American Labour, reveals to us that even down to 
May, 1918 , the hope and effort to plunge us into Trotskyism 
had not been abandoned. M. Loyson shows, however, 
how firm the American Labour delegation remained, and 
quotes the pungent declarations of Mr. Chester M. Wright, 
Mr. William A. Wilson and Mr. J. P. Frey  
" Then, at the Front. their stern resistance turned to violent 
indignation. In the presence of the Colonel in command at 
Verdun, George L. Berry pronounced, and I translated for that 
officer : ' Strong as my attitude has been in Paris, it wo,dd have 
been stroger still had I then witnessed as I do now the devastation 
caused by the Germans. Out thought should be *o longer distracted 
/rom its sole object.' " 
The result of this unflinching attitude, continues M. 
Loyson, was immediately felt in Paris, " for there is nothing 
like courage in a few men to breed courage in the many." 
In the end, a deputation of French Socialists waited upon 
the American delegates at their departure, and presented 
them with "a memorable address," repudiating there 
and then ail thought of further intercourse with enemy 
Socialists, and " confessing their error " in having been 
seduced from the clear path of patriotic duty. M. Loyson 
then earnestly pleads for the moral support of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to the xvearied French nation, after the strain 
of forty-six months of warfare and invasion, and says that 
" France expects the advanced section of British Liberalism 
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to do ifs duty fo the common cause." How the advanced 
section of IBritish LiberMism has been doing ifs duty to 
the common cause, this book may enlighen many people. 
M. Loyson, referring fo the example of the French 
Socialists, in " displaying the worthiest courage of all, 
hat of confessing to error," adds: "I hope that some 
IBritish Labour men will profit by that example--such as 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, whom I already found rather fogg,y, 
when I met him af the Russian frontier in July, x9x7 
(The Sunday Times, May 26th, x9rS). 
The whole article is a striking confirmation, as much 
by what it implies as by what it says, of the danger and 
persistent treason of the English Socialist Pacifists. 
During the following month (June) the smouldering 
disgust of ]3ritish patriotic Labour with the Labour Party 
came to a head in the decision to establish a Trade Union 
Labour Part-y, which should fight all these treasonable 
influences in the Labour movement. How far that revoit 
will succeed against the existing organization depends 
upon t,he support given by other classes to Mr. Havelock 
Wilson s Union and to the ]3ritish Workers' League (whose 
moving spirit is Mr. Victor Fisher), which are out bulwarks 
against Labour Pacifism. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
On Juue 26th Lord Curzon delivered in the House of 
Lords what was the first considered and formal statement 
by the Government of its attitude towards the proposal 
for a League of Nations. Lord Curzon's statement did not 
conflict in any one particular ith the attitude adopted 
in the text of this volume, but confirmed it as what he 
himself would call the '" intelligent anticipation" of 
governmental policy. There was, first of all, a complete 
approval of the ideal; next, the explicit condition that 
it must follow victory in this war, and not be put forward 
as a substitute for it ; next, a recital of some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of ifs realization, and, finally, the dear 
warning : 
" In view of these difficulties, we should not proceed too 
quickly or go too far. If we attempt at this stage to construct 
on hard and fast lines an international court, it would only end 
in failure, and if you fail now, vou not only destroy the chances 
of the scheme, but you may hrow back the whole thing for 
generations. »' 
Interest in the subject had just been stimulated by the 
publication of Viscount Grey of Fallodon's pamphlet. 
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All that I should otherwise have wished to say upon 
pamphlet had already been said in this volume. It was, 
of course, received with shouts of delight by the Pacifists, 
who hailed the pamphlet with hyperbole that was excessive 
even for these emotionalists. Their jubilation had, at 
any rate, the excuse that they had, after ail, landed their 
fish; indeed, the dates involved rather pointedly suggest 
that the appeal made to him to corne and save mankind 
was answered by Viscount Grey sitting down there and 
then to do so. Hence the pamphlet was excusably greeted 
with headlines : " A Leader at Last ! " ; and we read that 
" it was a message of hope to a dying civilization and a 
perishing humanity "; that " this threepenny pamphlet 
wi]l go round the world like wildfire "; " Aloof, remote, 
serene, the figure of Grey dominates the battlefields and 
the butcheries and abattoirs of mankind "; " The wor!d 
in its agony will listen to the warning sent down from this 
Pisgah peak or Sinai summit " (The Star)--all quite in the 
best Stutchbury manner. 
It is that sort of frenzied extravagance which makes 
rational discussion with Pacifists hopeless. To begin 
with, by no possibility could Viscount Grey write anything 
whatever that would " go round the world like wildfire " ; 
his temperament forbids it. Those solid, unimaginative, 
straightforward English qualities which ruade h]ln so great 
an asset to us in the final stages of peace, positively 
prohibit him from performing any such sensational feat. 
But unless a man is to be praised to the skies merely for 
saying, " Let there be a League of Nations!" there is 
nothing whatever in Viscount Grey's pamphlet to do 
more than excite tepid approval even among the fervent. 
Indeed, Mr. Gardiner himself to say nothing of Mr. Wells-- 
has written much more convincingly and in better English 
than Viscount Grey on this very theme. This is hOt the 
language even of political philosophy, let alone of Pisgah 
or Sinai inspiration : 

" This war is the greatest trial of which there is any record 
in history. If the war does hot teach raankind new lessons 
that will so dominate the thought and feeling of those who 
survive it, as to rnake new things possible, then the war will be 
the greatest catastrophe as well as the most grievous trial and 
suffering of which mankind has any record." 

Sir Henry Fowler was inspired to talk better prose than 
that in introducing his Parish Councils Bill. 
_However (making due allowance for the pernicious 
adulation which discovers genius in our statesmen for 
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what would be mediocrity elsewhere), the Pacifist object 
in ail that sort of thing was as obvious as Viscount Grey's 
uninspired prose. He was a big fish to land, and his 
captors determined to stuff him and parade their capture. 
And in their jubilation they obligingly went so far as to 
confirm ail that was charged against them in relation to this 
subject : that they wanted a League oI Nations, hot so 
much tor its own sake as to serve as an excuse for stopping 
the war this side of victory; hot so much in order that, 
say, France should corne into the League (and be outvoted 
two to one by Germany), as that Germany should corne 
in, duly whitewashed and sanctified. And so we had, the 
candid admission of the real object in this example : ' Ail 
the nations at war are searching for a way out of the war. 
This is the only way out .... The peoples must impose 
their will upon their rulers. They must issue their orders 
and enforce them " (The Star, June 2oth). The Daily 
News concluded its panegyric by saying that Viscount 
Grey has stated " the true cause for which the Allies are 
fighting," and by which " alone we can win or deserve fo 
win." And ail the other Pacifists became vocal with the 
saine fervours and frenzies. If the nation were only halI 
as zealous to win the war as the-Pacifist zealots are to do 
anything and everything except win the war. the war might 
be considered already won. 

PAClFISM AND BOLSHEVISM 
During the month of June the courage of Pacifism, 
in its sympathetic attitude towards the Bolsheviks, revived 
sufficiently to allow it to renew its efforts to press for a 
formal and complete recognition being given by the Allied 
Governments to the " government " of the Soviet. And 
it seemed, at any rate, a possibility that this influence 
might so affect the official attitude to the Russian anarch- 
despots that an exercise of such " rights of Iree speech " 
as I had applied to Lenin and Trotsky in these pages 
might be officially discouraged or disallowed. But on 
June 26th Kerensky made a sudden re-entrance into the 
story by his dramatic appearance at the Labour Conference, 
and his own downright condemnation of the Bolsheviks 
ruade further Pacifist championship of the Soviet govern- 
ment extremely difficult, though (Pacifism being the bold 
thing it is) not impossible. 
And a very piquant situation arose. For Mr. Henderson, 
who produced him almost as an act of magic to a dumb- 
founded conference, which did not even know whether he 
was alive or dead, had apparently omitted to warn 
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Kerensky, who had had to flee for lais lire and into oblivion 
before the Bolsheviks, that he would be addressing a large 
proportion of our own Bolsheviks in the audience before 
him. And soÆ although at his appearance the audience 
went wild with delight when it had recovered its breath, 
the British Bolsheviks became hostile immediately 
Kerensky's words were translated to them. For Kerensky 
closed his brief address with the words : 

" I ara certain that the Russian people will shortly join you 
in the fight for the great cause of freedom." 
And thereupon, instanter, out Bolsheviks rose to their 
feet to demand who had brought him there, and whom he 
was supposed to represent--this sudden, almost spectral 
Kerensky, who did hot know that, whilst he had been 
hiding for his lire from the Bolsheviksi out own Bolsheviks 
had forgotten ail about him and " the fight for freedom." 
And out Bolsheviks had to be soothed from " the Chair." 
But on the following day Kerensky carried the matter 
a little further. After describing Bolshevism as " a tyranny 
against which the Russian workmen protest," he went on 
to administer a very neat rebuke to out own Pacifist 
champions of that tyranny : 
" To my astonishment, some very serious European political 
men consider that régime as democratic which dispersed the 
Constituent Assembly, abolished Ireedom of speech, ruade human 
lire the easy prey of every Red Guardsman, destroyed the liberty 
of the elections even in the councils of the workmen, and ruade 
an end of ail the institutions of self-government that have been 
elected by universal suffrage. If this method of dealing with 
the population may be considered democratic, then I may be 
permitted fo ask what may be the essence and the characteristic 
features of genuine reaction ? " 
In those words, M. Kerensky himself, the revolutionary 
Socialist, so extreme that only anarchy itself could " go 
one better,'" summarized and confirmed all that had been 
written in these pages concerning the Bolsheviks. And 
how did Pacifism take this rebuke of their patronage of 
pro-German anarchy ? It threw over Kerensky. Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner's weeldy fervour the following day still 
urged that we should recognize the Bolshevik government. 
" I ara hot a Bolshevist," he is good enough to inform us ; 
but he protests against Kerensky's '" proposition that the 
Allies should go into Russia, hot to support the govern- 
ment by force, but to put it down by force, as a prelimi- 
nary to other action." " We cannot dictate to Russia 
what form of government she shall adopt," and he finds 
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" no evidence " that the Russian peasants desire to bo 
freed from their tyrants ; " the evidence seems to be to tho 
contrary." "I ara hot a Bolshevist "---but anything 
rather than Bolshevism should be disturbed in its merry 
anarchy, squirting bullets from machine guns into a 
Petrograd procession clamouring for bread that very week. 
And now two quotations to cornplete the Pacifist jigsaw 
in this matter : 

" It is this man (Kerensky) who is insulted by our reactionary 
Press as ' a talker and little else,' whilst the Soviet from which 
he draws his power is ignorantly or maliciously slandered as 
an anarchical body, largely in German pay."--A. G. G., 
September ISth, 1917. 

And ten weeks later it is Mr. Gardiner himself who so 
" slanders " them. For, being then intent on the charge 
that the Allies " are responsible for the fall of Kerensky 
and the triumph of Lenin," he then describes Lenin as 
being, " if hot a tool of Germany, a dangerous Ianatic, 
whose policy is delivering Russia into the hands of the 
enemy" (December ist, i917). Five weeks later,, the 
Pacifist organ, in a passage already quoted in the text, was 
asserting " the indisputable Iact that the Bolsheviks are 
pursuing a line which is creating the maximum difficulty 
for the enemy." And now, vhen Kerensky cornes Iorward, 
aIter Bolshevism bas done its work, and appeals for help 
against the people who have delivered Russia to the Hun 
through treachery and tyranny, Mr. Gardiner tells 
Kerensky and us to mind our own business: " Let us 
stand aside Irom the internal controversies." (June 29th). 
Pacifism, it will be seen, is one vast incoherence, through 
which one coherent purpose runs. If it were concerned 
with any other issue, it would be an interesting psychopathic 
study. 
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An important book of immed|ate |nterest on the Ce.tral 
personae of the (]reat 

William Hohenzollern & Go. 

By EDWARD I.YEI.I. FOX 
l»z crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

The author aims to present a faithful and realistic 
accourir of the Kaiser's many - sided personality. His 
character study is based on first-hand material, for he has 
visited Germany three rimes since the outbreak of war, and 
was accorded unusual facilities for observation. In a succes- 
sion of intimate and vivid chapters William Hohenzolleru is 
revealed as Emperor, General, Diplomat, Politician, and as 
a man. His relations with the Court and the Reichstag, and 
towards his friends and his family, are presented in detail, 
while his attitude towards America and Belgium and the 
policy of " rightfulness '-' are enlarged upon. Other chapters 
describe the Kaiser among his soldiers and his people, and 
include an analysis of his personality as the " superman "- 
of German philosophy. Throughout, the intention bas been 
fo reveal him as an intensely vital reality. The book also 
comprises an intimate story of the men who control the 
German Goverument, and of the plans of deception and 
aegression which finally drove the United States into var. 
Irïddition it gives an actual picture of Germany's economic 
condition and social structure. To understand this anti- 
democratic régime is to understanà the rem enemy we are 
fighting. 



A brilliant little book which will appeal to multitudes of 
men and women. 
A basis îor a rererent, rational 
and inspiring religious faith. 

Do we Need a 
New Idea of God 

By EDMUND H. REEMAN 
n crown o, cloth, 3s. 6d. . 

The purpose of the book fs practical rather than con- 
troversial. It fs out of a sense of the need for a frank review 
of the sanctions of ourcommon religious beliefs that the author 
has written. In his Preface he says : " That there fs need for 
a reinterpretation of lire and a restatement of religious faith 
in the light of democratic outreach and impulse would seem 
unquestionable. There fs a whole world of ditterence 
between the philosophy and world-view of the ages that gave 
as the historic creeds of Christendom and the philosophy and 
world-view of the present day." And in the book itself he 
says : " In vhat kind of God we can believe is a vital question 
for manldnd, and one with very definite and practical bearings 
upon the every-day problems of living." He carefully states 
the old conception ot what is connoted by the word " God/t 
and then measures and compares the lire force by the common 
facts of lire. His chapter on this lire force is most eloquent, 
and will possibly lead to an illuminating discussion of " The 
God of Things as They are." The book 11 appeal to the 
growing multitudes of men and women who find but litfle 
meaning in the conventional terres of religion, and who are 
rather confused than helped by their use. It is interesting 
that since the book was written the Rev. Dr. Fort Newton at 
the City Temple said: " Slowly we are coming to see that 
God guides the wofld, not from without but from within . . . 
a change is passing over the thoughts and dreams of men so 
vast that we can but dimly foresee its future effect. We must 
corne to see God working on the simplest lines .... We are 
coming to look for God, hot in the unusual, but in the every- 
day things and events of life; we are coming to regard Him 
as ever present with us rather than as an absentee Ruler. '-I 
The literary quality of Mr. Reeman's book is excellent; it 
on " His idea, too, of a democratic 
keeps one " reading . - 
deity is distinctly original, though it mav arouse controversy 
among the orthodox. 



A Volme for which thosands of readers 
bave been callin. 

Memoirs of William Hiekey 

(I775 fo 1782) 

Eclited by ALFRED SPENOER 
A continuation of the famous Memoirs or which the first volume was 
acclaimed by the press as worthy to be placed by the side of Fielding and 
Smollett. In this volume Hickey continues the narrative of his life for another 
seven years. He describes his voyage to Jamaica and the life of the Island. 
Returning to England he again leaves for India where he practises as an 
Attorney in Bengal and comes in contact with many notable people. Leaving 
India to present a petition to Government, he is detained at the Cape through 
the presence of French frigates, then carried to Holland by a Dutch vessel, 
ultimately reaching London, but hOt until nearly twelve months after he left 
Bengal. Being now in funds and with little to do, he once more indulges in a 
round of pleasure. 

Copies of the First volume of tke 21[emoirs (I749 to 
J775), Second Edilion, demy 8vo, dont gilt, I2S. 6d. net, 
can be obtained at the Libraries and Booksellers. 

A rew short extracts from scores of columns ol  
Reviews of Vol. I. : 
Tke AthenEEum : " One of the most interesting eighteenth-century documents that 
bave appeared for some rime. We bave touched upon scarcely a tithe of the entertaining 
marrer contained in this volume and shall eagerly await the continuation." 
The Times : " Fascinating for its honesty and vividness; it is diflïcult to give 
any id.ea of the spontaneous vivacity of the narration ; it is of remarkable interest." 
The Speclator : " Deserves, both for its human and historical interest, to be widely 
studied." 
Daily Telegraph : " A ' find ' of really remarkable interest, likely to take an im- 
portant place among eighteenth-century documents." 
Manchester Guardian : ." For colour and zest these memoirs would be hard to beat ; 
wcre they fiction they would be called ' unmatchable pictures of the rime.' " 
The Globe : " A glorious book. Its period is a little later than Tom Jones, bu 
the splendid rollicking spirit is the saine. No loyer of English literature can fa t 
enjoy to the utmost the virile jolly picture it presents." 
Daily Express : " One of the most absorbingly interesting books of recent rimes 



AN OPPORTUNE BOOh 

The Sorrows of Epirus 

By RENÉ PUAUX 
In c«own 8vo, cloth, with illust«ations, 3s. 6d. et. 
Translated /vom the French. 
The sorrows of Epirus inspired the clever and adventurous 
correspondent of the Temps to visit the district and to investigate 
for himself the cause of the unhappy inhabitants. Although their 
sympathies are strongly Greek, a large part of their country wa 
ncorporated in what the author proves is the artificial and illusory 
°' State" of Albania vhen it was created by the treaties which 
brought the Balkan V'ars to an end. The publication ot this book 
appears at an opportune moment, for it is in every way desirable 
that the claires of ail the smaller nationalities and peoples should 
be understood and considered before the map of Europe is finally 
re-drawn. _ 

A deeply interesting book on a question now belng 
freel¥ discussed 

National Reconstruction: 
A Study in Practical Polities 
By J. J. ROBIN6ON 
lu o'own 8vo, «loth, 2s. 6d. net. 
The author bas for years devoted himselt" to the study of 
theory forming the basis of this book, and in a most thought 
tul and suggestive way deals with the reconstruction of out 
national forces which is already necessary to meet the condi- 
tions arising out of the War. The tone is democratic but hot 
socialistic and the various issues are dealt with quite practically. 
It is an able review of politics as they are and as they might 
and the book may perhaps form the basis of a new movement» 
and becolne a primary text book for political students. It b.as 
had the advantage o being read in proof by a number of learn«l 
pro[essors. 
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ONE OF AFRIC, A'S BIO EMPIRE BUILDEIS 
A NE AND ENI.ARGED EDITION brought dowa to the great 
administrator's death. 
Dr. Jameson e, (à. SEYMOUR FORT 
[,t my 8vo, cloth, IOs. 6d. net, witk il/usArations 
After the publication "a few years ago of this important biography 
Dr. Jameson eontinued to fiii a large place in South Afriean affairs as 
Premier of Cape Colony and as President of the British South Afriea 
Company. Of the great esteem in whieh he was held, and of the value 
of his life's work, the hundreds of columns devoted to his memory by 
the Press at the rime of his death is a sufficient indication. A large 
public will undoubtedly be very glad to possess Mr. Seymour Fort's fuii 
and now eomplete lire of one of South Afriea's most remarkable men. 
Friend of and feliow-worker with Rhodes, Dr Jameson's lire **as so 
crowded with stirring and epoeh-making events that this book shouid 
find a place in every library. 

Now published ïor the ïirst time. 
AN AMAZINO NARRATIVE OF POTSDAM INTiIOUE 

The Life Story of the 
Ex-Crown Princess of Saxony 

TOLD B¥ IIERSELF AND RELATED 
By WlI.I.IAM LE QUEUX 
l{ïth a fin, selling picture wrapper, ls. 6d. net 
This liIe-story forms one of the most amazing narrative 
ever revealed in the history of the European Courts. The 
Princess, who was the daughter of Ferdinand IV., Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and marfied Prince Frederick August, now King o 
Saxony, reveals many startling secrets of her career, and shows 
how, through the Kaiser's persecution, she was forced to leave 
husband, home and children, and how, spied upon by her 
enemies she was driven from place to place, and finally arrested. 
Her adventures and astounding revelations are almost in- 
credible; but the Princess says, in her opening words, that 
ber autobiography is a plain confession of facts which her old 
friend William Le Queux is,writing down for her, and that she 
bas no intention of hiding herpast or vhitewashing herself.;] 
A very Irge frst edition h«s been Irinted, but es 
the dem«nd will be gre«t end relrints doubtut 
orders shoulrg be il«ced immedi«tely, 



! vlew ol the re ineres now beinff shown in the breedin 
rangemen ol Horse, pecil ention ! clled 
to the followin-- 
STANDARD BOOKS ON THE HORSE. 
POINTS OF THE HORSE 
A Tretise on the Conformation, Movement% ]ree,ls aud Evolution of the Horse, 
with 658 illustrttions. Revised and enlarged edition, and 279 illustrations added. 
1 vol., super royal 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 

VETERINARY NOTES. For Horse Owners 
An Ilhzstr.ted Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery written in simple langnage. 
A New (the 8th) Edition, hronght up to date by various Expert in Veterinary Science. 
Oue vol., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, |Ss. net, with over 250 Illustrations. This notable 
work bas nmintaiue,l its upremacy or 37 years. 

STABLE MANAGEMENT AND EXERCISE: 
Book for Horse Owners and Students 
erised and Edarged Edition. ]llutrated by Draing ad unerou 
lleproductioz of l'hotograph$ taken «pecially for thit wol. l . 
In one roi., deml 8ro cloth gilt. 12. net. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSEBREAKING 
1Revised and Enlarged Edition, with 130 Illustrations from Drawings by J. H. 
OSVALD BROW and from Photogrnphs specially takcn for the work. One vol., demy 
8o, cloth ffilt, 2. net. 

RIDING AND HUNTING 
lievied a Edarged Edition. In one vol., demy 8fo, clolh, 1. n, I#tlh 
upwards of 250 repr.oducJior of Photograph awZ Draing. 

FRIEDBERGER  FROHNER'S 
VETERINARY PATHOLOGY Translatedand Edited 
by Gaptain HAYE. 
With notes on Bacteriology by Prof. R. TAIER HEWLETT, M.D., D.P.H. 
Revied and Enlarged Edition, re-translatcd. 2 vols., demy 8o, cloth gilt, 21o net. 

B¥ MRS. HAYES 
THE HORSEWOMAN : A Praetieal 
Originally ediled by the laie Caplnin l. ll. HA l'ES. Ret, ied Edilion, Edarged. 
In one vol., deny 8fo, clolh gilt, 12s. net, wilh 156 [llu*lraliona. 
"Ladies who ride, or who bave any intention of doing sa, cotfld not have u better 
adviser."Badm[nton Magazine. 
By JAMES FILLIS 
Ecuyer en chef Io lhe Cenlral Caealrll Echool al I. Peler#burg. 
BREAKING AND RIDING. WhhMi]it,,ryCommeat,rÆe$. 
Transated 1Captain M. H. HA]'E,. Wilh 70 illuslraliou frorn Pholograp? and 
8kelche taken on lhe pot. la on roi., demy 8co, cloth giit, 16. nel. 
"A higher authority theoe conld not be."--Field. 
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A NEV (the eventh) EDITiON ot 
ARMORIAL I'AMILIE 
A Directory ot Oentlemen o[ Goat-Armour 
Comprising nearly 2,000 double column paKes , with over 3,000 
text engravings and a :ery large mumber o/ Coats o/ Arms 
in tll heraldic colours, gold and silo:er. 
Compiled and Edited by 
ARTHUR GHARLES FOX-DAVIES 
"Armorial Families" is a Directory of those genuine Arms 
which are al the present lime lavfully in use, together with a list 
of those people authorized to make use of them. Full information 
regarding liveries, cockades, etc., is also given. 
The price of "Armorial Familles '» is ,7 7s. od. net on 
subscription, bound in full 13uckram with gilt top. A Special 
Edition, in full leather, will also be issued al ,o os. od. net on 
subscription. The price of both Editions will be increased after 
publication. 
Subscri;Mious are not, being received, aud an illuslraled 6 #age 
Pros;becIits will be seul on a;blblicalion. 

THREE POPULAR WAR BOOKS. 
THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS 
A detai]ed account of the fighting from ]|ons to Ypres. 
By KORD ERNEST HAMILTON (late Captin llth Hussars). 
Cr. 8vo cloth with I I maps, 6s. net. 
The TWENTY-FIRST Edition of this famous work. 
Revised and enlarged and including 7 Maps and an Index 
hOt in the original edition. 
"One of the rnost remarkable books this war bas produced ; a work which 
will hereafter become such a classic as' Napier's Peninsular 3,Var.'"l)ail 
AlaiL 
A valuable Supp]ement to "The First Seven Divisions." 

ON THE ROAD FROM MONS 
With an Army Service Corps Train. 
By its Commander, CAPTAIN A. CLIFTON-SHEKTON. 
Second Edition, cr. 8vo cloth, with llap and Diagrams, 9.s. 6d. net. 
"There bas been no better description of the Great Retreat. This rernark- 
able book. Vre warmly cornrnend this volurne.»lall 1«1l Gaette. 

THE NATURE OF WAR 
By the late H. FIELDING HALL Author of "The Soul of ,'t People." 
Second Edition, ct. 8vo cloth, 3s. 6(1. net. 
The last rnessage of a writer whose place will not easily be filled." 



NEW /- Ne[ NO]/'ELS 

B¥ DOI.F WYI.LARDE 

The Pathetie Snobs 

By the author of " Maoota," " As ye Have Sown," etc. 
A very human story and with the reading quaiities vhich 
oae associates with this popula author's work. The scene fs a 
country neighbourhood in Vessex. There fs a fascinating young 
soldier and a correctly-brought-up country girl who elope, regard- 
less of parental opposition and with consequences which the book 
will revel. There are good and bad people, ail treated with the 
author's pronounced power of characterization and the close interest 
of the reader fs sustained throughout. 

LORD FREDERIO HAMILTON 

Lady Eleanor, Private 
Simmonds and others 

The scene of action fs County Derry in War time, and a charm- 
ing Irish girl fs the heroine whose loyer fs at the front. There fs a 
traitor of Jew lineage who fs trying to marry her and a spendthrift 
fathcr who wants to sell her. There fs also Lady Eleanor, a 
delightful character, and the prime mover in much that occurs ; 
and. above ail. there fs Private Simmonds, a feather-weight boxer 
and poacher of the flrst order, who fs an absolute creation. Never, 
while he or Lady Eieanor fs on the scene, and that fs most of the 
time, fs there a dull moment. The book sparkles with wit. brilliant 
dialogue and the most anausing incidents, An ideai book for tired 
nerves. 

iy RA(HEL, SWETE MA(NAMARA 

Lark's Gate 

By the Author of "The Fringe of the Desert." 
This story touches on problems which are giving fise 
fo much serious thought af the present rime--of sex, mother- 
hood and morality. It fs a romance of young, impulsive 
love, and an after tragedy which, in turn, is followed by a 
happy prospect. An innocent, ardent, xvell-bred and refined 
girl and a young farmer fall passionately in love and elope, 
xvith the intention of getting married. The marriage fs 
frustrated, but a boy fs born fo them, and the mother fs led 
fo believe that the child fs dead. Later, she marries, and 
vhen in Egypt meets ber loyer fo discover that they had been 
kept apart by their friends. This situation fs developed by 
the author in a most engrossing story. 



NEW 6/- Net NOVELS 

By COSMO HAMILTON 

Scandal 

By the Author of "The Blindness of Virtue," etc. 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has never written a more absorbing and original 
story than "Scandal." The heroine is the only child of a New Vork multi- 
millionaire and she bas been brought up in the artificial atmosphere of 
plutocracy. Though a beautiful young girl with many winning qualities she 
has been thoroughly spoilt and with her the elemental passions of love, sympathy 
and charity have been supplanted by selfishness and an utter disregard for the 
feelings of others. Scandal is the result of ber recklessness and unconventional 
habits. It is given to a young nmn, also rich and hardened in selfishness to 
bring ber to her senses. 

B¥ THE OOUNTESS BAROYIISKA 

Love Maggy 

By the Author of "The Itoney Pot," " If Wishes ssere lloses," etc. 
Th¢ many thousands of readers of "The Honey Pot" will be glad to_ hear 
more of Maggy of the tender heart, the delightful heroine of that book, who 
moved everyone to laughter and tears. She reappears as the Viscountess 
Chalfont» and what happens to ber in ber married life is told by the author with 
the same beautiful sympathy and understanding which vere so remarkable a 
feature in her description of Maggy's earlier days. But the book will make its 
own strong appeal to readers who have hOt yet become acquainted g ith this 
unique character in fiction. 

B¥ MARGARET PETERSON 

Love's Burden 

By the Author of "To Love," "Butterfly Wings," etc. 
Margot goes out to India and there meets a man ,hom she marries 
partly beeause he persuades ber that she is necessary for his salvation and 
partly beeause she thinks that in doing so she provides for the happiness of 
another man with whom she is really in love. Marriage laid on such founda- 
tions is hardly likely to prove a suecess, but Margot wins throuh to happiness 
in the end. One of the ideas behind the novel is that unselfishness even when 
praetised from the best motives is hOt always wise. "Miss Peterson" says 
one of out leading papers, speaking of ber last Indian novel, " bids fair to be 
the Rider Haggard of the Native State." 
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NEW /- Nt NOVELS 
By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 

The Long Lane's Turning 

By the Author of "Itearts Courageous," etc. 
This storv shows how a brilliant man xvith a weakness 
xvins his salvation through a woman's love and his o»vn inherent 
nobility ; but hOt until ho had ruade a stern fight and been 
severely punished through the actions of enemies who were 
able to turn his »veakness to accotmt. In these hectic days 
of »var this novel will prove a mental tonic »vhich will stir the 
most jaded spirit to enthusiasm. It involves such a curious 
entanglement in human aflairs, is so ftlll of action, so charged 
»vith excitement, so iorceful and of such intense interest, that 
hearts »viii beat Iast in sympathy àth the people who lire 
in ifs pages. 
By BEATRIOE BASKERVlLLE 

Love and Sacrifice 

A Novel of Poland during the War 
By the Author of "Baldwin's Kingdom." etc. 
An iilmninating and absorbing story of the War in Poland when 
Prussian and Russian were fighting there in the earlier days of the Var. 
A large country house with its big estates and many dependants is the 
centre of action, and the scenes depicted are remarkable in their vividness. 
There is an uncommon love interest running through the story, and English 
readers will remise what the War ha.g meant to some of the noble class in 
a country of which ai present they know so little. 
By FERGUS HUME 

Heart of lee 

By the Author of "The Mystery of a Ilansom Cab," etc. 
A very pleasing novel which is sure to be popular at the present 
moment. The dialogue is particularly bright and effective, the love- 
story exceptionally interesting, and the central character, a dancer who 
influences her various loyers for their good, an admirable heroine. 
Ji¢st Re«dy. 
By ARABELLA KENEALY 

Woman's Great Adventure 

By the Author of "The Way of a Loyer," etc. 
The beautiful Stella, compromised through no fault of her own, is obliged 
o marry to save her reputation. The story of ber maternal experiences is told 
with great sympathy and delicacy, yet with all the force and passion associated 
with the work of this clever writer. 
Io 



NEW O/- Net NOVELS 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To be publlshed In the Earl F Autumn. 
! 

By AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetzkoy) 

The Elusive Lady 

13y the Author of " World's End" (84th thousand). 
The story is a most extraordinary one, in which a 
mysterious influence involves the lives of the two principal 
characters, who are saved only by a woman's love proving 
stronger than death. For imagination, power and beauty 
of style, this new novel by the author of the very popular 
novel " World's End " would be hard to beat. A deep 
interest aroused at the very beginning grows into a tense 
suspense before the end is reached. 

A companlon volume to '" WHF.RE THI3 STiANGE iOADS O0 DOWN. '" 
A CtIEAP EDITION, at 2s. 6d. net, of 
GERTRUDE PAGE'S 
VEY POPULAR RHODESIAN NOVEL 

Follow After 

Crown 8vo, with good selling pictuve wrapper in colours 
In this novel the two leading characters of the author's 
great novel, " Xqere the Strange Roads Go Down," 
reappear, and their story is brought to a conclusion. The 
heroine " Joe " has proved to be the most attractive of 
all the author's delightful characters. The zs. 6d. edition 
of " XVhere the Strange Roads Go Down " has been an 
immense success, and every purchaser of it will want this 
new companion volume. 
TheEdition now ready of the Author's 

Where the Strange 
Roads Go Down 

Crown 8vo, with pict.ure wrapper, 2s. 6d. tet, 
Completes the the 65th thousand printed of this book. 
Il 



GERTRUDE PAGE'S NOVELS 
Eac in cown 8vo, ¢lott £ilt, 6S. 
The Sales of OERTRUDE PAGE8 Novels arc now in thi 
8icond million. 
SOME THERE ARE- 
« Çomedy of the best, racily writteu and devclopl with ure phychology ; but 
humour h,uc is uot tho standing dish : the book bas siucerity ud beauty." -- T. P.' 
WeeMF. 
FOLLOW AFTER 
"Another llhodeiau ,ovel such as this author lovcs te write and her readers 
.-till more te re.d. It is fnll of insight into human character."Kveninç tandard. 
WHERE THE STRANGE ROADS GO DOWN 
"Mi. Page bas never drn a more splendid woumn tlmu brilliant» ttnconventio.a[, 
loyal Joe Lathom. Joe's hve tory is ]ike ber»cil, fine and: inspiring."oEerver. 
THE GREAT SPLENDEUR 
" Miss Page is an idca] author for a deprcs.ing day. She is like a good water clour 
arUst who k.ws lmw te nmke tbe gr«.ye.t lan(lcape lnmious. H(.r new novel is tul] of 
lire and yonth."--Morniu[/Pot. 
THE RHODESIAN 
"She refreshes us with the wil«i heauty of vellt and »ky, and teaches tts tbe 
fascination of open spaces and ancient rt6ns."Globe. 
WlNDING PATHS 
"Most certaiulv he best book that Mis Pac bas ye ritton. Frein the first pee 
te the lst of qnite absorbi.g intcrest. The women are a! alld vivid in ail they say 
and do."--,$taadard. 
THE SILENT RANCHER 
"«The Silcut Rancher' is one of the be.t noeL we bave read his season."Pall 
LOVE IN THE WlLDERNESS 
"A bright story with a glow of real lire in it."--Dai/ Chroniele. 
THE EDGE O' BEYOND 
« In th[s sto:v of Rhodesian ltfe, the author has shown iupartially both the tmshi.e 
and the shadows o that land of clmru and mystery."P«ch. 
PADDY THE NEXT BEST THING 
"AIl .ovcl readers wiil love Paddy, who was a wild girl, 'the next best thing' te 
beng  boy."--Morn[n[/Pot. 
TWO LOVERS AND A LIGHTHOUSE 
In oown 8vo, cloth £ilt and £ilt to, 3S, 6d. 
"A charming love story on a somewhat o, iginal haekgronnd. It Contains mueh 
ele*er :tnd te,der xsTiting with touches of humour te rclieve the pathos."--$co¢$nan. 
&SO 
JILL'S RHODESIAN PHILOSOPHY 
In crown 8vo, clotkgilt, zvith the Autlwr's po.trait, t. 6d, net. 
"A capit,l description of life on. farm in Rhodesia. There is a low of real life in 
he teliing which fascinat¢« the reader, aud holds the attention frein first te last."-- 
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RECENT 

SUCCESSFUL /- 
STILL IN GREAT DEMAND 

NOVELS 

NOBODY'S ISLAND By Beatrice Grimhw 
" A most captivating talet fuit of action and colour."--Field. 
" In the South 8eas the story glows and burns in the atmosphere whi¢h 
Beatrice Grimshaw has ruade her own. One of the best romances Miss 
Grimshaw has ),et ritten."--Country Li/c. 

THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
An Ar,n, Lupin Story By Mauriee Le Blaac 
' ' Exciting and cleverly constructed."--Athevum. 

BALDWIN'$ KINGDOM 
A Story of Russian Lire By Beatriee Baskerville 
«'A fine novel and I should almost say a great novel. One of the 
strongest novels that have been written for years.'--SIR XT. RoBERT$ON 
NICOLL in the 2ritist 'eeklv. 

FATE AND THE WATCHER 
By Margaret Peterson 

" It is a long rime since we have read a more exciting Indian story. 
Miss Peterson seems to bid fait to be the Rider Haggard of the native Ste.' 
--lllmtrated London .Vews. 

AT WHOSE DOOR? 

By Cosmo Hamilton 

" The present is undoubtedly a most propitious time for urging parents to 
open their childre's e),es. The writer bas succeeded in showing convincingl, 
vdmt may happen to ),oung men and girls culpabl), left in blindness by the 
parents."--FieI,,: 

THE HEART OF A WOMAN 
By Violet Tweedk 

"The book has an obvious and stimulating significance, while it freahk" 
illustrates the author's sure power and her artistic skill."--Glasgow H«rald. 
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Hurst # Blackett's 1/ NET Novel 

SERIES. 
Each u, ith attractive 2bictorial wrazht)er in colours. 
NEW VOLUMES AND RE-ISSUES. 

The Publishers have been compelled, 
owing to continually increasing costs of 
production, to raise the price of this 
Series from 1/3 to 1,6 net. 

SHAI)OWS OF FLAMES 
PAN'S MOUNTAIN 
ANNETTE OF THE AIGONNE 
THE DE¥1L'S CAINIYAL 
SPIES OF THE KAISER 
WON BY WAITING 
IN THE çOLDEN DAYS 
BEHOLD AND SEE! 
THE YOUNGEST MISS MOWBIAY 

By Amélie Rives mic..  
 Trouietzko.r 
By Amélie Rives iPric.-  
 TrotsEetxko" 
By William Le Queux 
By William Le Queux 
By William Le Queux 
By Edna Lyall 
By Edna Lyall 
By Lilith Hope 
By Mrs. B. M. £roker 

THE SPLENI)ID FIIEND By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
THE TUINSTILE OF NIGHT By Mrs. £. N. Williamson 
Ad uniform with tire above, 
THE LIFE-STOIY OF THE 
EX-£1OWN PRINCESS OF SAXONY By Wm. Le Queux 
In crovn 8vo, 2ba2ber 2bictorial covcr  ô net 
POPPY: The Story of a South African Girl By Cynthia Stockley 
200th 



Hugt  Bl¢k«tt's 1/6 m Nord 

SERIES 

Volumes already issued, formerly 
I/3 net, now raised to I/6 net. 

WE TWO 
DONOVAN 
iED BOB OF THE ISLANI)S 

Eacl zvitit pictorial wraîbper in colottrs. 
By Edn Lyall 
By Edna Lyall 
By Beatrice Grimshaw 

THE MAN FROM DOWNING STREET By Wm. Le Queux 
THE HONEY POT By Countess Barcyhska 
SECRETS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE By Wm. Le Queux 
THE HOUSE OF THE WICKED By Wm. Le Queux 

WORLD'S END 
TO LOVE 
BUTTERFLY WINGS 
THE TEETH OF THE TIGER 

By Amélie Rives «P"""  
 Troubetzkoy 
By Margaret Peterson 
By Margaret Peterson 
By Maurice Le Blanc 

Uniform with the aboz, e, 
RASPUTIN, THE PASCAL MONK By g. Le Queux 

Also in crow, 8vo, 2bictorial #azbcr cover, ls. 6d. zet, 
THE CLAW By Cynthia Stockley 
MAFOOTA B l)olf Wyllarde 



Hurst  Blackett's 6d. Novels 

War Price, 9d. 
lt attractive picture covers in colours. 
The folowing is a list of the few titles still avsilable. They 
shouid be ordered at onoe, as it is impossible to reprint 
6d. Hovel under present conditions. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS By Edna Lyall 
WON BY WAITING By Edna Lyall 
FREEDOM By Alice and Claude Askew 
THE WHITE HOUSE By M. E. Braddon 

EUGENE VIDOCQ 
LOVERS OF MADEMOISELLE 
THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 
HIS BROTHER'S KEEPER 

By Dick Donovan 
By Clive Holland 
By E. W. Savi 

A MODERN WlTCH 
THE HOUSE OF INTRIGUE 
COLONEL DAVERON 
SABA MACDONALD 
COUNTESS DAPHNE 

By Judge McDonnell Bodkin 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
By Percy White 
By Percy White 
By " Rita " 
By " Rita " 

THE MAN WITH THE BLACK FEATHER 
By Gaston Leroux 

BALAOO 
CALLING THE TUNE 
THE O'FLYNN 

By Gaston Leroux 
By Justin H. McCarthy 
By Justin H. McCarthy 

THE KING OVER THE WATER 
By Justin H. McCarthy 
THE GOD OF LOVE By Justin H. McCarthy 
THE WORLD OF CRIME By M. F. Goron 
THE RIVER OF DREAMS By William Westrup 
A TIME OF TERROR 
By the Author of '" The Devil's Peelshow" 

Londou: Hurst & Biackett, Ltd., Paternoster House, E.C. 



